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CHAPTER  I. 

The  World  as  it  Is. 

SMILE,  haK  amused,  half  contemptuous, 
stole  over  Lorimer's  gloomy  face  as  lie 
silently  laid  the  letter  down. 

'  It  is  very  pleasant  to  know  mamma  is  so  well 
satisfied,  is  it  not  ? '  said  Gertrude.  '  When  first 
we  came  to  England  she  thought  people  were  not 
quite  kind :  that  old  friends  had  half  forgotten 
her.  I  am  so  glad  she  is  happy,  and  that  all 
incite  and  welcome  her.' 

'  Well,  I  also  am  glad  she  is  happy ;  though 
for  the  life  of  me  I  never  can  understand  these 
artificial  joys  and  sorrows.  I  wonder  if  you, 
Oertrude,    will   ever    gradually    become    so    en- 
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amoured  of  adventitious  distinction,  as  to  feel 
flurried  at  getting  an  opera-box,  or  a  big  Chamber- 
lain's card  ? ' 

'I  should  like  to  be  noticed  by  all  friends, 
and  by  my  sovereign/ 

*That  might  not  follow.  These  things  are 
done  by  lists  in  the  Chamberlain's  office ;  often 
very  carelessly  and  capriciously  done ;  akcays  with 
a  great  amount  of  favouritism ;  not  the  least  in 
the  way  your  poor  mother  supposes :  and,  when 
all  is  done,  you  are  one  of  a  crowd  of  ten  or 
twelve  hundred  persons,  the  majority  of  whom 
perhaps  never  get  a  glimpse  of  their  sovereign.' 

*But  I  believe,'  said  Gertrude  eagerly,  *that 
mamma  was  a  very  great  beauty,  and  very  much 
noticed  at  Court  formerly;  and  her  return  to 
these  scenes  would  not  be  unobserved.  And  then 
to  come  back  to  England,  and  all  things  English, 
after  such  long  wandering  absence — such  sorrow- 
ful absence — that  in  itself  must  be  happiness. 
Ah  !  how  my  father  yearned  to  be  well  enough  to 
return ! '  and  she  paused  and  sighed. 

'  Well,'  said  Lorimer,  '  you,  Gertrude,  who  are 
so  fond  of  Italy  and  far-off  lands,  and  have  been 
away   till   you   are   half  a    foreigner,   might   be 
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amazed  aud  interested  by  hearing  how  little  of 
"England  and  all  things  English,"  there  is,  at 
all  events,  in  this  Court  to  which  Lady  Charlotte 
returns.' 

'The  English  Court?' 

'  The  English  Court.  What  should  you  say  if 
I  told  you  that  our  royal  family  are  in  fact  Italians 
and  Germans ;  the  German  element  predominat- 
ing ?  The  house  of  Brunswick  springs  from  Al- 
bert Azo,  Marquis  of  Tuscany,  a  prince  of  Lom- 
bardy,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  to  the  ripe  age  of 
a  hundi^ed  and  one.  He  married,  in  1040,  Cuni- 
gunde,  heiress  of  the  first  "Welphs  or  Guelj)hs^ 
Earls  of  Altorff,  in  Swabia.  Their  son,  Guelph 
lY.  of  Este,  obtained  the  Duchy  of  Eavaria  from 
Henry  IT.  and  is  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
Guelph  family.  And  then  you  get  down  a  long 
line  of  foreign  princes ;  past  Henry  Guelph,  who 
lost  Bavaria ;  past  Guelph  TI.  and  his  romantic 
dealings  YnXh  Conrad  III. ;  past  Henry  Otho,  the 
friend  of  Eichard  Cceur  de  Lion;  past  Ernest 
the  Pious  of  Zell  (one  of  that  group  of  princes  of 
the  Empire  who  were  first  called  Protestants) : 
past  the  fiery  old  soldier.  Prince  Christian — who,, 
losing  an  arm  in  battle  when  marching  to  relieve 
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Bergen- op-Zoom,  always  afterwards  wore  a  silver 
one.  Past  all  sorts  of  confused  links  and  inter- 
marriages ;  till  George  Lewis  married  Sophia  Do- 
rothy of  Zell,  and  was  the  first  prince  of  the  race 
that  wore  the  British  crown, — and  spoke  in  broken 
English  to  his  British  subjects.' 

*  I  suppose  I  ought  to  know  it  all ;  but  I  never 
thought  of  it  till  you  told  me.' 

*  No.  And,  if  we  were  to  stand  on  our  na- 
tionalities as  a  merit,  and  on  the  antiquity  of 
families  not  royal,  but  at  all  events  titled — 
perhaps  some  of  the  lower  order  of  Scotch  and 
Irish,  and  the  humblest  of  English  families, 
might  make  their  boast  of  a  more  direct  descent 
than  what  are  called  the  aristocracy  of  our  land. 

*  The  latter  are  fond  of  boasting  that  they 
*'  came  over  with  the  Conqueror," — 

"  From  Norroway,  from  Norroway,  from  Norroway 
o'er  the  faem," 

as  the  old  ballad  puts  it.  Ah  !  what  folly  it  all 
seems,  sometimes,  when  one  sits  and  thinks  it 
over ;  this  adoration  of  pomps  and  splendours ! 
And  how  the  quaint  old  text  preached  by  the  priest 
Saunders,  in  "Wat  Tyler's  time,  comes  to  mind:  — 
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"  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
"Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ? '' ' 

'  But  would  you  put  aside  all  distinctions  if 
you  had  your  way,  Lorimer  ?  I  think  you  would 
find  tliat  impossible/ 

'  No,  I  would  not  put  them  aside  if  it  icere 
possible.  God  made  gradation:  it  is  no  inven- 
tion  of  man's.  He  made  strength  and  weakness 
of  body,  clearness  or  dulness  of  intellect,  capa- 
city and  incapacity  of  all  sorts  ;  as  He  made  men 
and  angels.  I  object  only  to  the  inordinate  value 
set  on  accidental  distinctions :  distinctions  in- 
berited  or  acquired  in  some  way  totally  inde- 
pendent of  any  merit  in  the  possessor  :  perbaps 
possessed  by  persons  of  singular  demerit.  I  hold 
the  sort  of  blind  adulation  ofiered  to  mere  rank, 
wealth,  and  what  is  called  "position,"  to  be  as 
much  an  intoxication  of  the  understanding,  as 
the  state  of  a  man  who  rises  tipsy  from  table. 
"  Drunken,  but  not  with  wine," — according^  to 
the  Scriptural  phrase.  Drimken  at  the  careless 
feast  of  life,  and  incapable  of  seeing  things  in 
their  true  light  or  relative  proportion.  In  Spain 
and   in   Austria   I   think   it   is   rank   and    high 
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descent  tliat  people  are  drunk  about;  and  in 
England  I  am  not  sure  but  tliat  it  is  wealtli.' 

'  Ah  !  yes ;  because  wealth,  commands  so  many- 
other  things.' 

'  Yes.  Apparent  splendour  and  good  living 
— even  if  he  does  not  share  them — if  he  has  no 
chance  of  sharing  them — fill  an  Englishman's 
heart  or  brain  with  respect  for  the  owner  of  these 
advantages.' 

*  ISTot  onlj^  Englishmen/  said  Gertrude,  smiling. 

'  "No  ;  it  is  in  weak  human  nature  :  riches 
dazzle  like  light.  There  is  a  very  ingenious 
and  humorous  story  in  a  very  old  collection  of 
Italian  tales  by  one  Sercambi,  which  represents 
the  poet  Dante  as  being  invited  by  some  king 
to  dinner.  He  comes,  dressed  very  shabbily ; 
sits  below  the  salt ;  and  is  overlooked  and  for- 
gotten till  after  the  feast ;  when  the  king  says, 
"  By  the  by,  what  is  become  of  that  poet  I  in- 
tended to  talk  to  ?"  Dante,  who  has  meanwhile 
departed  a  good  deal  offended,  is  immediately 
followed  and  invited  anew.  He  comes  to  supper, 
superbly  dressed  in  crimson  and  gold,  and  is 
served  with  extreme  attention  ;  but  the  courtiers 
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observe  with  amazement  that  he  poiirs  the  soup 
down  his  sleeves;  tucks  cutlets  into  his  bosom; 
and  smears  his  velvet  jerkin  with  rich  sauces. 
"  Good  gracious,  your  majesty  ! "  says  the  boldest 
of  these  supping  nobles  ;  "  why  has  this  poet 
such  hnittezza  in  his  manners?"  The  question 
is  passed  on  by  the  king  to  Dante, — who  gravely 
repKes  : — "  TThen  I  came  here  dressed  shabbily, 
and  sat  quietly  in  my  corner,  I  was  forgotten 
and  overlooked.  I  now  come  in  very  fine  clothes, 
and  am  very  much  attended  to  ;  I  therefore  con- 
cluded it  was  rather  my  clothes  than  myself  that 
you  admired  and  invited,  and  I  was  willing  to 
bestow  on  them  a  share  of  your  hospitality." ' 

Gertrude  laughed. 

'  Well,'  said  she,  '  you  confess  it  is  a  very  old 
story,  and  one  applicable  to  many  countries  and 
many  phases  of  society ;  and  it  is  inherent  in 
human  nature  to  be  dazzled  by  splendour.  The 
savage,  whose  tawny  neck  is  hung  with  beads,  and 
whose  hair  is  spiked  with  parrots'  tails,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  the  greatest  admiration  and  en\j,  rely 
upon  it,  to  liis  less  festooned  comrades.' 

'  Of  course  he  is  :  leave  it  therefore  to  sa- 
vages, and  not  to  tutored  minds,  to  adore  tinsel.' 
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*  But  it  is  not  the  tinsel  they  adore  ;  it  is  the 
symbol  of  a  condition  beyond  and  above  their  own.' 

*  We  shall  argue  in  a  circle,  since  I  come 
back  to  the  denial  of  such  appearances  being  just 
evidence  of  a  condition  above  and  beyond  their 
own.  Oh,  Gertrude,  one  of  your  greatest  charms 
is  the  utter  unworldliness,  the  true  perception, 
the  natural  independence  of  your  mind !  and  I 
should  grieve  with  a  grief  of  which  you  can 
know  nothing,  if  contact  with  the  world  altered 
you.  You  have  seen  nothing  of  life  yet,  but  its 
real  joys  and  real  sorrows.' 

*  Do  you  think,'  said  she,  gently,  '  that  such 
a  preparation  will  make  me  more  likely  to  set 
false  value  on  those  which  you  term  "  artificial  " 
joys  and  sorrows  ?' 

'  I  scarcely  know  what  I  expect,'  said  Lori- 
mer,  gloomily.  *  We  are  told  we  cannot  touch 
pitch  without  being  defiled ;  and  why  should  I 
hope  that  you  will  live  in  the  world  your  mother 
is  so  desirous  to  see  you  enter,  without  gradually 
adopting  some  of  the  views  held  there  ? — false, 
narrow,  absurd  views.' 

*  You  have  lived  in  that  world  yourself,  and 
you  see  how  opposite  is  the  result.' 
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'  "  Among  them,  but  not  of  them,"  like  Lord 
Byron's  Aurora  Eaby  ;  so  innocent  and  unspoil- 
able  is  my  nature,'  said  Lorimer. 

*  There,  you  said  that  with  one  of  your  own 
grim  old  smiles  !  You  look,  at  last,  more  like 
yourself,'    said  Gertrude,  smiling  also. 

'  Have  I  not  been  looking  like  myself  ?  I 
think  that  must  be  a  change  for  the  better.' 

*  IN'o,  you  have  been  looking  much  more 
gloomy  than  I  ever  saw  you.  You  must  have 
grown  gloomier  because  I  went  away  from  iS'a- 
ples  and  left  you.' 

She  spoke  the  sentence  playfully.  For  a 
moment  Lorimer  Boyd  turned  to  her  with  an 
expression  she  had  never  seen  in  his  face  :  a  sort 
of  fierce  wistfulness.  Then  he  again  averted  his 
eyes,  and  said,  after  a  brief  pause, — 

'  Yes  ;  I  missed  you.  You  see  it  does  not  do 
to  leave  a  sullen  man  too  much  alone.  Xow 
take  me  out,  and  let  me  walk  with  you  on  the 
terrace,  and  see  the  improvements  Douglas  has 
made  before  and  since  he  came  to  have  your 
help.  The  poets  assure  us  that  all  things  smile 
in  the  sunshine  :  perhaps  I  shall  smile  also,  and 
grow  quite  genial  and  jolly.' 
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And  Gertrude  laughed  a  merry  laugh,  as  she 
led  the  way  out,  for  the  epithets  *  genial '  and 
^  jolly '  were  certainly  anything  but  applicable 
to  her  friend  Lorimer  Boyd. 

Sir  Douglas  met  them  as  they  advanced. 

*  Twice  have  I  passed  under  those  windows, 
and  called  to  you/  he  said ;  '  and  you  two  were 
in  such  absorbed  discourse  you  did  not  notice  me.' 

'  Yes?  Mr.  Boyd  has  been  talking  in  a  most 
republican  and  American  manner.  I  do  not 
know  what  Lady  Clochnaben  would  say  if  she 
could  have  heard  him.  I  believe  he  would  be 
disowned,  thrown  off,  and  left  entirely  dependent 
on  our  indulgent  willingness  to  shelter  him  while 
in  Scotland.' 

'  I  have  been  merely  generalising,  to  prevent 
too  entire  a  dependence  on  the  flatteries  of  kings, 
courts,  and  grandees,  now  that  Gertrude  is  to 
live  among  English  fine  ladies,'  said  Lorimer. 
*  I  do  not  wish  her  soul's  wings  to  be  caught 
in  the  cobwebs.' 

The  eager  hand  of  Sir  Douglas  caught  Ger- 
trude's with  a  sudden  clasp,  and  held  it. 

'  My  wife,'  said  he,  with  a  proud,  confident 
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smile,  '  will  never  have  to  depend  on  the  frowns 
or  smiles  of  kings,  courts,  or  fine  ladies.  We 
will  make  a  world  of  our  own,  and  she  shall  be 
queen  of  it.  I  do  not  think  she  will  give  me 
much  trouble  by  her  desire  to  overstep  those 
boundaries ;  and  as  to  you,  my  dear  Lorimer, 
you  will  preach  in  vain  to  get  the  cobwebs  that 
catch  meaner  hearts  swept  away.  When  Cin- 
derella drove  out  in  an  enchanted  pumpkin,  she 
was  saluted  and  cheered  ;  but  when  she  ran  bare- 
foot home,  she  was  very  naturally  taken  for  a 
beggar.  Gertrude  shall  keep  a  cheerful  medium 
between  these  two  states.' 

He  kissed  his  wife's  hand  gaily,  and  gently 
released  it,  and  she  smiled  shyly  in  his  face. 
Lorimer  shrank  alike  from  the  smile  and  the  light 
caress.  That  happy  security  of  wedded  love 
smote  him  like  a  blow. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  his  own  new-found 
happiness  Sir  Douglas  felt  instinctively  that  there 
was,  in  his  old  friend,  some  inexplicable  change; 
some  cloud  of  mingled  grief,  discontent,  and 
bitterness,  that  pained  and  puzzled  him.  He 
loved  Lorimer  Boyd  very  dearly,  very  heartily ; 
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lie  had  no  half-loYe  to  give  any  one  :  lie  longed  to 
say  to  him,  as  when  they  were  young  lads  at 
Eton,  '  What  ails  you,  Lorimer  ? ' 

But,  intimate  as  they  were,  that  passionate 
hrave  man  dared  not  ask  his  reserved  and  gloomy 
friend  what  ailed  him. 

*  Not  ev'n  the  nearest  heart,  and  next  our  own, 
Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  smile  or  sigh ' — 

and  he  was  fain  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  reasons 
for  smiling  or  sighing  of  his  former  chum  and 
schoolfellow.  Only  now  and  then,  as  he  thought 
it  over,  he  wished  Lorimer  might  find  *  a  help  meet 
for  him,'  and  so  learn  to  see  life  in  its  most 
cheerful  aspect. 

And  meanwhile  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Lorimer  sulked  and  sighed  all  day  long.  On  the 
contrary,  his  visit  was  replete  Avith  pleasure  and 
interest  to  those  who  welcomed  him ;  and,  after 
the  first  few  strange  hours,  that  curiously  rapid 
familiarity  with  new  objects  and  conditions  of 
things,  which  those  who  have  travelled  much,  or 
had  great  experience  of  life,  must  have  been  con- 
scious of  in  their  own  minds, — that  acceptance  of, 
and  adaptation  to,  circumstances  and  scenes  which, 
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from  being  Yivid  and  startling,  soon  compose  them- 
selves into  the  every-day  colouring  of  existence, — 
came  to  him  also,  with  a  certain  sense  of  relief 
and  calm.  And  it  seemed  to  him  that  for  years 
Gertrude  had  been  doing  the  honom-s  of  G-len- 
rossie  Castle.  Choosing  for  him  a  room  with 
a  pleasant  aspect ;  bending  her  graceful  head 
over  the  well-fumished  writing-table,  to  see  that 
all  was  there  that  his  busy  hand  could  want ;  and 
cheerily  notifying  to  him  the  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  post  hours  in  the  house  of  his  friend. 

Almost  he  smiled  *  one  of  his  old  grim  smiles^ 
as  she  called  them ;  when,  left  alone  in  his  batchelor 
apartment,  and,  leaning  back  in  the  easy-chair 
with  folded  arms,  and  eyes  musingly  fixed  on  the 
old-fashioned  cornices,  he  compared  the  stunned 
sensation  which  he  had  experienced  during  the 
first  hour  of  his  arrival,  with  the  settled  freedom 
of  thought,  and  quiet  con^^iction,  that  there  he 
was, — after  years  of  acquaintance  with  Gertrude 
Skifton,  and  much  communion  with  her  in  afflict- 
ing as  well  as  trivial  scenes, — at  length  a  visitor  in 
her  home  as  a  married  woman ;  the  wife  of  his  old 
friend  Douglas,  who  had  drawn  that  excellent 
prize  in  life's  imcertain  lottery. 
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And  Gertrude,  passing  back  from  her  hospit- 
able little  cares  to  her  husband's  dressing-room, 
pressed  a  thankful  kiss  on  his  forehead  as  she 
said,  *  I  am  so  glad  he  is  come ;  I  hope  he  will 
enjoy  his  visit  here.  Only  think  of  that  good, 
faithful,  pleasant  friend,  being  son  to  that  dreadful 
old  Lady  Clochnaben,  and  brother  to  that  sick 
slug,  who  thinks  of  nothing  but  himself  from 
morning  to  night !     I  am  so  glad  he  is  come/ 

And  then  she  sat  down  on  a  \ow prie-dieu,  half 
occupied  in  reading  a  book,  half  in  watching,  with 
eyes  of  exceeding  love  and  admiration.  Old  Sir 
Douglas;  though,  sooth  to  say,  he  was  doing 
nothing  more  admirable  than  perusing  with  very 
slender  interest  the  Edinburgh  Courant  and  other 
daily  papers.  And,  as  she  watched  him,  with 
enamoured  eyes,  she  thought  surely  no  one  ever 
yet  so  exactly  answered  the  description  given  in 
some  fragmentary  lines  of  Leigh  Hunt's :  — 


*  No  courtier's  face,  although  the  smile  was  ready ; 
Nor  scholar's,  though  the  look  was  deep  and  steady 
Nor  soldier's,  for  the  power  was  more  of  raind, 
Too  true  for  violence  and  too  refined  : 
And  wheresoe'er  his  fine  frank  eyes  were  thrown, 
He  drew  the  hearts  he  wished  for  to  his  own.' 
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And,  so  musing,  Gertrude  decided  -within  herself 
that  she  certainly  was  one  of  the  most  blessed  and 
fortunate  of  married  women. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Wiser  than  the  Children  of  Light. 


HEN  feline  Alice  found  another  subject  for 
lier  watcliful  powers  had  become  an  inmate 
at  Glenrossie,  she  purred  more  softly,  and  moved 
more  circuitously,  and  sat  more  quietly,  in  win- 
dow-nooks than  ever. 

She  also  made  more  visits  than  ever  to  Cloch- 
naben;  and,  indeed,  in  nothing  did  she  more 
resemble  the  analogous  cat,  than  in  her  smft 
and  sudden  disappearances  and  apparitions — that 
mixture  of  slowness  and  swiftness  pecidiar  to 
Grimalkin. 

You  saw  her  stealing  along  in  the  sunshine 
by  the  broad  yew  hedge,  and  thought  her  still 
in  the  garden ;  when,  lo !  she  eluded  your  eye, 
and  was  off  in  a  noiseless  scamper  round  the  wall, 
and  through  the  gate,  and  over  the  hill.     If  you 
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met  her  face  to  face  (which,  was  the  rarest  of 
accidents),  your  presence  seemed  to  give  the 
same  signal  for  flight  that  it  always  does  to  the 
cat.  She  might  be  doing  no  harm  whatever ;  she 
never  teas  doing  any  visible  harm ;  only  prowl- 
ing along,  with  a  book,  or  a  few  flowers,  or  a 
half- eaten  peach.  But  instantly,  with  a  sort  of 
whisk  like  pussy's  flexile  tail,  the  light  shawl 
was  thrown  together ;  the  book  seemed  to  close  of 
itself;  and  that,  or  the  half-eaten  peach,  or  the 
gathered  flowers,  half  vanished  under  its  fringe, 
grasped  by  a  little  pale-fingered  hand.  If  her 
greeting  was  not  an  absolute  *mew,'  it  was 
seldom  a  more  articulate  sound;  and  then  she 
passed  you. 

She  never  turned  to  walk  with  you.  Xot 
once,  on  those  few  occasions  when  Grertrude  had 
thus  encountered  her,  had  such  an  attempt  at 
companionship  taken  place.  She  passed  slowly, 
and  disappeared  swiftly.  You  could  not  say  she 
ran  away, — but  somehow,  she  was  gone.  As  to 
the  frank  audible  '  Good  morning,'  or,  '  TVTiat  a 
sweet  evening,' — or  any  allusion  to  rain,  frost, 
sunshine,  shade,  blossom,  or  fruit,  such  as  gener- 
ally marks  this  sort  of  meeting  in  familiar  haimts, 
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Letweeii  inmates  of  tlie  same  dwelling, — her  little 
colourless  moutli  had  never  shaped  such  syllables 
to  any  one. 

Gertrude  had  wasted  much  gentle  pity  at  first 
upon  her  sister-in-law :  she  had  set  all  down  to 
the  habitual  loneliness  of  her  life.  The  pity  of 
affectionate  natures  is  often  wasted  thus.  The  im- 
pulsive cannot  comprehend  the  impassive.  Warm 
words  and  tender  approaches  are  expected  by 
them  to  subvert  a  condition  of  things  as  change- 
less as  if  the  flint-stones  of  the  bare  sea-beach 
were  watered  to  produce  a  crop  of  primroses. 

At  first,  Alice  made  a  visible  (though  very 
cautious)  attempt  to  please  Lorimer  Boyd.  It 
was  her  habit.  "No  one  could  tell  how  the  con- 
versation perpetually  fell  on  topics  familiar  to 
him.  'No  one  could  say  how  this  grave  slow- 
speaking  yoimg  female  had  learned  so  much  of 
international  law;  nor  where  she  could  have 
picked  up  her  odd  particulars  of  diplomatic 
tradition — from  embassies  to  Attila  down  to 
the  receptions  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  from  the 
gossiping  inventions  of  ancient  Lord  Malms- 
bury,  to  the  menu  of  the  festival  dinners  given  by 
Xord  Castlemaine  in  the  last  embassy  sent  by  Eng- 
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land  to  tlie  Pops.  All  wliicli  topics  she  liandled 
without  much  sequence  or  order,  but  in  a  na- 
tural innocent  way  as  if  Lorimer's  presence  had 
merely  reminded  her  of  them,  and  roused  in  her, 
as  it  were,  one  of  her  habitual  and  favourite 
trains  of  thought. 

But  Lorimer  Boyd  was  not  a  man  easily 
flattered  or  easily  taken  in.  In  his  own  way,  he 
was  as  much  a  watcher  of  those  he  associated  with 
as  Alice  herself.  It  was  watch  for  watch.  She 
was  Douglas's  half-sister,  and  he  was  rather 
curious  to  decide  what  sort  of  a  woman  the 
daughter  of  that  icy  Lady  Eoss  had  turned  out ; 
he  vaguely  remembered  thinking  her  a  most 
repellent  little  specijnen  of  girlhood,  when  he  and 
Douglas  were  boys  ;  but  his  judgment  of  her  now 
was  more  favourable.  ^Yhen  first  Gertrude  asked 
him  in  one  of  their  walks,  '  What  do  3'ou  think 
of  ^Uice  ? '  he  answered  readily  enough  :  *  Well, 
she  seems  a  harmless  little  "  crittur,"  with  a  good 
deal  of  shrewdness  and  intelligence.' 

But,  towards  the  close  of  the  second  week  of 
his  visit,  it  happened  that  Sir  Douglas  and  Alice 
set  off  for  a  ride  together,  and  Lorimer  Boyd, 
after  assisting  to  adjust  the  habit  of  the  lady,  and 
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handing  her  a  little  whip  as  slender  and  flexible 
as  herself,  looked  after  her  in  a  musing  manner 
for  a  minute  or  two ;  then  turning  to  Gertrude, 
he  said,  '  That  is  a  very  nice  pony  of  your  sister- 
in-law's,  and  would  take  a  long  day  easily.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  she  rode  a  broom-stick 
at  night.' 

*  Ah  ! '  laughed  Gertrude,  '  and  a  little  while 
ago  you  said  she  was  a  "harmless  creature.'" 

*  Yes.  I  thought  so  then.  I  do  not  think  so 
now.  I  think  she  is  a  creature  full  of  harm. 
But  Douglas  does  not.' 

'  No.  Douglas  is  fond  of  her,  and  she  is 
getting  less  afraid  of  him.' 

*  Afraid  of  Douglas !  Miss  Ross  afraid !  Eely 
upon  it,  Gertrude,  she  fears  nothing  in  this  world. 
And  I  much  doubt  if  she  fears  anything  in  the 
next.' 

'  She  would  be  greatly  surprised  if  she  heard 
your  last  remark :  for  she  is  stricter  than  strict 
as  to  her  religious  theories.' 

'Theories? — yes.  Our  religious  theories  are 
for  our  neighbours ;  the  practice  is  for  ourselves.' 

'  Well !  we  will  talk  of  something  pleasanter. 
You  can't  think  how  painful  it  was  to  me  to  find 
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I  coiild  not  like  Douglas's  sister.  He  has  so  few 
relations,  and  this  the  only  near  one.  I  wish 
you  were  his  brother ;  though,  I  believe,  even 
then  he  could  not  love  you  better  than  he  does.' 

That  very  evening  did  Sir  Douglas  confide  to 
his  vrife  (making  poor  Gertrude  feel  quite  guilty 
in  consequence  of  her  memory  of  the  morning's 
conversation)  that  he  thought  it  would  be  a  re- 
jnarkably  happy  chance  if  Lorimer  were  to  fall  in 
love  with  Alice ;  that  it  would  be  a  most  suitable 
choice  ;  Alice  being  extremely  sensible  and  fond 
of  grave  emplo}Tnents,  and  no  longer  a  mere 
girl — which  would  just  suit  Lorimer. 

He  even  attempted,  in  his  own  unsophisticated 
way,  to  further  this  chance,  and  open  the  eyes  of 
Eoyd  to  her  merits,  by  saying  one  day,  *  Don't  you 
think  there  is  something  very  remarkable  in  Alice, 
in  spite  of  her  quiet  ways  ? '  And  Lorimer' s  answer 
was,  'Yes,  indeed  I  do.'  But,  whether  grim 
smile,  or  grim  tone,  destroyed  the  value  of  the 
verbal  acquiescence,  it  is  certain  that  Sir  Douglas 
felt  so  much  irritation  at  the  reply,  that  he 
rejoined  rather  testily,  '  You  have  lived  so  much 
abroad,  Lorimer,  that  I  don't  think  a  quiet  Scotch 
or  English  woman  has  any  chance  of  pleasing  you.' 
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Lorimer  did  not  speak.  He  was  looking  at 
Gertrude,  whose  clieek  had  flushed  suddenly 
during  the  brief  colloquy.  He  thought  of  days 
at  Naples,  when  angry  insolent  Kenneth  had 
spoken  of  her  as  ^one  of  your  quiet  girls,'  from 
whom  much  evidence  of  preference  could  not  be 
expected.  Ah  !  how  unlike  the  quiet  of  Douglas's 
half-sister  was  the  nature  of  his  wife,  and  how 
strange  that  the  man  who  so  truly  loved  the  one 
could  be  taken  in  by  the  other  ! 

Strange  as  it  might  be,  however,  in  Mr. 
Boyd's  opinion,  Sir  Douglas  leaned  greatly  to  his 
half-sister.  And  the  inexplicable  result  of  all 
was,  that  Alice — aware  instinctively  that,  instead 
of  pleasing,  she  displeased, — withdrew  as  cau- 
tiously as  she  had  advanced.  She  then  adopted  a 
certain  manner  of  being  timid  and  rather  ill-used  ; 
ill-used  in  not  being  more  liked,  and  more  petted ; 
but  wistful  and  sorrowful,  because  of  course  it 
was  her  own  fault ;  it  could  only  be  her  own 
fault  that  she  did  not  please  more  I  She  woidd 
engage  as  formerly  in  the  conversation,  and  then 
suddenly  grow  mute;  give  out  little  meagre 
sentences,  and  cease ;  as  knowing  that  her  talk 
was  not  wanted,  was  not  welcome.     She  would 
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answer  Gertrude's  call  of  '  Are  i/ou  coming  too, 
Ailie  ? '  by  a  doubtful  droj)j)ing  of  her  work  or 
book,  and  a  sort  of  appeal  to  Sir  Douglas  if  lie 
happened  to  be  present,  '  Oh  !  I  don't  know  ;  do 
you  think  they  really  want  me,  or  that  Lady  Ross 
says  it  out  of  kindness  ?  I  feel  so  de  trop — they 
know  each  other  so  well,  and  I  don't  know  IMr. 
Boyd  at  all.  Oh  I  no — let  me  go  with  ?/ou.  I 
will  wait  till  you  go — please  let  me  ! ' 

Once,  indeed,  she  even  ventured  to  say,  after 
long  silence  and  leaning  of  her  head  on  her  hand, 
with  a  sort  of  wondering  sigh,  '  Can  I  have 
offended  IMr.  Boyd  in  any  way ;  or  is  it  only  that 
I  bore  him  ? ' 

Which  speech  so  touched  honest  Sir  Douglas 
that  he  suddenly  stooped  and  kissed  her  on  the 
forehead,  saying  at  the  same  time,  *My  dear 
Ailie,  how  can  you  be  so  foolish?  How  could 
you  bore  any  one  ?  I'm  sure  you  are  better 
informed  than  most  women.  But  Lorimer  was 
always  rather  an  odd  fellow.' 

And  'Ailie'  was  quite  satisfied  with  this  result 
of  her  dejected  remark ;  but  she  only  replied 
humbly,  '  Do  you  think  so  ?  But  you  are  so  good, 
Douglas ;  so  very  good ;  so  good  to  cver>/  one  !' 
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So  good  to  every  one,  that  even  to  her  (poor 
waif  and  stray  as  she  must  consider  herself),  even 
to  her,  some  little  share  of  manna  must  fall  and 
be  gathered.  That  was  the  tone  taken  by  Ailie, 
in  pursuance  of  the  *  tactics '  of  Ailie.  But  if 
gallant  and  frank  Sir  Douglas  could  but  have 
seen  her  in  her  turret  chamber,  an  hour  or  so 
afterwards, — ^how  extremely  startled  and  puzzled 
would  that  excellent  soldier  have  been ! 

Standing  on  tiptoe ;  watching ;  leaning  up 
against  the  shutter  of  her  high  window.  Twisting 
and  untwisting,  with  slow  though  restless  fingers, 
the  long  boa  of  light- coloured  fur  which  was 
coiled  round  her  neck,  to  protect  her  throat  from 
the  evening  air ;  her  eyes  half-closed,  as  short- 
sighted persons  habitually  close  them  to  assist 
their  vision — giving  out  a  sort  of  trembling 
glitter ;  her  brows  set  in  a  hard  frown,  and  her 
lips  in  a  compressed  smile  ;  the  union  of  which 
contradictory  expressions  makes  up  the  'demo- 
niac' pattern,  followed  in  Mephistophiles,  and 
such-like  representations. 

If  he  could  have  seen  her ! 

And  all  because  Clochnaben's  brother  would  not 
like  her,  and  she  knew,  from  old  Lady  Clochnaben, 
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that  lie  had  liked  her  sister-in-law  I  And  she 
wondered  now, — as  unconscious  Gertrude  advanced 
"R^ith  her  companion  up  the  steep  terraces  to  the 
oaken  doors, — how  all  would  turn  out,  and  whe- 
ther they  were  talking  of  her,  or  of  old  times,  or 
what. 

As  she  watched,  they  stopped ;  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  entrance.  Gertrude  had  been 
smiling ;  now  she  looked  suddenly  grave ;  more 
than  grave  ;  her  face  wore  a  look  of  painful  pity ; 
Lorimer  was  telling  her  something  that  moved 
her  greatly.  What  could  it  be?  Presently  he 
struck  with  his  cane  at  the  lower  branch  of  one 
of  two  stunted  old  fir-trees,  whose  picturesque 
appearance  saved  them  from  being  uprooted  and 
carted  away  for  firewood. 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  it  flashed  upon  Alice 
E-oss  what  Lorimer  was  narrating !  He  was 
telling  the  memorable  story  of  the  hanging  of  the 
two  dogs,  which  preceded  the  sending  of  Douglas 
to  Eton,  where  he  and  Douglas  first  became 
friends.  Xo  doubt  abusing  her  mother,  and 
making  out  a  fine  story  of  ill-usage  and  cruelty 
to  the  boys,  long  ago.  And,  though  Alice  had  not 
loved  her  mother  (being  indeed  herself  too  much  of 
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tliat  mother's  nature),  slie  resented  tlie  siij)posecl 
abuse.  Slie  would  have  liked  to  have  thrown  a 
sharp  stone  at  the  speaker :  to  have  shot  a  poi- 
soned arrow  at  him :  but  he  and  Gertrude  passed 
on,  under  the  archway;  and  the  fierce  illumination 
of  Alice's  cat-like  eyes  subsided  as  she  turned 
away  from  the  window,  and  prepared  to  smooth 
her  hair  and  dress  in  soft  white  muslin,  and  go  in 
to  dinner  with  a  noiseless  velvety  step,  leaning 
humbly  on  her  brother's  arm. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Godly  Folk,  and  Religious  Folk, 

S  it  not  most  unnatural  that  you  sliould  prefer 
3|     stapng  on,   as  you  are  doing,  at  Glen- 

rossie, — instead  of  being,  as  you  ought  to  be,  at 

Clocbnaben,  Lorimer  ? ' 

'  Well,  no,  mother ;  it  may  be  wrong,  but  it 

is  not  unnatural.' 

*  Don't  smile  at  me  in  that  way,  sir  ;  I  hate 
it !  You  know  we  're  all  here  in  confusion  and 
torment.  That  shameless  sinner  from  Torrieburn, 
and  her  husband,  and  the  drunken  old  miller  her 
father,  have  all  been  up  here, — actually  up  at  the 
Castle,  expecting  to  see  my  face,  and  storming 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  round  the  hall,  and  up 
the  turrets.' 

*  And  did  you  see  them  ? ' 
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'1?  J  see  tliat  low-bred  sinner  with  two 
names  ?     Lorimer,  you  disgust  me/ 

*  E/eally,  mother,  the  inscription  of  Maggie 
Boss's  sins  on  my  memory ' 

*  Don't  call  her  Maggie  Boss,  if  you've  any 
sense  left  of  propriety  ! ' 

'  Well,  of  Maggie  Heaton's  sins, — on  my  me- 
mory, is  mossed  over  by  Time,  like  an  old  tomb- 
stone.' 

'  Then  you  read  Scripture  to  little  purpose, 
*'  The  worm  that  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  that  is  not 
quenched," — that 's  Scripture  dictum  ! ' 

'  So  is,  "  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they 
shall  be  white  as  wool,"  mother.' 

*  Lorimer,  you  would  try  the  patience  of  a 
saint.' 

'Saints  never  have  any  patience — not,  at 
least,  with  their  neighbours  and  fellow- creatures ; 
only  with  their  martyrdoms.' 

'  Will  you  be  serious  ?  or  will  jou  tell  me  at 
once  you  don't  choose  to  assist  me  when  I  send  for 
you,  and  so  take  yourself  off  again  to  Glenrossie  ? ' 

*  I  will  be  serious,  mother,  quite  serious  ;  but 
we  think  so  differently  on  these  topics.  Maggie 
Boss — or  Maggie  Ileaton — was,  I  believe,  a  girl 
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of  sixteen  when  Kenneth  Eoss  chose  to  tempt  and 
ruin  her.  I  consider  her,  therefore,  more  sinned 
against,  than  sinning.     She  is  now  a  woman  of 

middle  age,  remarried,  and  to  a  clergjTnan * 

*  Clergyman,  indeed  I  the  boy's  tutor  I ' 
'  Ee-married  to  a  gentleman  who  was  her 
boy's  tutor.  And,  apparently,  with  no  faidt  to- 
wards her  present  husband,  except  her  vulgarity, 
which  she  cannot  help,  and  which  must  have  been 
just  as  evident  (though  her  beauty  may  have  ex- 
cused it)  when  he  first  took  her  to  wife.  They 
are  your  neighbours,  and  connexions  of  Douglas  ; 
and  I  should  have  thought  that  Christian  charity 


'  Lorimer,  don't  exasperate  me  by  talking  of 
Christian  charity  I  Leave  Christian  charity  to 
the  cooks  that  sell  and  give  away  the  dripping 
that  don't  belong  to  them.  Don't  preach  such 
abominable  nonsense  about  charity  to  a  woman 
who 's  as  fat  as  a  porpoise,  and  as  bold  as  brass  ; 
with  her  hair  all  blowzy,  and  a  tongue  like  the 
clack  of  a  mill-wheel  I  Such  a  woman  to  dare  to 
come  here  to  Clochnaben  I  Here, — where  her 
very  existence  was  never  acknowledged.' 

*  Bless  me,  poor  annidled  and  ignored  Maggie  \ 
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But  now,  my  dear  mother,  wliat  has  she  been  here 
about  ?  and  how  has  she  at  last  compelled  you,  by 
some  riot  you  have  not  explained  to  me,  to  give 
her  a  hearing,  and, — though  late  in  life, — at  last 
to  acknowledge. her  existence?' 

'  I  gave  her  no  hearing,  I  tell  you ;  except 
that  my  ears  were  dinned  and  deafened  by  her 
brawling  below.  And  I  refused  to  see  the  miller, 
or  her  husband  the  tutor.' 

*Then  you  did  a  very  uncourteous  thing. 
What  did  they  come  here  about  ?' 

*  They  came  here  brawling  and  complaining, 
and  saying  they  had  made  the  discovery  (dis- 
covery, forsooth !)  that  the  plugged  cart-wheel 
that  was  blown  up  under  Heaton's  ridiculous  orna- 
mented window  was  part  of  a  cart  left  on  my 
factor's  ground,  and  that  he  must  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it ;  and  that  they  insisted  on  seeing 
me,  and  having  an  inquiry  into  the  whole  matter.' 

'  Well,  that  seems  simple  enough ;  and  the 
agreeing  to  it  ought  to  have  satisfied  them,  and 
sent  them  away.' 

'  Agreeing  to  it !  I  do  think,  of  all  the  pro- 
voking sons  that  ever  were  born,  you  are  the  worst. 
Agreeing  to  it !  I  just   sent  the  factor  himself, 
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honest  man,  to  speak  Tvith.  them,  and  give  them 
their  answer/ 

'And  he  exculpated  himself,  of  course,  and 
denied  it?' 

'  Exculpate  I — excidpate  to  that  brazen  sinner  I 
He  told  them  to  go  about  their  business,  and  not 
come  flyting  among  respectable  people.  He  called 
Maggie's  father  a  drunken  old  carle,  and  Maggie 
herself  some  name  or  other — a  forswearing  jade, 
I  think  it  was — and  said  something  about  her  not 
being  married,  and  the  conduct  of  the  people  at 
theMiU ' 

'  Oh,  mother  I ' 

'You  may  say  "Oh,  mother!"  but  I'll  tell 
you  what  it  is,  Lorimer,  if  you  can't  take  reason- 
able part  with  your  own  people,  and  choose  to 
leave  your  mother's  house  to  be  invaded  and  in- 
sulted, I  'm  no  mother  of  yours  ;  and  the  sooner 
you  get  back  to  Italy,  or  elsevrhere,  the  better  I 
shall  be  pleased.' 

There  was  gloom  and  a  sort  of  sorrowful  con- 
tempt in  Lorimer  Boyd's  eyes,  as  he  raised  them 
to  his  mother's  face;  who,  taU  and  gaunt,  had 
stood  up  in  the  angry  excitement  of  the  last  sen- 
tence.    '  Mother,'  he  said,  '  you  desired  me,  just 
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now,  to  be  serious.  Will  yoic  be  serious,  and  tell 
me  clearly  what  tbese  people  bave  done,  and  what 
you  want  me  to  do  ?' 

*  I  want  you  to  prevent  my  being  subjected  to 
such  insolence.' 

'  How  can  I  prevent  it  ?  In  my  opinion,  you 
should  have  received,  at  all  events,  Mr.  Savile 
Heaton,  courteously ;  assured  him  that  the  strictest 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  outrage  of  which 
he  justly  complains,  even  though  you  felt  con- 
vinced no  one  employed  by  you  on  this  estate 
could  have  had  art  or  part  in  such  an  atrocious 
act;  and  so  dismissed  him.  I  think  it  was  an 
insult  to  send  to  him  the  very  person  of  whom 
he  came  to  complain.' 

*  Then  you  think  j)recisely  the  contrary  of  what 
I  do.  I  sent  the  factor  to  deny  it,  and  there's  an 
end.  I  'm  not  going  to  interfere  with  any  inquiry, 
or  anything  at  all  of  the  sort.  They  've  made 
their  beds,  and  now  they  may  lie  in  them, — that's 
my  dictum.' 

'What  beds?' 

'  I  '11  tell  you  what,  Lorimer :  though  Cloch- 
naben's  a  poor  creature  and  a  sicldy  goose,  he  's  a 
better  son  to  me  than  you  are,  with  all  your  brains 
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and  yoiir  book- writing.  You  know  well  enough, 
what  I  mean.  I  mean  that  they've  chosen  — 
with  their  new-fangled  notions  of  singing,  and 
glass  windows,  and  indecent  consecration  of  bits 
of  ground  where  parisliioners  lay  in  their  proper 
graves  before  ever  Mr.  Heaton  was  thought  of — 
to  set  the  whole  neighbourhood  against  them. 
The  place  is  in  a  perfect  uproar  with  his  ways  ; 
and  I'm  sure  I  don't  wonder  at  plugged  cart- 
wheels, or  anything  else,  with  that  Jezebel  liviag 
at  Torrieburn,  and  he  preaching  fancy  sermons 
wide  of  the  doctrine,  and  burying  folk  as  if  they 
were  Eoman  papists.' 

'  Do  you  seriously  think  that,  because  a  man 
preaches  as  an  Episcopalian, —  and  endeavours  to 
QQt  a  bit  of  unused  burial-ground  consecrated  for 
the  reception  of  the  dead  bodies  whose  occupj-ing 
souls,  in  this  life,  were  of  his  own  persuasion, — it 
is  therefore  fair,  right,  and  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  blow  up  his 
house,  injure  his  property,  and,  for  aught  the 
criminal  can  tell,  destroy  lives  ? ' 

'  I  desire  you  '11  not  call  my  factor  a  criminal.' 

'  Then  you  think  it  was  your  factor  I     Mother, 

it  is  with  grief  and  shame  I  leave  you ;  and  I 
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shall  go  straight  to  Torrieburn,  and  talk  this  over 
with  Savile  Hcatoii.' 

'  I  don't  believe  it  was  my  factor  ;  but  I  don't 
choose  you  to  take  part  with  these  people  ;  and  I 
hope  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  will  fall  down  upon 
them  for  their  conduct.' 

'Good  God!' 

'  Ay,  "  Good  God  ! "  and  He  wouldn't  be  good 
if  there  weren't  punishment  for  the  bad  ;  that 's 
my  dictum.' 

Lorimer  rose. 

'  Before  I  go,'  said  he,  with  gloomy  gravity, 
'  I  will  once  more  put  the  question  I  ought  simply 
to  have  asked  at  once,  instead  of  jesting  on  these 
subjects — What  do  you  want  done ;  and  why  did 
you  send  for  me  V 

*I  want  to — to  sweep  these  people  away,' 
answered  Lady  Clochnaben,  fiercelj^  '  I  ^yant  you 
to  desire  your  friend  Sir  Douglas  to  get  Mr. 
Heaton  removed  to  some  other  neighbourhood. 
He  can  do  it  if  he  chooses.  He  has  plenty  of 
interest;  let  Mr.  Heaton  have  another  living.' 

'  My  dear  mother !  Do  you  consider  that 
Torrieburn  is  Mrs.  Heaton's  home?  Do  you 
suppose  she  would  consent  ? ' 
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*  Who  asks  her  consent  ?  You  realh'  are  too 
young  to  be  rocked  in  a  cradle,  Lorimer.  Let 
Mr.  Heaton  find  her  a  home  ;  where  he  goes,  she 
can  go.  That  young  ne'er-do-weel,  Kenneth,  is 
of  age  ;  indeed,  he  must  now  be  two- and- twenty, 
or  more.  How  is  lie  to  bring  a  wife  (if  ever  he 
does  anything  so  decent  as  take  one)  to  live  with 
that  red-haired  flaunting  Jezebel  ?' 

*  Ah,  mother;  cease  the  abuse  of  that  poor  soul ! 
It  pains  me  always,  that  barking  of  one  woman's 
mouth  against  another ;  and  it  pains  me  doubly, 
trebly,  when  I  hear  it  from  my  mother's  lips.' 

He  paused,  and  added  hurriedly — *  Douglas 
took  his  wife — took  Gertrude — to  call  at  Torrie- 
burn.' 

'  Then  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself. 
And  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  hold  up  her  head 
among  honest  women  I ' 

^Who?' 

*  Lady  Eoss.  I,  for  one,  have  little  desire  to 
see  her,  if  she  keeps  such  company.' 

A  short  scornful  laugh,  followed  by  a  sigh 
from  the  very  depth  of  his  discontented  heart, 
was  all  Lorimer's  reply. 

Between   him  and  that  gaunt   fierce  mother 
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rose  tlie  soft  blusliing  yisioii  of  Gertrude.  Ger- 
trude, shy,  passionate,  pitiful,  womanly, —  Ger- 
trude, fond  and  loving.  If  ever  she  had  sons, 
could  there  come  a  day  when  her  son  would  feel 
as  he  did  now  ? 

Oh !  mothers,  and  wives,  and  sisters,  and 
daughters, — never  let  a  man,  connected  with  you 
by  the  nearest  and  dearest  links  that  God  can 
establish  between  His  creatures,  compare  you 
with  other  women,  and  find  you  so  wanting  in 
all  women's  best  attributes,  that  his  heart  aches 
at  the  result  of  his  comparison ! 

While  Lorimer  Boyd,  lost  in  painful  thought, 
slowly  reached  his  hat  and  prepared  to  depart, 
the  door  of  the  dark  oaken  room  where  they  sat 
suddenly  opened,  and  Alice  Ross  appeared  in  the 
light  on  the  threshold.  She  was  agitated, — 
obviously  agitated  ;  and  Lorimer,  who  vf  as  accus- 
tomed to  all  her  artificial  ways,  looked  at  her  now 
with  startled  curiosity. 

*  What  is  the  matter  ? '  said  Lady  Clochnaben, 
sharply ;  showing  that  to  her,  also,  Alice's  manner 
appeared  to  betoken  something  unusual,  as  she 
stood,  pale  and  panting,  in  her  grey  riding-habit. 

*  We  want  help.     Douglas  is  in  the  glen  with 
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a  man — a  man  who  has  fainted;  quite  a  young 
man ;  he  began  telling  us  the  circumstances,  but 
he  fainted  away.  He  has  escaped  from  confine- 
ment in  some  Roman  Catholic  college,  where  the 
priests  held  him  for  punishment.  And  he  was 
making  his  way  south  ;  but  he  has  taken  so  little 
nourishment  that  he  could  not  get  on.' 

*  There ! '  said  Lady  Clochnaben,  triumphantly, 
*  that  comes  of  your  teachers  and  preachers  like 
Mr.  Heaton.  Send  down  some  of  my  people  to 
the  glen;  and  you,  Lorimer,  come  with  me. 
"Will  you  take  an}i:hing,  Alice  ? ' 

No.  Alice  did  not  want  anything  for  herself : 
but  would  it  not  be  better  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment or  stimulant  to  the  man  in  the  glen  ?  He 
might  be  dying.  He  seemed  very  ill.  She  spoke 
with  her  usual  drawl,  but  her  eyes  gleamed. 

To  the  glen  the  whole  party  proceeded :  and 
there,  somewhat  recovered  from  his  fainting  fit, 
and  leaning  exhausted  against  the  bole  of  a  tree, 
they  found  the  stranger,  attended  by  Sir  Douglas. 
Alice's  sure-footed  pony  was  placed  at  his  service, 
Alice  herself  mounting  Sir  Douglas's  horse  ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  group  returned  slowly,  keeping 
company  with  the  riders. 
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Arrived  at  Cloclinaben,  the  young  man,  so 
opportunely  assisted,  entered  into  full  explana- 
tion of  liis  unfortunate  position.  A  convert  from 
the  Eoman  Catholic  faith,  he  had  intended  enter- 
ing orders,  if  possible,  in  England;  but,  on  re- 
turning to  the  college  where  he  had  been  educated, 
he  was  detained,  threatened,  cajoled,  and  again 
menaced.  He  was  finally  put  into  durance,  where 
he  had  remained  six  weeks,  daily  visited  by  the 
priests,  and  urged  to  return  to  the  real  fold. 
Escaping,  during  a  wild  stormy  night,  by  the 
romantic  expedient  of  catching  hold  of  a  branch 
that  swung  past  the  window  of  the  chapel  where 
he  had  been  permitted  to  attend  a  midnight  mass, 
lie  descended  to  the  glen,  by  following  the  course 
of  the  rocky  river  which  divided  the  lands  of 
Clochnaben  from  the  secluded  spot  where  the 
obnoxious  seminary  was  situated,  and  which  in- 
deed was  little  more  than  a  substantial  farm-house 
and  outbuildings,  to  which  a  chapel  and  surround- 
ing stone  walls  had  been  attached. 

Six  weeks  of  a  diet  approaching  starvation  ; 
in  confined  air;  tormented  by  exhortations  and 
Wiitching,  and  forbidden  ever  to  recline  even  for 
an  hour's  rest,  had  so  reduced  him,  that  he  was 
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unable  at  length  to  do  more  than  crawl  into  what 
appeared  to  him  the  ^-icinity  of  fellow-creatures. 
He  described  very  graphically  the  di-eadful  mix- 
ture of  hope  and  fear  with  which  he  beheld,  high 
above  and  beyond  him,  the  grey  towers  with 
scattered  lights,  standing  up  in  the  night,  while 
he  lay  helpless  on  the  earth  ;  and  the  sensations 
produced  in  his  mind  by  the  slow  approach  of  the 
sound  of  horses'  feet  leisurely  coming  onwards, 
till  the  reassuring  sight  of  the  grey  habit  of  Alice, 
and  the  stately  form  of  Sir  Douglas,  emerged  into 
view  from  the  woods.  He  desired  only  a  day  or 
two's  hospitality  till  he  could  communicate  with 
friends  in  Shropshire,  who  would  arrange  for  his 
return  to  them  ;  and  in  a  very  gentlemanlike  and 
natural  manner  he  thanked  the  persons  round 
him  earnestly  for  his  rescue. 

*  I  think,'  said  he,  '  if  I  had  not  fallen  in  with 
Christian  friends  just  when  I  did,  I  was  in  such  a 
state  of  exhaustion  that  I  should  have  succumbed 
to  it,  and  you  would  have  had  to  conjecture  re- 
specting the  stray  corpse  of  an  apparently  starved 
man,  instead  of  assisting  a  living  one.' 

He  smiled  faintly  as  he  spoke ;  and  his  coun- 
tenance, meagre  as  it  was  with  suffering,  was  far 
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from  impleasing.  Large  dark  intelligent  eyes, 
looking  larger  from  the  extreme  hollowness  of  his 
cheeks,  and  a  costume  rather  in  the  style  that  is 
termed  '  shabby  genteel,'  prepossessed  the  female 
portion  of  the  group  in  his  favour;  and  gaunt 
Lady  Clochnaben  condescended,  after  a  pause,  to 
command  '  the  red  room'  to  be  got  ready  for  him ; 
observing,  with  very  obvious  truth,  that  Glen- 
rossie  was  a  good  way  off,  and,  as  the  young  man 
was  then  in  the  very  grounds  of  Clochnaben,  he 
might  just  as  well  remain  there. 

Alice,  Lady  Clochnaben  also  invited  to  stay 
the  night,  by  way  of  company  for  the  stranger. 
Sir  Douglas  rode  home,  with  the  story  of  their 
morning's  adventure  to  interest  Gertrude ;  and 
Lorimer  executed  his  intention  of  seeking  the 
inmates  of  Torrieburn,  and  hearing  their  reasons 
for  supposing  the  Clochnaben  j^^ople  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  dangerous  act  of  malice 
directed  against  the  safety  and  comfort  of  Mr. 
Savile  Heaton. 

The  '  red-haired  Jezebel,'  whose  warm  golden 
locks  were  still  as  blowzy  as  during  her  morning 
visit  to  the  irate  dowager,  and  her  ample  bust 
still   heaving  with  hysterical  remainder   of  past 
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sobs,  was  greatly  touched  by  the  courtesy  and 
kindness  of  Lorimer  Boyd's  manner,  and  the 
interest  and  sympathy  he  showed,  in  the  un- 
warrantable attack  made  upon  them.  But,  if 
she  could  haye  torn  gaunt  Lady  Clochnaben  to 
pieces  vdth  her  wild  "white  arms,  she  certainly 
woidd  not  haye  shown  much  mercy ;  and  the 
extraordinary  yehemence  with  which  she  kept 
striking  her  own  knees,  in  anyil  fashion,  with 
her  well-shaped  hands  doubled  as  if  for  boxing, 
half  amused  and  half  irritated  Lorimer  while 
talking  to  her.  So  did  the  remarks  she  did  not 
scruple  to  make  on  his  mother  ;  seeming  entirely 
to  forget  the  relationship,  and,  with  a  confused 
reference  to  her  narrow  stock  of  books  and  their 
subjects,  calling  that  lofty  dowager  *  Auld  Jack 
the  Giant-Killer,'  and  the 

*  Bogle-bo  o'  Billy  Myre, 
Wha  kills  the  bairns  a'.' 

But  a  yet  greater  disturbance  of  3Iaggie's 
peace  (if  Maggie  eyer  knew  the  word  peace) 
was  to  come. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

The  Stranger  Preaches  a  Sermon, 


Y  tlie  wide  lieartli  in  the  reception-room 
of  Cloclinaben  Castle — wliere  a  fire  of 
pinewood  and  coal  had  been  kindled  to  baffle 
the  chill  summer  evening, —  and  where  heavy 
woollen  curtains  of  tartan  were  drawn  across  the 
deep  narrow  embrasures  of  the  old-fashioned 
windows  sunk  in  the  stone  walls, —  sat,  greatly 
comforted  and  much  at  his  ease,  in  spite  of  the 
stiffness  of  shape  of  his  high -backed  chair,  the 
hero  of  that  adventure  in  the  glen.  Opposite 
to  him,  in  tv>'0  similarly  high-backed  chairs,  sat 
Alice  Ross  and  Lady  Clochnaben. 

The  words  '  lounge '  and  '  recline  '  were  not 
in  her  lad^'ship's  vocabulary,  any  more  than  the 
tabooed  words  '  fond  '  and  *  give  : '  and  if,  in  the 
privacy  of  her  lone  turret-chamber  at  Glenrossie, 
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Alice  relapsed  into  cusHons  and  softness,  at  all 
events  in  the  Dowager's  presence  she  preserved 
that  attitude  which  alone  was  considered  decent 
or  fit  for  a  well-bred  female. 

She  sat,  then,  bolt  upright ;  her  little  pale 
hands  folded  in  her  lap,  looking  furtively  at  the 
stranger.     Furtively,  and  askance. 

And  Lady  Clochnaben  also  looked  at  him : 
not  at  all  furtively,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with 
a  scrutinizing  and  contemplative  stare ;  as  if, 
having  warmed  and  fed  him,  she  was  now  merely 
exercising  a  natural  right  of  inspection  of  the 
stray  creature  found  on  her  lands. 

If  the  young  man  was  conscious  of  the  double 
examination,  he  did  not  show  it.  His  great  lu- 
minous eyes  were  fixed  abstractedly  on  the  fire, 
wide  and  unwinking,  as  if  they  di^ank  in  the  light. 
A  somewhat  hectic  colour  had  succeeded  his  pale- 
ness and  exhaustion,  making  his  eyes  seem  still 
brighter  and  the  cheek-bones  more  i^rominent. 
The  mouth  of  that  strange  meagre  face  was  its 
only  defective  feature.  It  was  at  once  hard  and 
sensual — hard,  in  spite  of  the  full  contour  of 
the  Kps,  and  the  submissive  smile  with  which 
he  answered  all  the  questions   his  grim  hostess 
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was  pleased  to  put  to  him.  A  Portuguese  sort 
of  mouth  :  something  apish,  in  the  form  and  ex- 
pression of  the  jaw. 

With  respect  to  her  questionings,  Lady  Cloch-i 
naben  '  ne  se  gena  jmsJ  She  asked  whatever  it 
came  into  her  head  to  ask — his  age,  his  parent- 
age, his  name,  his  tastes  and  occupations,  his 
means  of  living,  his  chances  of  aid  from  relations 
or  friends,  his  hopes  for  the  future,  his  adven- 
tures in  the  past.  And,  though  all  these  ques- 
tions were  answered  with  the  smoothest  readiness, 
it  was  astonishing  how  very  vague  and  incom- 
plete, after  all,  was  the  impression  left  on  the 
hearer's  mind. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  his  name  was  James 
Frere,  his  family  belonging  to  Shropshire,  and 
his  strongest  desire  on  earth  to  become  a  mis- 
sionary preacher,  and  do  good  in  his  generation 
— *yea,  even  by  the  extremest  sacrifice,' — Lady 
Clochnaben  could  not  say  she  had  learnt  any- 
thing which  had  not  been  told,  without  ques- 
tioning, when  he  was  recovering  from  his  fainting 
fit  in  the  glen  that  morning. 

After  a  while  she  inquired  whether  he  was 
a  rapid  accountant.     Yes;    he  believed  he   wa^ 
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very  quick  at  figures.  Could  lie  draw?  Yes, 
he  could  draw  in  a  poor  way  :  he  had  not  studied : 
he  had  amused  himself  with  pen-and-ink  etching 
now  and  then,  and  architectural  sketches,  bill- 
ing to  utilize  these  gifts,  the  gaunt  old  lady 
informed  him  she  desired  to  build  an  addition 
to  the  Castle  towards  the  brow  of  the  precipitous 
rock  on  which  it  was  erected,  and  ^  would  be 
glad  of  any  suggestion  on  paper '  he  could  give 
as  to  the  building,  and  any  approximate  calcu- 
lation of  expense :  at  the  same  time  opening  a 
blotting-book,  and  putting  that,  and  pens  and 
ink,  ready  for  him. 

Mr.  James  Frere  did  not  refuse;  he  rose 
from  his  high-backed  chair,  and  courteously 
advanced  to  the  table.  Alice  had  taken  her 
work.  As  he  passed  her  he  slightly  paused. 
*  What  curious  work,'  he  said :  '  what  is  it  ? 
What  a  beautiful  glossy  material  I ' 

^I  am  making  nets  of  chenille — it  is  very 
soft,'  said  pussy-cat  Alice ;  and  she  held  one 
of  the  hanlvs  up  for  examination.  For  an  in- 
stant he  touched  it  with  his  long  attenuated 
fingers  ;  and  her  eyes  followed  them.     She  drew 
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Lady  Cloclinaben's  attention,  in  a  low  under- 
tone, to  a  remarkable  scar  on  tlie  back  of  his 
band,  as  be  sat  down  to  bis  arcbitectm^al  task. 

!Yoii  bave  been  badly  bnrt  some  time,'  said 
the  grim  hostess,  pointing  to  the  scar  with  little 
ceremony. 

Mr.  James  Frere  paused  for  a  moment  in 
his  etching,  glanced  at  his  hand,  and  said  quietly, 
*  Yes ;  it  was  a  knife.' 

But  he  volunteered  no  further  information. 

It  teas  a  linife.  "Was  it  a  penance,  or  an  attack, 
or  what?  Alice  felt  curious.  She  mused  as 
she  twisted  the  soft  chenille ;  and,  so  musing, 
and  seeing  from  under  the  narrowed  lids  of  her 
eyes  that  Lady  Clochnaben  was  also  considering  • 
and  not  looking  her  way,  but  sternly  contem- 
plating her  own  foot  as  it  rested  on  the  edge  of 
the  fender,  she  ventured  a  furtive  examination 
once  more  of  the  hand  and  its  owner. 

But,  just  as  her  cautious  glance  had  travelled 
from  the  hand  to  the  downcast  brow  of  the  sketcher, 
he  suddenly  lifted  his  head ;  and  turning  his  broad, 
bright,  intelligent  gaze  fall  on  her  face,  met  the 
eyes  that  were  stealthily  creeping  towards  him. 
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as  if  lie  had  flashed  a  lantern  on  her  pale  features 
and  sandy  hair  !  Alice  was  not  embarrassed.  She 
never  was  embarrassed.  ]\Iany  a  girl  in  her  place 
would  have  blushed  and  laughed ;  or  blushed, 
without  laughing.  Alice  merely  smiled ;  a  little 
grave  odd  smile,  a  sort  of  tacit  admission,  — 
*  "Well,  I  iras  looking  at  you :  and  what  of 
that?' 

The  young  stranger  smiled  also  :  and  whereas, 
a  very  few  minutes  before,  Alice  had  been  re- 
flecting that  he  would  make  a  good  study  for  a 
picture  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness ;  it 
suddenty  seemed  to  her  that  it  was  rather  an  in- 
solent smile ;  from  a  countenance  an}i:hing  but 
religious  or  ascetic,  but,  to  her  taste,  extremely 
handsome. 

And,  as  both  smiles  died  away,  Alice  resimied 
her  cautious  demureness  in  the  high-backed  chair  ; 
and  the  hard-set  lines  round  3Ir.  Frere's  mouth 
seemed  to  deepen  in  intensity,  as  he  once  more 
bent  over  the  writing-table. 

The  silence  which  followed  was  broken  by 
Lady  Clochnaben. 

'  Mr.  Frere,'  she  said,  '  did  you  ever  preach  ? ' 

This  time  the  readiness  of  answer  seemed  in 
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abeyance  for  a  few  seconds.  Then,  in  a  low 
steady  voice,  lie  replied,  '  Never ;  I  never  ven- 
tured.' 

'  CoicM  you  preach  ? ' 

*  Of  course,  I  suppose  that  I  could ;  the  grace 
of  God  assisting.' 

'  As  to  the  grace  of  God,  it 's  "  help  yourself, 
and  heaven  will  help  you," — that's  my  dictum. 
Some  can  preach,  and  some  can't, — who  may  be 
very  good  men  for  all  that.     But  I  want  a  man 

who  ccm  preach.     I  have  been  thinking '  and 

here  the  dowager  frowned  yet  more  sternly  at 
the  foot  planted  on  the  fender, — '  I  have,  I  say, 
been  thinking,  that  you  might  be  of  great  use  in 
this  distracted  place;  and,  if  you've  any  spirit, 
you  might  just  drive  out  those  that  never  shoidd 
have  been  here  at  all.  And  I'll  tell  you  what 
it  is,  young  sir :  if  I  thought  that  you  'd  under- 
take it,  you  're  welcome  to  stay  here,  up  at  the 
Castle,  as  long  as  ever  it  suits  ye  to  remain,  until 
that  desirable  consummation  should  come  about.' 

This  somewhat  discursive  and  involved  reason- 
ing being  further  explained  by  the  Dowager 
Clochnaben,  it  became  clear  to  her  attentive  guest 
that  what  was  expected  of  him  vras,  so  to  bewitch 
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the  small  worlcl  to  which  she  would  introduce 
him,  that  he  should  oust  ^Ir.  Sayile  Heaton  from 
the  hearts  and  ears  of  his  already  dwindling  con- 
gregation, and  *  put  him  to  silence '  by  the  yery 
simple  process  of  leading  him  without  listeners  in 
the  parish. 

And,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  meagre  and  per- 
secuted hero  of  the  glen  was  to  liye  at  the  Castle 
'  as  long  as  it  suited  him ;'  unreclaimed  by  his 
Shropshire  friends. 

The  hand  that  had  that  conspicuous  scar  on  it, 
idly  clasped  and  unclasped  the  paper-knife  on  the 
table,  and  balanced  it  lightly,  while  the  stranger 
listened  to  these  proposals. 

^  I  will  exert  what  poor  gifts  I  may  haye, 
next  Sabbath,  if  your  ladyship  pleases.  In  no 
church,  but  on  the  brow  of  this  rocky  hill,  where 
I  haye  met  with  such  signal  deliyerance ;  and  at 
no  set  time  of  others'  preaching, — for  that  would 
be  an  unseemly,  and,  as  I  am  at  present  situated, 
probably  an  unsuccessful,  riyalry.  But  just  in  the 
interyal, — when  a  discourse  mis^ht  be  listened  to 
without  offence, — if  your  ladyship  could  giye  such 
notice  as  seems  good  to  you,  and  likely  to  serye 
the  end  you  haye  in  yiew,  I  would  d.o  my  best  for 
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the  glory  of  my  Heavenly  Master,  and  leave  the 
result  to  His  mercy.' 

So  it  was  settled  that  Mr.  Frere  should  preach ; 
and  the  notice  the  grim  woman  gave — heightened 
with  every  detail  of  romance  respecting  the  re- 
ligious persecution  to  which  he  had  been  subjected 
by  '  Satan  and  his  priests,'  and  favoured  by  the 
ever-ready  curiosity  of  the  congregations  to  hear 
''a  skreed  o'  the  doctrine'  from  new  lips — brought 
together  as  large  a  crowd  as  the  three  neighbour- 
hoods of  Glenrossie,  Torrieburn,  and  Clochnaben, 
eould  furnish. 

'Not  was  the  success  of  the  stranger  doubtful. 
A  voice  more  powerful  and  yet  musical  —  more 
practised  in  its  ready  inflections,  its  tones  of 
warning,  of  tenderness,  of  deprecation — never 
addressed  a  group  of  fellow-men. 

As  to  the  matter  of  his  discourse — it  was 
strange,  ingenious,  and  occasionally  marred  by 
what  the  more  educated  portion  of  his  hearers 
might  think  bad  taste.  Yet  even  that,  seemed 
a  calculation,  and  intended  to  rouse  attention 
among  his  poorer  auditory.  And  he  was  right ; 
images  and  illustrations  which  to  the  cultivated 
seemed   absurd,   to    the    uncultivated   are   often 
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merely  striking.  It  is  astonisLing  how  little 
apparent  to  such  minds  is  that  which  we  term 
'  the  grotesque.' 

There  had  been  an  expectation  that  he  would 
dwell  on  his  personal  history  and  sufferings,  and 
reveal  the  dark  *  secrets  of  the  prison-houso ' 
whence  he  had  escaped.  But  no  such  egotistical 
preface  ushered  in  his  theme. 

After  a  brief  fervent  allusion  of  thankfulness 
for  the  rescue  which  had  made  his  opportunity  of 
addressing  them,  he  passed  to  his  text,  which  had 
no  connecting  link  with  such  matters.  It  was, 
^  Could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour  ? '  And 
nothing  could  be  more  pathetic  or  impressive  than 
his  appeal  to  *  the  hearts  that  fall  asleep,'  to  wake, 
bestir  themselves,  and  devote  their  energies  in 
good  time  to  God ;  nothing  more  appalling  than 
the  picture  he  drew  of '  the  time  to  come,'  when 
it  should  be  '  too  late '  for  energy  ;  *  too  late '  for 
repentance  ;  when  the  sluggish  heart  might  '  sleep 
on  and  take  its  rest,' —  God  and  good  angels  de- 
parting from  it  for  ever  ! 

The  divergence  from  his  actual  argument  was 
in  the  occasion  he  took,  to  lay  stress  on  the  scene 
in  vrhich  this  text  of  warning  had  first  been  given. 
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In  the  garden — the  garden  where  Christ  habitu- 
ally walked  with  His  disciples  ;  and  from  thence 
he  lectured  discursively  and  vehemently  in  favour 
of  open-air  meetings  and  hill-preachings,  and 
against  all  '  enclosed  and  decorated  places/  and 
'idolatrous  temples  and  such  like,' — as  sin- 
ful and  offensive.  He  said,  Christ  who  had 
taught  in  the  Temple,  was  yet  remembered  best 
by  the  '  Sermon  on  the  Moimt '  and  the  '  Agony 
in  the  Garden  f  that  He  had  preached  '  on  the 
pathless  shore,  and  on  the  rolling  waves  of  the 
ever- restless  sea,  and  in  the  sandy  and  mipro- 
ductive  desert,  where  the  very  bread  and  fishes 
that  were  to  sustain  life  in  His  hearers  had  to  be 
miraculously  multiplied — so  far  away  were  they 
from  human  habitation  and  the  help  of  man's 
work.'  Yea,'  he  said,  *  the  very  law  of  God  Him- 
self was  given  to  Moses  on  the  bare  mountain  — 
"  and  out  of  a  bush — out  of  a  bush — He  spake  in 
His  thunders!'" 

And  so,  argued  the  strange  preacher,  the 
gardens,  and  the  wilds,  and  the  bushes,  and 
the  hills,  and  the  great  grey  old  olive-trees, 
and  the  palms  whose  gathered  branches  were 
scattered    under    Christ's    feet,    were    dearer   to 
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God  tlian  any  work  or  carvins:  of  man's  hand, 
and  more  acceptable  than  all  the  painted  play- 
things of  his  skill.  And  the  use  of  such  decorated 
and  covered  places  as  were  now  the  sinful  fashion, 
was  calculated  to  corrupt  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
adoration ;  to  teach  men  to  pray  only  when  they 
could  do  so  softly  and  conveniently ;  to  encourage 
mincing  women  in  rich  clothing  to  attend  merely 
when  it  was  not  too  cold,  or  too  wet,  or  too 
windy,  in  their  opinion,  for  indolent  homage  to 
their  Maker. 

And  then  suddenly,  as  it  were,  carried  away 
by  his  subject,  he  burst  forth  in  a  sort  of  rapture 
about  Sprayers  and  burials  at  sea;'  and  souls  ac- 
cepted '  even  on  the  blood-stained  herbage  of  the 
battle-field;'  and  from  the  graphic  image  of 
sailors  in  an  open  boat  at  midnight,  drifting  away 
from  their  burning  ship  ^vithout  food  or  compass, 
*  relying  on  the  Lord,'  he  passed  to  the  historic 
tradition  of  the  night- service  read  by  one  army 
while  the  other  was  carousing,  and  the  victory 
that  followed.  "Winding  up  all  with  a  word- 
picture  as  vivid  as  ever  was  painted,  of  a  dying 
soldier  left  by  unconscious  comrades  among  a 
scattered    heap  of  the   moon-lighted   slain,    and 
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saying  his  final  praj^er  to  Gocl  alone  and  un- 
attended ;  *  needing  no  temple  but  the  starry 
vault  of  heaven  opened  to  his  upturned  eyes; 
and  after  the  great  din  of  war  and  the  thrill 
of  the  trumpet,  hearing  no  music  but  the  wind 
soughing  through  the  darkened  trees  —  ^  that 
plaintive  monotone  in  the  great  hj^mn  of  life 
which  for  ever,  and  till  this  world  shall  shrivel 
like  a  sci'oU.  goeth  up  from  all  things  created  to 
the  Creator  of  all.' 

And  with  this  image,  and  these  words,  the 
musical  and  resounding  voice  died  down  into 
silence,  and  there  was  a  slow  dispersion  of  the 
crowd:  young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and 
crones,  going  dreamily  away;  children  looking 
timidly  about,  as  though  Moses  lived  in  those 
surrounding  tufts  of  broom  and  heather ;  men 
in  folded  plaids  and  Hieland  bonnets,  pro- 
nouncing it  a  *  varry  grand  discoorse,'  and  Lady 
Clochnaben,  with  a  grim  triumphant  smile, 
standing  still  by  the  preacher's  side,  but  not 
looking  at  him  —  looking  rather  towards  her 
son  Lorimer,  who  had  passed  his  arm  through 
that  of  Sir  Douglas  preparatory  to  departure — 
and  to  the  sinner  of  Torrieburn,  who   had   not 
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only  dared  to  listen,  to  a  religious  '  discoorse,' 
but  ^as  noT7  actually  giving  her  opinion  on  it, 
in  that  loud  jaunty  manner  which  she  adopted 
to  show  her  independence. 

And  IMaggie's  opinion  was,  that  there  were 
*  ow'r  muckle  words  for  folk  to  follow,'  and  that 
3Ir.  Frere  was,  to  her  thinking,  'like  the  pail 
o'  milk  gotten  frae  Leddy  Grace,  ane  o'  the 
black  kye ;  that  just  aye  frothit,  and  brimmit 
ow'r.  And  sae,  my  mon,  dinna  ye  be  dooncast, 
for  your  Sabbath  discoorses  are  no  that  wearyfu', 
though  whiles  they  mak'  me  a  bit  sleepy ; '  and 
she  laid  her  large  comely  hand  on  Savile  Hea- 
ton's  shoulder  as  she  spoke. 

And,  in  token  of  consciousness  of  the  light 
burden  thus  imposed,  Mr.  Heaton  put  his  own 
hand  over  Maggie's — not  indeed  as  returning  the 
ill-timed  caress,  but  rather  as  a  hand  is  laid  on 
the  head  of  a  favourite  dog,  to  keep  it  still  while 
the  owner  is  conversing  with  friends  ;  and  he 
then  addressed  himself  to  Mr.  Bovd. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

Kith  -  and  -  Kin  Love. 

CANIS'OT  help  thinking  it  improbable/ 
said  Mr.  Heaton  diffidently, — while  still 
suppressing  Maggie's  hand,  —  Hhat  this  is  Mr. 
Frere's  first  preaching.  He  has  much  eloquence 
—  and — and  much  courage.* 

'  I  entirely  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Heaton ; ' 
answered  Lorimer,  'it  is  even  impossihkj  in  my 
opinion.  The  man  is  a  very  practised  speaker  ; 
and  I  am  tolerably  sure  that  I  have  heard  him 
before,  years  ago, — somewhere  abroad,  though  I 
cannot  clearly  call  to  mind  where  or  when.  I 
think  he  must  be  an  Irishman.  The  style  he 
has  adopted,  and  his  whole  appearance,  favour 
that  supposition.  I  never  heard  a  voice  that  ran 
up  and  down  the  gamut  in  that  way,  that  was 
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not  Irish,  nor  ever  heard  the  same  fluency  in  men 
of  any  other  nation.' 

*You  must  be  mistaken,  I\Ir.  Boyd/  said  the 
voice  of  Alice  Eoss.  ^  He  told  us  himself  that 
he  was  of  a  Shropshire  family,  and  he  is  too 
young  to  have  preached  anywhere  years  ago, 
for  he  has  not  yet  attained  to  his  twenty-fifth 
birthday.' 

The  deliberate  drawl  with  which  Miss  Eoss 
always  spoke,  was  not  quickened  by  any  emotion 
in  this  little  defence.  On  the  contrary,  there 
was  something  peculiarly  slow  and  tight  in  her 
utterance  of  these  sentences,  as  though  she  were 
strangKng  Lorimer's  opinion  in  its  cradle.  But 
sharp  gleams  of  indignation  came  from  her  eyes, 
like  the  electric  sparks  from  Grimalkin's  fur ; 
brilliant,  and  equally  evanescent. 

*  Is  Sister  Ailie  charmed  with  the  new 
preacher?'  said  Sir  Douglas,  smiling.  *  He  is 
just  the  sort  of  man  to  hit  a  lady's  fancy.  But, 
indeed,'  added  he,  earnestly,  'I  do  wrong  to 
utter  a  light  word  on  the  subject.  He  is  a 
very  remarkable  young  man,  very  remarkable  ; 
and  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  his  best  hopes 
wiU   be   fulfilled,  and   that   he  will,  indeed,   be 
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most  useful  in  his  generation  !  Suffering  is  a 
good  school.  No  one  can  look  at  him  and  not 
see  that  he  has  suffered  much.  I  long  to  do 
him  a  kindness,  if  it  were  at  all  in  my  power. 
I  hope  to  see  much  of  him.  It  is  not  often  one 
meets  with  such  a  man.  As  to  Lorimer's  idea 
of  having  seen  him  before,  fancies  of  that  sort 
come  to  us  all ;  and  about  his  age,  with  those 
beardless  men  it  is  very  difficult  to  calculate ; 
they  constantly  look  either  very  much  younger 
or  very  much  older  than  they  are.  Take  my 
arm,  Ailie ;  you  seem  tired.' 

And,  while  Savile  Heaton  and  Lorimer 
walked  on  in  front,  talking  eagerly  together, 
Alice  and  stately  Sir  Douglas  followed:  sitting 
down  now  and  then  on  the  banks  of  heather, 
that  Alice's  fatigue  might  not  be  increased. 
Besting  in  the  open  air;  far  sweeter  rest  than 
ever  is  found  on  silken  couch  or  cushioned 
fauteuil ;  the  small  streamlet  bubbKng  and  trick- 
ling down  the  hill,  laughing  its  silver  laugh 
amid  the  stones ;  and  that,  and  the  *  sough ' 
amid  the  incense-breathing  pines,  making  in- 
deed a  sweet  chord  in  that  hymn, — which  Mr. 
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James  Frere  had  impressed  most  deepl}'  on 
Miss  E-oss's  memory. 

And  it  was  during  this  -^alk  -svith.  her  half- 
brother,  that  Alice  held  with  him  a  remarkable 
conversation — one  that  he  conld  not  forget;  one 
which  in  after  times  the  curl  of  a  fern  leaf,  or 
the  notes  of  the  thrush's  song,  or  the  sight  of 
a  harebell  among  long  dry  grass, — in  short,  the 
most  trivial  accidental  things — would  bring  back 
to  him  as  if  her  words  were  but  just  spoken, 
and  her  pale  irregular  profile  were  still  between 
him  and  the  evening  sky. 

For  it  was  not  often  that  Alice  and  Sir 
Douglas  held  long  tetc-d-iete  colloquies.  He 
was  a  busy  landlord ;  an  attached  husband  ;  a 
companionable  friend  to  his  male  associates ;  a 
tolerably  studious  reader,  though  no  bookworm. 
He  had  neither  the  time, — nor,  if  truth  is  to 
be  spoken,  the  thought, — to  bestow  on  her. 

And  '  Ailie '  knew  it.  She  knew  she  was 
the  last  and  the  least  of  his  thoughts,  kindly 
as  he  was  ;  and  therefore  she  made  the  most  of 
her  rare  opportunities  when  she  got  them. 

I  wonder  if  women  who  are   '  first  objects ' 
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in  some  large  and  liappy  home  circle, —  or  even 
'  first  objects '  to  tlie  objects  tbey  themselves 
love, —  ever  ruminate  over  the  condition  of  one 
who  is  nohodi/s  first  object.  How  lone  in  the 
midst  of  company  such  a  one  must  feel !  What 
silence  must  lie  under  all  their  talking  and 
laughing !  What  strange  disruption  from  the 
linked  chain  that  holds  all  the  rest  together  ! 
What  exile,  though  ever  present !  What  starv- 
ation of  soul,  in  the  midst  of  all  those  great 
shares  of  love  meted  out  around  her  ! 

Ailie  was  not  social  by  nature  ;  nor  loving  ; 
nor  yearning  for  love :  but  she  was  conscious  of 
loneliness,  and  resented  the  pain. 

With  a  skill  of  which  she  only  had  the 
mastery,  she  led,  little  by  little,  back  to  that 
implication  of  being  *  charmed '  by  James  Frere, 
which  her  half-brother  had  lightly  passed  over, 
fearing  to  wound  even  by  that  gentle  jest. 

You  could  never  know  how  Ailie  managed 
this  sort  of  thing.  She  had  some  private  Ari- 
adne's clue,  by  means  of  which,  if  she  wished 
to  escape  from  discussion  of  a  subject,  pursue 
it  as  you  would,  she  was  out  through  the  laby- 
rinth where  you  remained,  and  free  in  space. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  desired  to  avoid 
touching  some  topic  of  risk  and  discomfort,  it 
was  in  vain  you  retreated  from  it.  Through 
the  intricate  passages  of  thought,  into  your  very 
heart  of  hearts  came  Ailie  and  her  clue,  and  sat 
down  victor  over  your  intended  privacy.  How 
she  crept  back,  softly  and  soimdlessly,  along  the 
parapet,  and  up  the  roof,  and  in  at  the  window 
of  Sir  Douglas's  thoughts,  and  recommenced  a 
little  discussion  and  defence,  respecting  the  pos- 
sibility of  her  being  '  charmed  '  by  one  '  so  much 
a  stranger  '  as  Mr.  James  Frere,  the  warm-hearted 
soldier  could  not  have  told  ;  but  he  remembered 
for  ever  the  singular  wind-up  of  Ailie's  denials 
of  such  a  possibility. 

'  iN'ot  only,'  she  said,  '  I  do  not  think  that  I 
should  be  easily  charmed  by  a  stranger  (and  after 
all,  lone  as  my  life  has  been,  I  have,  of  course, 
had  my  opportunities,  and  can  test  myself  in 
that) ;  but  I  am  just  incapable  of  concei^dng  those 
romantic  loves  and  nonsenses  that  I  read  of  in 
books,  and  hear  of;  and  they  just  go  by  like  a 
false  dream  !  It  well  may  be  hecause  I  have  been 
so  lonelv,  but  to  mv  thinkino^  there  can  be  no 
love,  no  tie,  like  love  and  tic  of  kith  and  kin. 
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*Do  1J0U  not  tliink ' — and  liere  slie  turned  slowly- 
round,  and  looked  up  wistfully  in  lier  lialf-bro- 
ther's  face  — '  do  you  not  tliink  that,  wliere  tkere 
is  to  tlie  making  of  us  tlie  very  same  flesh,  and 
blood  and  spirit,  tlie  tie  must  be  stronger  for 
love?  stronger  than  mere  fancy,  or  even  ap- 
proval, or  attachment,  that  way  that  the  books 
put  it  ?  For  love  may  change  (and  we  read  that 
too),  and  it  may  prove  false  (and  there  's  many 
an  old  ballad  to  that),  and  it  is  a  jealous  restless 
thing,  by  what  I  can  make  out  (and  I  declare  I 
often  think  of  it  when  I  try  to  please  Lady  Ross, 
and  try  to  imagine  if  /  should  object  even  to  a 
sister  being  too  much  to  a  man  that  was  all  in  all 
to  ^]ie)  :  but  in  kith-and-kin  love,  there  need  be 
be  none  of  all  that.  Kith-and-kin  love  is  sure. 
You  can't  change  from  being  the  same  flesh  and 
blood ;  and  though,  of  course,  I  've  heard  of  sister 
and  brother's  quarrels  and  coldness,  I  think  surely 
it  never  could  last, — to  part  them  as  common  love 
does  ;  and  I  think,  if  I  had  had  an  own  brother, 
as  I  have  only  a  half-brother ' —  she  spoke  it  with 
a  most  plaintive  drawl  — '  I  think,  indeed  I 
am  perfectly  positive,  I  should  have  loved  that 
brother  better  than   any  man   that   crossed   my 
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path  of  life,  let  tliat  man  be  what  he  might.  For 
oh !  dear,  you  '11  never  know  how  much  I  've 
thought,  even  about  you,  and  wondered  if  ever 
you  'd  come  home  to  stay,  and  what  kith-and-kin 
love  would  be  like,  for  me  !  ^any  a  day,  in  the 
Kttle  turret  room,  I  Ve  looked  to  it,  and  perhaps 
foolishly;  for  God  made  me  but  an  insignificant 
creature,  and  you  'd  need  a  sister  with  more  fire 
and  strength  in  her,  before  she  could  be  much  to 
you  !  But,  still,  I  '11  not  be  easily  "  charmed  " 
away,  Douglas ;  and  that  you  '11  find/ 

The  tone  was  so  grave  and  sad ;  the  slender 
form  sat  so  stifi*  and  still ;  the  eyes,  though  wist- 
ful, were  so  without  the  expectation  or  possibility 
of  tears ;  it  was  all  so  unlike  either  girlish  senti- 
mentality or  passionate  woman's  ejxinchcment,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  know  how  to  take,  or  how  to 
answer  it. 

Difficult,  at  least,  to  Sir  Douglas. 

And  as  the  echo  of  all  she  said,  rolled  after 
the  spoken  sentences  from  his  ear  into  his  easy 
heart ;  he  thought  with  what  touching  innocence 
his  poor  lonely  half-sister,  spoke  of  love,  and 
being  charmed,  as  a  thing  she  had  heard  of,  read 
of,  sung  old  ballads  about,  but  of  which  she  had 
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no  personal  experience, — how  lier  one  sole  notion 
was  '  kith-and-ldn  love/  which  was  to  her  all  in 
all ;  —  and  he  was  greatly  moved. 

He  folded  Alice  in  his  arms  as  they  rose  to 
continue  their  walk  homewards ;  and  then  he  said, 
— '  My  dear  little  woman,  my  poor  Ailie,  the  na- 
tural life  of  your  sex  is  to  be  all  in  all  to  some 
true  mate,  and  not  to  depend  altogether  on  what 
you  call  ^' kith-and-kin  "  love: — but  of  this  be 
quite  sure,  that  you  shall  always  iind  in  me  the 
love  of  an  own  brother,  not  of  a  half-brother; 
you  shall  tell  me  your  joys  and  sorrows,  and 
thoughts  and  feelings,  as  you  have  done  this  day ; 
and  when  you  are  "  charmed  "  (as  I  can't  help 
hoping  for  you,  some  day,  Ailie),  I  '11  love  that 
man,  if  he  is  worthy  of  you  and  treats  you  ten- 
derly as  your  sweet  nature  requires  to  be  treated, 
as  if  he  also  was  my  born  brother,  and  nearer  my 
own  soul  than  any  one  except  my  Kenneth  of  old 
bojdsh  days.' 

And  so  they  walked  home, — very  silent,  both 
cf  them.  Only,  v/hen  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
turrets  of  Glenrossie,  Sir  Douglas  pointed  up  to 
her  little  nook  with  a  kindly  smile,  and,  pressing 
her   slender  passive  hands  in   his   own,    said, — 
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*  You  will  never  feel  so  loneh'  there  again,  will 
you  ?  You  will  know  some  of  my  thoughts  are 
always  with  you/ 

Ajid  when  Ailie  had  lightly  ascended  that 
stair,  and  curled  herself  softly  round  in  her 
causeuse  (that  chair  so  little  resembling  the  pre- 
vailing pattern  at  Clochnaben),  and  flung  round 
her  shoulders  an  eider-down  tippet  to  prevent 
taking  cold  after  her  walk,  she  felt  — 

That  she  had  had  a  successful  day's  mousing  I 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

Plans  for  the  Future. 


ONEST  Sir  Douglas  went  straight  to  liis 
wife's  apartment — a  sunny  sitting-room, 
still  farther  illumined  for  liim  by  the  smile  of 
intense  love  and  welcome  which  he  knew  he 
should  meet  whenever  he  opened  the  door.  It 
had  been  furnished  very  gaily,  and  in  somewhat 
foreign  taste,  in  pursuance  of  orders  sent  to  Glen- 
rossie  before  the  bride's  arrival.  Gertrude  and 
he  had  talked  together  of  the  gloomy  grandeur  of 
some  of  the  Scotch  castles ;  the  naked,  barren, 
well-to-do-ish  appearance  given  by  slated  roofs 
and  stone  walls  in  meaner  Scotch  abodes ;  and 
the  hungry,  positive,  prosaic,  gardenless  rows  of 
small  houses,  that  could  not  be  called  *  cottages  ' 
in  Scotch  villages,  that  looked  like  pieces  of  un- 
comfortable towns   carted  out   into  the  country. 
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They  had.  laughed  together  as  they  sat  among  the 
orange-trees  and  roses  of  the  Yilla  Mandorlo  at 
Naples,  over  his  warnings  and  hopes  that  Ger- 
trude would  refrain  and  command  herself,  and 
not  behave  like  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  is  said 
to  have  burst  into  tears  on  arriving  at  the  grim 
gates  of  Holy  rood,  whither  a  group  of  imkempt 
Shetland  ponies  had  convoyed  her  and  her  at- 
tendant ladies. 

Grertrude  loved  her  rough  hill-pony,  and  her 
Scotch  castle,  and  all  things  in  Scotland.  There 
was  music  for  her  in  the  very  accent  of  its  warm- 
hearted and  energetic  people.  Nor  did  she  greatly 
care  for  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  life.  But, 
nevertheless,  she  was  glad  of  her  beautiful  morn- 
ing-room. It  was  not  its  luxury  that  she  en- 
joyed, so  much  as  its  brightness  and  the  dear 
knowledge  of  all  the  tender  forethought  its  little 
details  had  proved.  She  never  entered  it  without 
recollecting  the  glow  of  pleasure  on  her  husband's 
handsome  countenance  at  her  amazement  and  joy 
when  he  ushered  her  into  it  the  morning  after 
her  arrival.  She  saw  it  still,  that  vanished 
morning's  light!  The  opening  door — the  un- 
expected loveliness — and  his  face,  the  face  of  her 
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beloved,  when,  turning  from  tlie  irradiated  tout 
ensemble — pale-green  Aubusson  carpets  and  cur- 
tains, wreathed  with,  roses ;  glittering  tables  where 
stood  crystal  flower -vases,  enamelled  with  his 
crest  and  her  name ;  great  golden  herons  with 
silver  fish  in  their  beaks,  making  candelabra- 
stands  almost  as  tall  as  herself;  and  a  crowd  of 
minor  objects,  every  one  a  thought  of  love:  — 
turning  from  all  these,  she  thanked  him  with  al- 
most childish  exclamations  of  delight;  repeated 
with  clasped  hands,  and  again  repeated  more- 
gravely,  with  deeper  emotions  of  gratitude.  She 
loved  that  happy  room  ! 

And  Sir  Douglas  loved  it  too,  and  stood  at  its 
threshold  now,  welcomed  by  the  smile  he  knew 
so  well,  and  which  he  thought  the  most  lovely 
upon  earth.  For  in  nothing  is  there  such  a 
difference.  There  are  women  who  smile  only^ 
with  their  lips ;  and  there  are  others  whose  eyes^ 
and  brow,  and  lips  beam  all  together  with  such 
a  cordial  glow  of  brightness,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  an  extra  gleam  of  light  does  not  fall 
at  such  times  even  upon  their  burnished  hair. 

That  was  the  sort  of  smile  Gertrude  gave, — 
tinged  with  a  certain  lingering  shyness,  in  spita 
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of  security  and  familiarity  of  love.  In  natures 
like  hers,  intense  love  is  always  timid. 

Sir  Douglas  talked  with,  her,  and  asked  ten- 
derly of  her  health,  for  she  had  not  been  able 
to  accompany  them  that  afternoon  ;  and  then  he 
spoke  of  '  Ailie,'  and  earnestly  pressed  on  Ger- 
trude his  own  views  of  his  half-sister's  character 
and  feelings, — repeating,  with  a  colour  taken 
from  his  o^vn  warmth  of  heart,  the  impression 
of  her  innocence,  her  reserve,  her  lonely  yearn- 
ings for  kindi'ed. 

*  She  requires,  you  see,  my  own  Gertrude, 
to  be  drawn  out ;  to  be  encouraged  ;  in  fact,  to  be 
petted  and  made  much  of.  I  was  much  moved 
by  what  she  said  to  day  —  she  so  seldom  speaks 
of  herself  and  her  feelings.  They  are  acute,  rely 
upon  it ;  but  she  has  never  had  companions, — 
never  had  any  one  to  confide  in.  I  am  sure, 
if  you  could  once  grow  to  be  fond  of  her,  you 
would  possess  her  utmost  love  and  confidence. 
She  is  diffident  as  to  her  power  of  attracting,  and 
very  young  of  her  age  :  it  seems  quite  the  heart 
of  a  young  girl,  though  she  has  so  much  in- 
formation and  womanly  sense.  Pet  her  a  little, 
Gertrude ;   pet  her,  my  own  dear  wife  ! ' 
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And  as  the  dressing-bell  rang  tlirougli  the 
last  words,  Sir  Douglas  rose  and  left  the  beau- 
tiful room,  and  the  sweet  surprised  face,  and 
departed  to  his  own  chamber. 

Lady  E/Oss  did  not  immediately  betake  herself 
to  her  toilette ;  though  she  was  conscious  of  the 
vista  (through  another  door  that  opened  as  the 
dressing-bell  rang)  of  her  maid  moving  in  front 
of  the  looking*- glass,  and  of  a  pale  peach-coloured 
silk  hanging  up  ready  to  put  on, — a  dress  with 
which  she  always  wore  a  necldace  of  a  single 
row  of  Scotch  pearls  given  by  Sir  Douglas. 

She  did  not  begin  to  dress.  She  sat  looking, 
rather  abstractedly,  at  all  the  objects  in  her 
beautiful  morning -room,  from  which  the  rich 
twilight  was  now  rapidly  departing, — for  even 
that  room,  of  course,  must  have  its  night  and 
its  hours  of  darkness. 

'Pet'  Alice! 

Again  and  again  she  thought  the  words  over ; 
and  the  eager,  tender  manner  of  Sir  Douglas 
while  urging  it. 

*  Pet '  Alice !  The  young  wife  strove  to  drive 
away  little  stinging  haunting  memories  of  cold- 
ness, and  slyness,  and  hardness,  and  alien  ways, 
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"wliicli  had  seemed  to  her  to  be  component  parts 
of  her  sister-in-law's  character.  Something  very 
like  a  shudder  thrilled  through  Gertnide.  TTas 
he  wrong  ?  Could  Douglas  be  wrong  ?  Or  had 
she  herself  been  harsh  in  judgment  ?  Could  she 
judge  well  and  wisely  of  a  person  who  from 
childhood  had  been  denied,  what  she  herself  from 
childhood  had  enjoyed, — tenderness,  freedom  of 
affection,  frank  and  fearless  expression  of  all 
passing  thoughts  ?  Lorimer  Boyd,  it  was  true, 
thought  ill  of  Alice.  He  had  said  she  was  '  a 
creature  full  of  harm.'  But  Lorimer  was  cjTiical. 
Yes ;  loveable  in  himself ;  a  true  and  faithful 
friend ;  but  cynical  in  his  judgments  of  others. 
And  not  happy  in  his  home  relations.  What  a 
mother !  What  a  brother !  Enough  to  sour 
any  man's  judgments. 

'  Pet  Alice  ! '  TThat  was  the  use  of  arguing 
about  that,  in  her  own  mind  ?  Ought  it  not  to 
be  enough  for  her  that  Douglas  icished  it  ?  If  he 
brought  her  a  toad,  and  begged  her  to  keep  it  in 
her  room  and  make  a  plaything  of  it,  would  she 
not  do  it  ?  What  had  Alice's  deserts  to  do  with 
the  matter?  Douglas  wished  his  sister  to  be 
petted — DoroLAS  wished  it ! 
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And  with  that  last  thought  Gertrude  started 
up,  and  passed  quickly  into  the  inner  dressing- 
room,  where  the  maid  and  the  peach-coloured 
gown  were  waiting ;  and  had  her  hair  coiled 
round  very  simply  (there  being  such  abridged 
dressing  time),  and  clasped  the  collar  of  pearls 
round  her  white  throat,  just  as  Sir  Douglas  came 
to  accompany  her  downstairs. 

Alice  was  already  there  ;  and  Lorimer ;  and 
Mr.  Savile  Heaton,  who  had  remained  to  dine. 

And  even  in  the  few  minutes  that  intervened 
b)efore  the  grey-headed  old  butler  announced 
d.inner,  Gfertrude  began  her  *  petting '  of  Alice. 
She  glided  towards  her  with  a  kindly  smile,  and 
asked  if  she  had  liked  her  walk, — if  she  had 
liked  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Frere, —  if  she  had 
been  tired  in  the  long  ramble  home  ?  And, 
while  her  frank  soft  eyes  questioned  with  her 
tongue,  Alice  gave  a  sidelong,  calculating  glance ; 
at  Lady  Ross's  shoulder,  at  her  necklace,  at  the 
graceful  folds  of  her  gown, — anywhere  but  di- 
rectly in  her  face. 

'  She  looked  askance  at  Christabel, — 
Jesu  Maria  shield  her  well ! ' 

And  while   she  looked  askance,  she   calculated ; 
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iind  with  so  mucli  quickness  and  intelligence  did 
she  sum  up  all,  that  only  in  the  passing  down 
the  broad  oaken  stair  to  the  stately  dining-room 
she  found  time  to  say  to  her  half-brother,  on 
whose  arm  she  went  in  to  dinner, — 

'  I  am  sure  3'ou  have  been  speaking  of  me 
to  Lady  Ross ;  her  manner  is  so  very,  rert/  much 
kinder  to  me  than  usual,  even  when  we  are  all 
comfortable  together.  But  do  not  try  to  )nake 
people  kind  to  me.  I  am  quite  pleased  and  con- 
tented.  Perhaps  it  might  even  offend.  I  should 
not  like  to  seem  troublesome.' 

And  then  she  sat  down  in  her  usual  place, 
between  Douglas  and  Lorimer ;  her  thin,  still 
mouth  looking  as  if  silence  was  habitual  to  it. 
Only  when  Lady  Ross  tried  to  talk  a  little  more 
to  her  than  usual,  and  more  gaily  and  familiarly, 
she  allowed  a  sort  of  im]Derceptible  shade  of  vex- 
ation and  embarrassment  to  gather  round  it  be- 
fore she  replied  ;  and  once,  only  once,  she  looked 
at  Sir  Douglas  with  a  little  vague  dry  smile, 
and  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  as  much  as  to  say, 
'  This  is  your  doing  :  I  cannot  help  myself.  I 
hope  it  will  not  make  me  a  burden,  or  make 
them  dislike  me.* 
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But  Sir  Douglas's  thoughts  were  much  j^re- 
occupied.  He  was  considering  about  his  friend 
Lorimer ;  he  had  fallen  back  on  the  idea  that 
there  was  the  natural  suitable  destiny  for  Alice, 
and  for  Boyd !  His  friend  could  not  want  a 
very  young  wife ;  such  a  one  would  not  suit 
him.  (It  is  astonishing  how  much  more  clearly 
this  sort  of  conviction  of  mature  age  comes  in 
judging  one's  neighbour's  destiny  than  judging 
of  one's  own.)  Alice  was  very  sensible — rather 
original — just  the  thing.  And  Lorimer  was  sure 
to  be  Earl  of  Clochnaben  some  day,  and  they 
would  all  be  neighbours,  and  friends,  and  bro- 
thers !  It  was  a  most  glorious  castle  in  the 
air — the  fit  and  appropriate  end  of  all. 

But,  alas  I  how  recalcitrant  is  man — above 
all  when  friends  (or  foes)  desire  to  bestow  him 
in  wedlock. 

How  often  does  one  see,  some  beautiful  married 
woman  the  object  of  a  compromising  adoration 
which  she  does  not  share — which  she  woujd  give 
her  alternate  eyelashes  to  be  rid  of — for  which 
she  is  bullied  and  anathematised  by  the  mother, 
sisters,  and  cousins  of  her  adorer,  to  say  nothing 
of  some  girl  or  girls  who  wish  to  wed  him ;  and 
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yet  there  is  no  bringing  liini  '  to  a  sense  of  bis 
situation ! ' 

How  often  does  one  see,  tbe  like  obstinate 
pursuit  and  courtship  of  some  young  damsel,  who, 
to  use  a  familiar  phrase  of  scorn,  *  wouldn't  so 
much  as  look  at '  the  suitor ;  while  some  other 
young  damsel  is  sighing  her  heart  out  for  him, 
and  folding  up  as  a  secret  treasure  a  shabby 
little  withered  sprig  he  gave  her  one  evening 
while  handing  her  through  a  quadrille.  And 
he  won't — no,  he  uvnH — see  what  is  good  for 
him ;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  married  idol,  per- 
sists in  breaking  his  heart  for  glimpses  of  a  per- 
son who  don't  want  to  see  him  at  all ;  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  young  damsel,  in  resolutely  wooing 
one  who  cannot  be  persuaded  to  wed  him ! 

All,  apparently,  out  of  sheer  contradiction ;  as 
though  marriageable  man  resembled  the  Con- 
naught  pig,  of  whom  the  Irishman  said  he  was 
obKged  to  pretend  he  wanted  him  to  go  to 
Cork  in  order  to  make  him  take  the  road  to 
Dublin  !  Sir  Douglas  certainly  seemed  to  think 
there  was  a  Connaught  piggishness  of  obstinate 
avoidance  of  the  right  path,  in  '  dear  old 
Lorimer/ 
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He  could  not  go  up  to  the  man,  take  liim  by 
the  button,  and  advise  bim,  point-blank,  to  marry 
his  sister  ;  but  all  that  could  be  done,  in  a  decent, 
gentlemanly  way,  he  was  willing  and  anxious  to 
do,  and  to  persuade  Gertrude  to  do  also. 

Poor  Gertrude !  How  was  she  to  explain  to 
him  that  Alice  was  rather  an  object  of  aversion 
than  otherwise  to  Mr.  Boyd  ?  That  he  thought 
her  '  a  creature  full  of  harm  ? ' 

After  dinner,  too,  how  provokingly  absorbed 
Tvas  Lorimer  in  some  discussion  with  Mr.  Savile 
Heaton ;  who  was  not  a  clever  man ;  who  was 
generally  a  shy  and  silent  man;  and  who  was 
now — as  it  were  out  of  positive  ill-luck  and 
thwarting  of  Sir  Douglas's  secret  wishes — car- 
rying on  what  seemed  to  be  an  earnest,  con- 
tinuous argument,  to  which  Lorimer  gave  the 
most  assiduous  attention ;  and,  indeed,  ended  by 
taking  out  a  note-book,  asking  for  '  Cruden's 
Ooncordance,'  and  making  memoranda  wdiich  he 
handed  to  Mr.  Heaton. 

And  then,  flinging  aside  the  heavy  crimson  silk 
•curtains  of  the  window,  he  looked  out  steadity  and 
absently  at  the  star-lit  heaven  and  the  lake  far 
away,  as  though  the  text  he  had  sought  for  in 
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Cruden  had  been  those  words  of  mystery, — 
*  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  P  TTatchman,. 
what  of  the  night  ?  ' 

He  had  not  even  seemed  to  notice  (except  by 
a  mechanical  and  courteous  inclination  of  the 
head)  that  it  was  Alice  who  brought  the  'Concor« 
dance/  and  laid  it  on  the  table  where  the  two 
gentlemen  were  seated ;  though  Sir  Douglas  '  im- 
proved the  opportunity/  by  saying,  *  Oh  !  Alice 
knows  where  every  book  in  the  library  is  to  be 
found;  I  believe  she  could  select  them  in  the  dark/ 

When  asked  if  he  would  not  take  coffee,  he 
declined,  without  lifting  his  eyes  from  the  page  ; 
and  the  tea-table  was  deserted  except  by  the  two 
ladies,  between  whom  conversation  continued  fitful 
and  disj  ointed.  The  more  caressing  Gertrude  endea- 
voured to  be,  the  more  dry  and  curt  did  Alice 
become ;  tHl,  at  one  point  of  their  discoursing,  she 
looked  at  Lady  Ross  with  such  an  expression  of 
covert  ridicule,  that  the  startled  hostess  blushed, 
and  ceased  to  speak.  In  another  second,  the 
pallid  face  of  Alice  was  so  placid,  so  *  without 
form  and  void,'  that  Gertrude  thought  she  must 
have  been  in  a  waking  dream  to  imagine  her 
previous  look  had  meant  anything. 
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Slie  felt  ill  and  weary,  and  feverisli  with  the 
feverishncss  of  one  who  has  gone  through  that 
uphill  task,  fr//m(/  to  be  pleasant  and  companion- 
able to  a  companion  unwelcome  and  migenial. 
But  she  did  not  like  to  give  the  signal  for  retiring. 
Douglas  might  think  it  shortened  the  evening  for 
Alice. 

At  length  Lorimer  Boyd  turned-  from  his 
reading  of  the  stars,  and,  advancing  into  the 
room,  actually  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  Alice 
Eoss,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  her; 
principally,  as  was  but  natural,  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  James  Fr ore's  preaching,  his  adventures,  and 
his  account  of  himself. 

*  Well,'  said  Lorimer,  carelessly,  '  no  one  can 
deny  that  he  has  what  my  countrymen  familiarly 
call  "  the  gift  o'  the  gab,"  and  I  hope  he  may 
always  make  a  good  use  of  it.  One  advantage  he 
certainly  has  :  the  most  melodious  voice  I  think  I 
ever  heard.  That  is  a  perfection  quite  indepen- 
dent of  eloquence.' 

Gertrude  looked  suddenly  up  from  her  work, 
and  smiled  tenderly  at  the  speaker.  She  was 
thinking  that  he  himself  possessed  the  advantage 
he  was  praising  in  another,  and  how  often  she 
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had  heard  the  sweet  eyen  tones  reading  aloud  to 
amuse  her  dj^g  father. 

Her  look  was  full  of  fondness,  and  Alice  saw 
it ;  and  saw  the  gloom  deepen  instead  of  lessen  in 
Lorimer's  countenance  when  she  spoke  out  her 
thought  and  said,  as  the  tender  smile  died  away, 
*  Do  you  remember  how  my  dear  father  loved  to 
hear  you  read  on  that  account  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  said  Sir  Douglas,  '  I  remember,  even  as 
a  boy,  thinking  Lorimer's  the  pleasantest  voice  in 
the  world.' 

*I  will  immediately  learn  to  sing,'  said  Mr. 
Boyd,  with  a  forced  smile  ;  '  and  have  a  "  Maitre 
Corbeau"  adventure.  But,  meanwhile,'  added 
he,  abruptly,  *  our  friend,  Mr.  Heaton,  is  goiug  to 
exert  his  voice.  "We  have  been  agreeing  that  he 
shall  endeavour  to  raise  a  collection  for  the 
schools  near  Torriebiu^n,  which  are  sadly  in  want 
of  funds ;  and  I  hope  all  that  has  occiu'red  will 
not  prevent  a  good  attendance  and  a  good  collec- 
tion, and  that  Mr.  James  Frere  may  not  utterly 
monopolize  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  regions,  though  there  seems  some  danger  of 
his  doing  so.' 
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If  Gertrude's  smile  was  singularly  bright  and 
sweet,  Lorimer's  was  not.  It  was  a  smile  that 
made  you  wince  and  look  grave ;  and  Alice  did 
not  like  its  expression  on  the  present  occasion. 

*  /  shall  certainly  be  present  at  Mr.  Heaton's 
discourse/  she  said,  '  with  my  brother  and  Lady 
Eoss.' 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

Mr,  Savile  Heaton  also  Preaches, 


R.  SAYILE  HEATOX  had  not  the  natural 
advantages  which  distinguished  Mr.  Frere. 
His  voice  was  rather  weak,  and  an  occasional 
hesitation,  which  was  not  exactly  a  stammer,  in- 
duced a  repetition  of  words  just  pronounced,  as 
if  he  had  not  been  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which 
they  were  delivered:  and  sometimes  gave  that 
appearance  of  confusion  which  may  be  observed 
when  a  person  reading  aloud  loses  his  place  on 
the  page. 

But  on  this  occasion  he  was  more  fluent  than 
usual ;  and  even  Maggie  half  refrained  from  her 
customary  slumbers,  and  shifted  her  large  ignorant 
blue  eyes  with  a  certain  complacency  from  one  to 
smother   of  the   immediate   auditors,    as    though 
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ascertaining  wliat  effect  lier  '  mon's '  discourse  had 
on  their  minds. 

It  was  a  very  simple  straightforward  sermon, 
after  all ;  with  now  and  then  a  gleam  of  eloquence, 
and  now  and  then  an  miexpected  metaphor,  and 
always  a  glow  of  real  earnestness  about  it :  on  the 
hackneyed  text,  '  Where  your  treasure  is,  there 
will  your  heart  be  also,' — illustrated  with  the 
obyious  lines  of  argument  as  to  the  various  motives 
for  '  giving  in  charity,'  as  it  is  called ;  the  am- 
bition to  be  thought  well  of  by  men, — the  super- 
stitious hope  to  atone  by  good  works  for  evil  deeds, 
as  of  old  great  robbers  built  fine  churches;  on 
which  principle  Milan  Cathedral  is  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  founded;  being  begun  by  a 
penitent  nephew,  in  memory  of  an  esteemed  uncle 
whom  he  had  murdered.  He  touched  also  on  the 
*  shame-faced  giving,'  because  our  neighbours 
give :  the  customary  giving, — as  one  drops  a 
piece  of  money  into  a  church-plate  ;   and  so  forth. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Savile  Heaton  become  particvdarly 
impressive  till  rather  more  than  half  way  on  in 
his  discourse ;  when  he  dwelt  on  the  secret  mo- 
tives, and  even  wicked  motives,  which  may  pro- 
duce apparently  good  actions  ;  and  in  that  part  of 
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his  sermon  his  nervous  hesitation  seemed  to  leave 
him,  and  he  spoke  with  more  boldness  and  more 
eloquence  of  language  than  usual ;  the  faces  of 
his  listeners  being  still  noted  in  a  sort  of  careless 
way  by  Maggie — Trhile  she  occasionally  broke 
the  tedium  of  the  time  by  irreverently  and  sur- 
reptitiously cracking  green  hazel-nuts  with  her 
fine  white  teeth,  and  eating  them. 

And  those  faces  would  have  made  a  good  study 
for  a  painter.  The  warm  approval,  the  sympathy 
with  all  that  was  true  and  earnest,  in  the  counte- 
nance of  Old  Sir  Douglas ;  the  serene,  attentive, 
angelic  brow  and  eyes  of  his  yoimg  wife  ;  Lorimer, 
with  folded  arms  and  set  compressed  mouth,  look- 
ing apparently  only  at  the  uninteresting  straw 
hassock  at  his  feet ;  Alice,  demure,  and  yet  rest- 
less, furtively  blinking  from  time  to  time  side 
glances  at  the  preacher;  and  Mr.  James  Frere 
(for  he  also  attended,  though  his  patroness  at  the 
Castle  had  tossed  her  head  in  scorn  at  the  proposal) 
with  his  dark  bright  eyes  fixed  on  Savile  Heaton, 
rather  with  an  expression  of  curiosity  to  learn 
how  this  inferior  man  would  handle  the  matter, 
than  with  any  reference  to  the  matter  itself; 
but  all  attention  to  his  words. 
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Then  it  was — as  the  speaker  dwelt  on  the 
power  of  God,  '  to  whom  all  hearts  he  open,  all 
desires  known,'  to  sift  and  discern  the  variety  of 
motives  that  may  produce  one  common  result, — 
when  he  warned  his  hearers  in  the  language  of 
Scripture  that '  there  is  nothing  covered  that  shall 
not  be  revealed,  neither  hid  that  shall  not  be 
known  ;'  that  '  whatsoever  has  been  spoken  in 
darkness  shall  be  heard  in  the  light, — and  that 
which  was  whispered  in  the  ear  in  closets  shall  be 
proclaimed  upon  the  house-tops  ;' — with  all  argu- 
ment pertaining  to  those  solemn  texts,  and  wither- 
ing denunciations  of  the  pharisaical  hypocrisy 
which  deludes  man,  but  never  can  delude  God ; — 
then  it  was,  as  I  have  said,  that  this  shy  and 
common-place  minister  became  extremely  im- 
pressive ;  and  spoke  indeed  so  forcibly  and  so 
well,  that  an  electric  thrill  seemed  to  go  through 
his  small  congregation,  both  among  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned. 

Alice  Ross  sat  stiller  than  ever ;  but  her  glance 
wandered  from  Heaton  to  Sir  Douglas,  and  back 
again  with  sidelong  skill,  to  others  of  the  group  : 
while  Mr.  Frere's  eyes  were  withdrawn  from  the 
preacher,  though  the  expression  of  attention  and 
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curiosity  even  dee2:)ened  in  his  face.  He  seemed 
to  be  resolving  some  problem  in  his  mind.  Sud- 
denly his  fine  eyes  flashed  upwards  again,  and 
turned — not  on  Heaton,  but  on  Lorimer  Boyd ! 

Their  eyes  met.  Lorimer  seemed  to  have  been 
observing  him.  Some  ripple  of  movement,  which 
did  not  even  amount  to  one  of  Mr.  Boyd's  '  grim 
smiles,'  flickered  round  his  mouth :  and  some  of 
that  inexplicable  shrinking,  which  is  visible  in 
the  human  eye  even  when  its  gaze  is  not  with- 
drawn— in  moments  of  fear,  suspicion,  or  conscious 
duplicity — contracted  for  a  second  or  two  the 
bright,  bold,  clever  orbs  which  had  *  charmed ' 
Miss  Alice  Ross.  Then  another  expression  passed 
into  them.  Not  of  fear;  of  defiance;  of  hard 
resolution ;  an  accordance  for  the  moment  of  the 
eyes  with  the  hard,  resolute,  animal  mouth :  and 
then  Mr.  James  Frere's  countenance  became,  as 
before,  simply  attentive,  and  watchful  of  the 
preacher's  closing  words. 

But  there  had  been,  in  that  short  moment, 
between  those  two  men,  that  strange  spiritual 
communication  which  all  of  us  who  have  any 
experience  of  life,  know  so  well.  Mr.  Frere 
became  aware  that  Mr.  Boyd  distrusted  him ;  and 
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Mr.  Boyd,  that  he  and  his  distrust  were  alike 
defied,  and  set  at  nought  by  the  eloquent 
stranger. 

JSTor  did  it  need  such  sealing  of  the  conviction 
in  Mr.  Frere's  mind  that  Lorimer  had  '  something 
to  do  with  the  sermon/ — as  was  naturally  pro- 
duced by  overhearing  Mr.  Savile  Heaton,  on  their 
walk  homewards,  answer  Sir  Douglas's  kindly  con- 
gratulations on  the  excellence  of  that  discourse, 
by  the  modest  and  deprecatory  reply, — *Well,  I 
had  the  advantage  of  talking  the  subject  over 
with  Mr.  Boyd:  indeed,  of  reading  the  sermon 
to  him,  and  receiving  some  valuable  suggestions. 
He  is  a  very  superior  man :  a  great  scholar  :  a 
most  cultivated  mind :  I  feel  greatly  indebted  to 
him  for  the  interest  he  has  shown  in  my  plans 
and  my  school ;  and  I  consider  iiiy  composition, 
such  as  it  was,  much  benefited  by  his  remarks.' 

"When  Mr.  James  Prere  heard  this  modest 
reply  to  Sir  Douglas's  compliments,  he  was  walk- 
ing immediately  behind  the  group ;  side  by  side 
with  Miss  Alice  E-oss.  Involuntarily  he  turned 
to  her,  to  see  how  she  '  took  '  the  answer  so  made, 
and  perhaps  to  make  some  disparaging  comment 
on  Mr.  Boyd's  interference,  by  way  of  guarding 
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his  own  interests  in  tliat  quarter.  He  met 
Alice's  glance  as  lie  had  pre^dously  met  Lori- 
mer's;  and  received  much  the  same  degree  of 
enlightenment  from  it,  though  of  a  more  satis- 
factory kind. 

He  decided  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  make 
any  observation.  He  therefore  merely  sighed, 
and,  casting  his  eyes  wistfully  over  the  hills  and 
intervening  scenery,  he  said,  'I  would  I  were  away 
from  this  place  !  I  must  think  of  leaving  Cloch- 
naben.' 

And  Alice  Ross  did  not  say  in  any  foolish 
tender  way,  *  Pray  don't  leave  us,'  or  ^  Oh,  I 
should  be  so  sorry  ;'  but,  with  a  little  hard  short 
laugh,  and  slow  drawling  utterance,  she  said, 
'You  are  easily  beaten,  Mr.  Frere.' 

And  Mr.  Frere,  though  he  had  some  ex- 
perience of  the  sex,  was  just  sufficiently  startled 
to  pause  before  he  said : — 

*  No ;  I  am  not  easily  beaten,  Alice  Ross.' 

Whether  she  noticed  his  calling  her  by  her 
Christian  name,  and  approved  or  disapproved  the 
liberty  so  taken,  could  not  be  guessed  from  out- 
ward e\'idence.  She  certainly  approved  the 
sentiment, — if  the  smile  of  odd  sinister  triumph 
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that  slowly  left  her  small  thin  mouth  spoke  true ; 
and  she  made  no  attempt  to  withdraw  from  his 
companionship  and  join  some  one  else  in  the 
walking  party. 

Nay,  when  Mr.  Frere  turned  back  after  escort- 
ing her,  and  shook  hands  with  Sir  Douglas, —  and 
lamented  that  he  could  not  stay  to  dinner,  but 
must  return  to  the  Dowager  Clochnaben, — he  saw, 
with  great  satisfaction,  that  pussy-cat  Alice  had 
glided  out  of  the  party  at  the  castle  door,  and 
was  standing  alone  and  en  cachette  against  a  mass, 
of  thick  laurels,  watching  him  as  he  walked 
away. 

If  Mr.  Frere  had  been  a  common-place  gentle- 
man, he  might  have  stopped  and  waved  his  hand 
perhaps  in  token  of  farewell,  and  of  his  conscious- 
ness that  she  was  thus  occupied.  But  he  knew 
better.  Not  Isaac,  when  he  went  forth  to  meditate 
in  the  fields  at  eventide,  could  seem  more  utterly 
unconscious  of  observation.  Onl}",  when  he  reached 
the  vantage  ground  of  a  slight  ascent  which  pre- 
faced the  more  rugged  climb  to  come,  he  paused 
at  that  knoll ;  and,  lifting  his  hat,  not  in  token  of 
salutation,  but  as  relieving  himself  of  a  formal 
encumbrance,  stoud  and  gazed  at  the  red  sky  of 
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evening  and  the  picturesque  scenery,  believing 
(not  in  vain)  that  those  shrewd  grey  eyes  were 
still  fixed  upon  him ;  and  that  he  himself  appeared 
to  the  full  as  picturesque  as  any  other  object 
"within  their  ken. 
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CHAPTEE    VIIL 

Kenneth  Again! 


UT  Mr.  Savile  Heaton  was  not  destined  to 
enlighten  liis  congregation  witli  anotlier 
sermon  distilled  through  the  alembic  of  Lorimer 
Boyd's  mind.  At  Torrieburn,  and  at  Grlenrossie 
also,  that  Sunday  evening,  all  was  perplexity  and 
alarm.  News, — bad  news, — had  come  of  Kenneth ! 
Not  this  time  of  his  conduct,  or  his  debts,  or  any- 
thing which  friends  might  remedy.  No ;  but 
Kenneth  l^j  ill  of  fever, —  dying,  some  of  the 
doctors  thought, — at  San  Sebastian,  which  port 
he  had  reached,  intending  to  return  from  Spain 
through  France. 

A  brief  and  rather  incoherent  letter,  dictated 
to  some  woman,  partly  by  Kenneth  and  partly  by 
Giuseppe,  narrated  the  circumstances  ;  how,  having 
had  a  burning  fever,  he  had  apparentl}^  recovered, 
but   now   it  was  a  Ioav   nervous   fever,  and  the 
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young  Signore  coiild  not  lift   his   L.aiids  to   his 
head  for  weakness. 

'  And,  indeed,  it  is  now  more  than  eight  days/ 
so  ran  poor  Giuseppe's  letter,  *  that  his  young 
Excellency  has  not  sworn,  nor  shown  any  s}Tnptoms 
of  his  usual  animation  ;  and  my  mind  is  at  sea,  and 
mi  crcpa  il  cuore ;  it  breaks  my  heart ;  for,  could  I 
hear  the  well-beloved  Excellency  call  me  a  dog, 
—  or  find  some  fault, — I  would  revive ;  and,  alas, 
it  was  only  yesterday-,  it  was  my  hope  that  he  was 
about  to  throw  at  me  the  cup  of  lemonade  (which 
he  relished  not,  finding  it  bitter),  for  his  ej-es 
showed  much  anger  ;  but  with  grief,  I  say,  it 
passed,  and  he  only  set  the  cup  on  one  side.  And 
that  same  evening,  my  Hmbs  aU  trembled,  for  he 
called  and  said — "Giuseppe!  death  is  coming; 
tell  my  uncle  to  forgive  everything,  as  I  do.'' 
And  with  a  great  sigh  his  young  Excellency  sank 
in  a  swoon.  Xow,  if  some  friend  wiU  come  to 
his  Excellency,  it  will  be  good.  Not  for  weari- 
ness, for  I  am  strong,  and  will  nurse  the  Signore 
as  a  child;  but  for  cheering  by  words  in  the 
English  tongue,  and  to  understand  well  whether 
he  should  live  or  die;  and  if  he  die,  to  say  what 
shall  be  done. 
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'  And  with  mucli  misery  I  recommend  myself 
to  all  saints  of  mercy — as  also  I  commend  to  God 
and  His  goodness  your  most  noble  Excellency, 
and  the  young  Excellency  who  is  djdng,  and  all 
the  good  family. 

*  I  am, 
*  Your  most  devoted  and  most  humble, 

*  Giuseppe.' 

In  a  hand  nearly  illegible,  but  evidently 
scrawled  by  Kenneth,  was  added,  —  *  Tell  my 
mother  I  think  of  her  and  Torrieburn.' 

Little  had  he  written,  poor  Kenneth  !  to  that 
mother,  or  his  uncle,  or  any  one  else  during  his 
wanderings.  '  An  joicr,  le  j'our,^  was  his  motto, 
and  the  careless  enjoyment  of  passing  hours  his 
sole  object  in  life.  Is^ow  life  was  trembling  in  the 
balance,  and  this  moan  from  a  foreign  land  came, 
like  a  sick  child's  cry  at  midnight,  to  startle 
them  all. 

Who  should  go  to  Kenneth? 

Sir  Douglas  could  not.  Dearly  as  he  loved 
this  Absalom,  he  had  holier  and  closer  ties  that 
held  him  back.  His  young  wife  was  ailing,  was 
soon  to  be  a  mother ;  his  place  was  with  her,  not 
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witli  Kenneth.  Lorimer  ttohIcI  have  been  y.illing 
enough,  but  would  he,  could  he,  be  welcome  to 
that  young,  unjust,  irritable  mind  ?  It  was 
settled  that  Savile  Heaton  should  go.  He  had 
been  Kenneth's  tutor  ;  he  was  his  stepfather  ;  and 
though  the  rebellion  and  ingratitude  of  boyhood 
and  adolescence  had  been  his  sole  retiu-n  for  much 
kindness,  and  the  bitter  speech  had  once  been 
flung  at  him  in  one  of  Kenneth's  rages, — '  Your 
care  of  me  I  Who  thanks  you?  You  were  2)aid 
for  ?/our  care  of  me,  such  as  it  was,' — still,  the 
gentle  nature  of  the  man,  and  his  desire  to  do  his 
best  for  Maggie's  son,  had  upborne  him  through 
much  insult  and  folly ;  and  they  had  not  been  on 
bad  terms  during  the  latter  years  of  Kenneth's 
youth,  nor  had  Kenneth  been  much  at  home, 
either  to  provoke,  or  be  provoked  by,  unwelcome 
communion. 

Savile  Heaton  was  to  go,  then ;  and  alone.  As 
to  being  accompanied  by  his  wife,  it  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  for  a  moment.  Maggie  raving  and 
sobbing  by  a  sick  bed,  where,  of  all  things,  quiet 
was  most  desirable ;  Maggie  struggling  to  explain 
herself  in  broad  Scotch  among  foreigners,  to  whom 
even  English  was  barely  comprehensible  ;  Maggie 
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travelling  and  living  in  foreign  hotels,  who  had 
never  stirred  from  Torrieburn  ; — it  was  simply  an 
impossibility. 

Luckily  it  never  appeared  to  that  wilful 
female  in  any  other  light.  She  shrieked  and 
sobbed  over  Kenneth's  state,  incessantly,  during 
the  two  or  three  hours  of  preparation  that  in- 
tervened between  the  receipt  of  the  ill  tidings 
and  her  husband's  departure;  but  she  never 
thought  of  pleading  to  go  with  him.  She  rocked 
herself  to  and  fro  in  spasmodic  sobbings,  and 
left  the  packing  and  arranging  of  his  scanty 
comforts  to  the  yet  more  ignorant  servant  lassie. 
She  repeatedly  told  him  he  would  be  killed  and 
eaten  ^amang  they  outlandish  men,'  and  then, 
starting  to  her  feet,  urged  him  to  begone,  and 
reproached  him  for  slowness,  *  while,  maybe, 
Kenneth  lay  deeing.' 

When  at  length  he  attempted  to  bid  her 
farewell  and  start,  she  clung  to  him  as  if  she 
had  never  intended  him  to  leave  her ;  and,  as 
the  dog-cart  rapidly  drove  away,  above  the 
sound  of  its  wheels  came  the  sharp  successive 
cries  of  her  distress.  Nor  did  her  mood  alter, 
until, — provoked  by  the  efforts  of  the  poor  awk- 
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ward  servant  to  console  and  quiet  lier,  and  per- 
suade lier  to  'leave  greeting  and  step  ben,  like 
a  dear  leddie,' — she  suddenly  turned  and  ad- 
ministered to  her  woidd-be  sympathiser  a  most 
sound  and  vigorous  box  on  the  ear.  The  girl 
retreated  '  ben '  into  the  house,  and  Maggie's 
renewed  howKng  was  only  put  a  stop  to,  as 
usual,  by  sheer  bodily  exhaustion. 

By  the  time  her  father,  the  miller — to  whom 
her  mother  had  gone  to  communicate  the  '  awfu' 
tidins' — arrived  at  Torrieburn  House,  Maggie 
was  quiet  enough ;  and  the  three  sat  down  in 
the  parlour  to  a  bowl  of  extremely  stiff  whisky 
toddy.  The  '  aiild  wife '  retained  sufficient  dis- 
cretion to  drag  her  daughter  upstairs  after  a 
while,  and  put  her  to  bed  before  she  herself  re- 
tired to  rest ;  but  the  miller  was  still  asleep  on 
the  horse-hair  sofa,  with  all  his  clothes  on,  when 
the  morning  shone  with  fullest  light  in  at  the 
windows  of  the  room  where  Savile  Heaton's 
books  and  better  occupations  lay  scattered  about, 
testif^-ing  alike  to  the  contrast  of  his  tastes  with 
those  who  had  surrounded  him,  and  to  the  haste 
with  which  he  had  departed. 

Xo  place, — no  corner   of  the  wildest   desert 
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or  tlie  deepest  wood — is  so  silent  as  the  room 
in  wliicli  we  have  been  accustomed  daily  to  hear 
XI  familiar  voice.  When  Maggie  came  down  in 
the  mid-day,  there  was  more  weeping.  And, 
when,  later  in  the  afternoon,  Sir  Douglas  in  his 
pity  rode  over  to  see  her,  and  actually  proposed 
that  she  should  come  up  and  dine  at  Glenrossie, 
she  shook  her  head ;  saying  she  would  rather 
*  stay  amang  her  mon's  bukes  and  think  o' 
Kenneth;'  a  piece  of  vague  sentiment  which 
found  favour  with  the  tender-hearted  soldier ; 
though  indeed  there  mingled  with  Maggie's 
real  sorrow,  a  covert  repugnance  to  be  sorrowful 
in  presence  of  Gertrude ;  whom  she  persisted  in 
looking  upon  as  a  '  fause-hearted  jilt,'  and  a 
^  proud  jade,'  and  connecting  her  with  Kenneth's 
long  absence  and  heavy  discontents,  as  shown  in 
his  own  angry  letters  and  confessions. 

Sir  Douglas,  too,  had  his  extra  sadness  out 
of  the  bad  news.  He  thought  over  the  sentence, 
^  Tell  my  uncle  to  forgive  everything — as  I 
do  ! '  Did  the  lad  still  think  himself  wronged  ? 
and  how  ?  What  had  been  his  grounds  for 
resentment  and  complaint  ?  Unjust ;  of  course 
unjust,  for  Sir  Douglas's  conscience  was  clear  of 
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all  offence,  but  still  existent.  "What  had  he  to 
*  forgive/  even  in  the  waywardness  of  his  own 
warped  imagination  ? 

Sir  Douglas's  heart  ached  as  he  sat  through 
the  silent  dinner,  where  all  were  thinking  in 
their  various  ways  of  Kenneth ;  and  ached  next 
day  when  he  sat  in  his  wife's  beautiful  nioraing 
room,  gazing  abstractedly  over  his  book  at  the 
light  on  her  shining  hair,  and  the  gay  patterned 
tapestry  border  she  was  working. 

As  he  looked,  he  sighed ;  and  at  the  sound 
of  that  sigh  she  looked  up ;  and  then  she  softly 
rose,  and  coming  towards  him,  tenderly  kissed 
his  saddened  brow. 

'  Oh,  my  love  ;  my  dearest  love  ;  I  wish,' —  said 
Sir  Douglas  hesitatingly,  '  that  I  knew  about 
Kenneth  I ' 

'  We  shall  have  ncvrs  of  him  soon,'  Gertrude 
answered,  in  her  low  Cjuiet  voice. 

Some  inexplicable  link  in  that  chain  of 
memory,  'wherewith  we  are  darkly  boimd,' 
brought  vividly  back  to  Old  Sir  Douglas  a  scene 
of  the  past.  He  saw  his  Gertrude,  his  young 
wife,  in  her  actual  form ;  but  he  saw  also,  be- 
yond, and  as  it  were  flaourjJi.  that  bright  ^"isible 
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presence, — his  Gertrude  yet  younger;  tlie  fair 
girl  of  tlie  Yilla  Mandorlo,  the  night  he  had 
yearned  to  ask  her  about  Kenneth,  and  had  re- 
frained. 

Then,  also,  she  had  kissed  him.  It  was  her 
first  caress.  The  caress,  not  of  passion,  but  of  a 
tender  and  instinctive  wish  to  comfort. 

So,  now. 

And  then  as  now,  the  sense  of  anxiety — 
of  love  unutterable — and  of  being  baffled  in  his 
wish  for  some  clear  certainty  about  his  graceless 
nephew, — had  blended  into  pain  and  oppressed 
him. 

But,  she  was  there,  that  lovely  wife  who 
loved  him !  He  ought  to  be  happy  and  con- 
tented, if  ever  man  was.  He  could  not  A^ex 
her.     He  would  not  question  her. 

So,  day  by  day,  they  waited  news  of  Kenneth, 
in  silence  and  hope. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Savile  Heaton  Conquered. 

ETTS  came.  First  bad  and  depressing, 
then  better ;  Kenneth,  more  cheerful ; 
greatly  pleased  at  Sayile  Heaton  coming  out  to 
him;  Giuseppe  invaluable,  as  gentle  as  a  nurse, 
and  as  active  and  robust  as  he  was  gentle.  Then 
a  fluctuation  of  worse  again.  Kenneth  had  a 
relapse,  and  was  in  an  alarming  state  of  depres- 
sion and  weakness  ;  messages  were  received  from 
him,  of  penitence  and  remorse  for  wasted  years 
and  misappKed  energies  ;  which  tender  Sir  Doug- 
las wept  over,  exulted  over,  repeated  with  a 
quivering  smile  to  his  wife  ;  and  then  went  back 
to  old  memories,  old  plans,  old  hopes,  that  had 
begmi  when  he  thought  he  would  get  Kenneth, 
the  brother,  sent  to  Eton,  and  'made  a  man  of;' 
and  flowered  once  more  (after  the  disappointment 
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of  tliat  life)  when  little  Keniietli,  the  orphan,  was 
trusted  to  his  benevolence. 

Kenneth  was  to  get  well ;  to  reform,  to  marry^ 
to  be  once  more  beloved,  and  cordially  Avelcomed. 
All  was  to  come  right. 

And,  as  far  as  Kenneth's  recovery  was  con- 
cerned, all  did  come  right.  Savile  Heaton's  simple 
straightforward  letters  gave  a  most  graphic 
account  of  the  increasing  strength  and  irritability 
of  the  patient ;  and  he  dwelt  with  much  sympathy 
on  the  naive  gladness  with  which  Giuseppe  ac- 
cepted all  instances  of  ill-temper  and  impatience 
as  so  many  proofs  of  convalescence.  He  especially 
narrated  how  once,  when  Kenneth  had  passion- 
ately stamped  and  sworn  at  the  young  Italian  for 
some  slight  delay  in  bringing  a  bath,  Giuseppe 
was  afterwards  met  by  Heaton  in  the  street,  with 
his  eyes  lifted  in  beaming  prayer  to  a  j)ainted 
wooden  Madonna  in  a  blue  gown  covered  with 
golden  stars,  fixed  over  the  door  of  a  corner 
house ;  and,  being  greeted  as  that  good  clergjanan 
passed,  joyously  informed  him  he  had  been  '  ren- 
dering thanks  to  Mary  and  the  Santo  Bambino ; 
for  certainly  now  the  young  Excellency  was. 
becoming  quite  himself  again  !' 
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And  quite  himself  again,  Keuneth  accordingly 
became. 

After  that  desirable  consummation,  for  a  ^Mle 
the  accounts  became  scanty  and  confused ;  and  all 
that  could  be  gathered  was,  that  Savile  Heaton 
■was  very  unwell ;  then  worse ;  then  prostrated  with 
low  t}^hoid  fever ;  then  too  weak  to  send  personal 
accounts,  and  then,  —  after  a  pause,  —  a  letter 
came  from  the  English  Yice-consul,  stating  that 
the  Rev.  Savile  Heaton  was  dead  ;  that  he  had 
been  buried  with  great  respect  and  attention,  had 
been  followed  to  the  grave  by  three  or  four 
English  residents  at  San  Sebastian,  and  by  the 
Vice-consul  himself;  who  had  been  much  im- 
pressed by  his  kindly  and  devoted  care  of  the 
first  invalid,  Mr.  Kenneth  Eoss  (whom  he  had  since 
understood  to  be  his  step-son),  and  much  pleased 
with  his  gentlemanly  and  diffident  manners. 

He  added,  that  news  had  been  sent  to  Granada, 
— whither  young  Mr.  Kenneth  Eoss  had  betaken 
himself  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  move, — of  the 
extreme  danger  of  his  step-father,  in  order  that  that 
young  gentleman  might  consider  whether  it  would 
not  be  advisable  for  him  to  return ;  but  that  he 
had  merely  sent  a  letter  (after  rather  an  anxious 
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period  of  suspense  on  tlie  part  of  tliose  wlio  had 
addressed  him)  expressing  his  regret  at  the  news, 
and  desiring  that  '  if  anything  happened '  to  Mr. 
Savile  Heaton,  the  Yice-consul  would  have  the 
goodness  to  see  that  his  papers,  and  all  things 
belonging  to  him,  were  properly  taken  care  of, 
and  transmitted  to  the  care  of  Sir  Douglas  E,oss, 
of  Glenrossie,  Scotland. 

The  Yice-consul  was  happy  to  assure  Sir 
Douglas  that  such  also  had  been  the  sole  instruc- 
tions given  him  by  the  dying  man;  who  had 
indeed  expressed  himself  in  a  way  that  must 
give  Sir  Douglas  much  pleasure ;  saying  that  he 
was  *the  best  friend  he  ever  had,  and  the  best 
man  he  ever  knew.'  That  he  had  shown  anxiety 
that  some  little  valuables  (ornaments  of  some 
sort)  should  be  safely  transmitted  to  his  widow, 
with  the  message  that  during  the  ver}^  few  oppor- 
tunities he  had  had  of  being  out  in  the  open  air 
during  Kenneth's  illness,  he  had  endeavoured  to 
find  something  that  would  please  her  to  wear  for 
his  sake.  That  he  had  sunk  with  such  extreme 
rapidity  at  last  (not  being  of  a  robust  constitu- 
tion), that  he  had  been  unable  to  write  particulars, 
as  he  desired,  to  his  wife  and  Sir  Douglas ;  but 
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that  lie  had  died  most  peacefidly.  There  had 
been  delirium,  of  coui^se ;  and  there  had  been  some 
confusion  in  a  recommendation  he  apparently 
desired  to  make  to  Sir  Douglas,  that  he  '  would 
endeavour  that  Kenneth  should  do  his  duty  Z^y 
his  mother'  (at  least  so  the  Vice-consul  understood 
him) ;  but  at  the  last  he  was  extremely  clear  and 
collected,  and  his  final  words,  in  answer  to  an 
expression  of  compassion  which  escaped  that  gen- 
tleman as  to  his  being  alone  in  such  an  hour, 
were,  'Not  so  alone  as  I  appear.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  die  with  perfect  trust  in  God's  mercy, 
and  perfect  trust  in  some  survi^-ing  friend.'  After 
which  brief  utterance  he  sighed  once  or  twice, 
shivered,  sighed  again,  and  lay  still. 

Something  'had  happened'  to  Mr.  Savile 
Heaton  ;  according  to  the  possibility  indicated  in 
the  letter  from  Granada — Death  had  happened. 

When  the  news  came  to  Torrieburn,  the  results 
were  pretty  much  what  might  have  been  expected. 
Great  regret  and  respect  were  expressed  by  some 
members  of  his  scant}'  flock ;  great  weeping  and 
wailing  on  the  part  of  Maggie  :  great  pity  from 
Sir  Douglas  and  his  wife. 

Lorimer  was  at  Clochnaben  when  the  accounts 
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were  sent  over  to  liim.  He  read  tliem  slowly,  set 
his  teeth  hard,  clenched  his  hand,  and  looked 
gloomily  at  his  mother,  who  had  been  talking 
meanwhile  in  an  under-tone  to  Alice,  respecting 
the  news.  Mr.  James  Frere  was  present,  and 
very  silent. 

'Well,  Lorimer,  you  need  scarce  look  at  me 
as  though  I  had  cut  the  man's  head  off,'  said  the 
feminine  dowager,  as  she  caught  her  son's 
glance. 

*  I  was  not  thinking  of  you,  mother.' 

'  Of  him,  then.  If  you  had  an  ounce  of  sense 
in  those  brains  of  which  you  are  so  proud,  you'd 
think  it  the  very  best  thing  that  could  happen. 
When  a  man's  in  everybody's  way,  the  sooner 
he's  lifted  out  of  the  way  the  better.  That's  my 
dictum.' 

'Neither  (though  I  do  not  agree  with  your 
dictum)  was  I  thinking  of  Savile  Ileaton's  hard 
fate.' 

'  He  was  taken  in  God's  good  time,'  interposed 
Mr.  Frere. 

'  Perhaps  you'd  condescend  to  say  what  you 
n-ere  thinking  of,  that  makes  you  look  as  if  you 
wished  we  were  all  supping  on  poisoned  brose/ 
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snarled  Lady  Clochnaben,  without  noticing  the 
interruption. 

*I  was  wishing/  said  Lorimer,  with  bitter 
vehemence,  'that,  whenever  ''God's  good  time" 
shall  come  for  Kenneth  Ross  ;  he  may  die  as 
forlorn  a  death  as  the  man  who  nursed  him  to 
recovery,  and  whom  he  deserted  when  it  was  his 
turn  to  render  service.  And  I  wish  it  with  all 
my  heart  and  soul  I ' 

'  Devil  doubt  vou  I '  retorted  the  Dowasrer  ; 
'  but  I  shouldn't  think  your  banning  or  blessing 
would  make  much  odds  in  what 's  settled  above 
for  that  young  reprobate :  and,  though  with  him 
(as  usual)  bad's  the  best,  he  had  his  excuse  this 
time,  I  suppose,  in  being  too  weak  for  jour- 
neying.' 

'  A  man  is  never  too  weak  to  do  his  duty  ; 
that's  my  dictum,'  said  Lorimer,  with  a  provoking 
echo  of  his  mother's  manner.  '  He  can  but  sacri- 
fice his  life  in  doing  it ;  if  that  particidar  occasion 
be,  as  Mr.  Frere  terms  it,  "  God's  good  time  to 
take  him."  Mr.  SavUe  Heaton  risked  his  life, 
and  lost  it,  in  doing  what  he  conceived  to  be  his 
duty  by  his  step- son  ;  and  we  should  all  be  thank- 
ful, meanwhile,  to  hear  that  the  worthy  object  of 
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his  solicitude  is  convalescent,  and  enjoying  life  at 
Granada.' 

'  Oh !  Mr.  Boyd,  yoii  do  hate  Kenneth  Eoss 
so,'  said  Alice,  with  a  deprecating  drawl. 

'  Ay,'  chimed  in  Lady  Clochnaben,  *  and  hate 
him  not  altogether  for  his  faults,  either ;  though 
his  death  would  do  you  little  good  noic,  Lorimer.' 

She  gave  a  clutch  to  settle  the  black  silk 
condemnatory  bonnet  a  little  lower  on  her  fore- 
head, and  laughed  a  short,  hard,  cackling  laugh 
as  she  spoke.  But  the  pale  anger  of  her  son's 
face  seemed  rather  to  check  even  her  masculine 
courage,  and  she  hastily  added : 

'But  you  were  always  besotted  with  any  of 
the  people  Sir  Douglas  chose  to  take  up.  I 
wonder  you  don't  offer  yourself  as  third  husband 
to  that  ranting  red-haired  woman  at  Torrieburn  ; 
who  faced  me  out  about  my  factor  and  the  cart- 
wheel, on  your  direct  encouragement.' 

Lorimer  made  no  answer.  He  was  deliberately 
folding  up  the  papers  he  had  been  reading ;  and, 
having  done  so,  he  rose. 

'  Where  are  you  going  ? ' 

'  To  Glenrossie,  to  see  how  Douglas  bears  this.' 

'  Are  you  coming  back  to-night  ?' 
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'Shall  YOU  be  back  to-morrow?' 

'I  don't  kuow.' 

'  Hiimph. !  I  'm  sure,  whatever  your  return 
to  Italy  may  be  to  Sir  Douglas  and  Lady  Eoss, 
we'll  have  little  miss  of  your  company  Jicrc.^ 

'  You  will  the  better  bear  my  departure  on 
Wednesday.' 

'  The  day  after  to-morrow  ? ' 

'  Yes.' 

'I  presume  you  have  commimicated  the  fact 
to  the  friends  you  prefer  ;  you  certainly  never 
warned  me  that  vou  were  o^oins:  so  soon.' 

*  Warned  you,  mother  ?  3Iy  stay  is  no  pleasure 
to  you — my  absence  no  pain  !     Would  to  God — ' 

But  Lorimer  did  not  speak  out  the  rest ;  or 
the  hard  mother  might  have  heard  that  son  of 
gloom  declare  his  wish  that  he  were  lying  buried 
in  a  foreign  grave  at  San  Sebastian  instead  of 
Savile  Heaton  ;  followed  to  the  tomb  by  strangers 
and  an  English  Yice-Consul,  instead  of  wept  for 
by  natural  friends. 

I  ^'Parva  Domus  ;  Magna  QuiesI"  '  *  muttered 

"^  Spoken  of  the  grave  :  — 

"  A  narrow  home,  but  much  peace." 
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lie  to  himself.  And  then  he  held  out  his  hand  in 
token  of  farewell  to  the  angry  dowagei^ 

She  choked  a  little,  in  spite  of  her  assumption 
of  utter  indifference. 

'  I  suppose  this  is  not  good-bye  for  good  and 
all,  in  spite  of  sulks,  eh,  Lorimer?' 

*  No,  mother ;  I  will  see  you  again  before  I 
go  to  Italy.' 

It  was  spoken  very  sadly.  He  bowed  to  Alice 
and  to  Frere,  and  was  gone. 

'  Give  way  once,  and  be  ruled  for  ever  ;  that 's 
my  dictum,'  said  Lady  Clochnaben,  after  a  brief 
pause.  '  Lorimer  was  always  a  heavy  handful ; 
even  as  a  child  he  was  neither  to  drive  nor  to 
lead.  But  he's  a  clever  brain — a  clever  brain.' 
And  she  glanced,  with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  dis- 
content, to  the  scarlet-bound  books  on  a  further 
table  ;  Lorimer's  college  efforts. 

Mr.  James  Frere  rose  and  brought  one  of  the 
volumes.  '  I  will  read  one  or  two  aloud,  if  you 
please,'  said  he. 

A  grunt  of  assent  gave  the  implied  permission ; 
and  after  that  exercise,  Mr.  Frere' s  own  talents 
were  the  theme  of  discussion.  Savile  Ileaton's 
place  was  empty.     His  preaching  voice  was  dumb. 
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It  made  Alice  Eoss  almost  playful.  There 
was  a  pretty  glitter  in  her  cat-like  eyes,  and  a  sort 
of  purring  mm*mur  of  underlying  content  in  her 
slow  soft  voice,  whenever  she  answered,  or  volun- 
teered an  observation. 

And  meanwhile  over  the  hills,  in  the  calm 
western  light,  went  Lorimer  Boyd  ;  to  that  other 
castle,  where  the  magna  quies  co- existed  yet  with 
life  and  hope. 

Sir  Douglas  had  not  returned  from  a  pilgrimage 
on  foot  to  Torrieburn ;  but  Gertrude,  who  had 
driven  over,  was  resting  on  the  sofa,  looking 
very  pale  and  wearied.  She  welcomed  Lorimer 
eagerly,  and,  after  the  first  greeting,  burst  into 
tears. 

*  It  is  very  foolish,'  she  said,  smiling  through 
that  transient  shower,  '  for  IMr.  Heaton  was  almost 
a  stranger  to  me,  and  he  was  a  good  man ;  a  pious 
man ;  but  there  is  something  forlorn  in  his  going 
away  to  die  so,  in  a  foreign  land ;  and  I  am  not 
very  strong  just  now,  and  poor  3Irs.  Eoss  Heaton 
is  so  vehement  in  the  expression  of  her  feelings 
that  it  shakes  one's  nerves  I ' 

Lorimer  stopped  her,  with  more  emotion  than 
was  usual  in  his  manner. 
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'  Oil !  for  God's  sake,  don't  excuse  j^ourself 
to  me  for  being  tender  and  womanly/  lie  said. 
*  Better  to  me  is  an?/  expression  of  feeling ;  better 
the  animal  howling  of  that  poor  untutored  creature 
at  Torrieburn — than  the  iron  hardness  one  sees  in 
some  hearts  I  She  may  well  lament  Heaton,  for  a 
more  indulgent  gentleman  never  tied  himself  for 
beauty's  sake  to  an  uncongenial  mate.  And  he 
had  dignity  too.  'No  one  ever  could  have  seen — 
who  did  not  watch  him  closely  and  understand 
him  thoroughly — how  often  he  felt  wounded  and 
ashamed  of  the  choice  he  had  made  (if  indeed  we 
can  term  it  choice ;  for  I  believe  the  determina- 
tion to  marry  was  rather  on  Maggie's  side).  I 
have  heard  her  herself  say  he  had  never  given 
her  a  hard  word ;  if  /  had  been  her  husband  I 
am  afraid  she  would  have  heard  a  good  many.' 

And,  with  the  last  words,  the  saturnine  smile 
returned  to  Lorimer's  lips,  and  the  conversation 
took  a  more  cheerful  turn  between  him  and  Ger- 
trude Ross. 

Dear  companions  they  were ;  dear  friends, 
through  shade  and  sunshine.  Gertrude  had  said 
no  more  than  she  felt,  when  on  a  former  occasion 
she  wished  he  had  been  born  Sir  Douglas's  brother. 
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And  Sir  Douglas  loved  him  too ;  with  that  strict 
divine  attachment  which  in  its  perfection  we  are 
assured  'passeth  the  love  of  woman,'  and  which 
an  old  poet  has  immortalized  by  comparison  with 
a  yet  diviner  communion  : 

*  Since  David  had  his  Jonathan, — Christ  his  John.' 

But  deep  in  that  gloomy  and  reserved  heart 
was  an  affection  for  ever  doomed  to  be  checked 
and  caged  and  kept  within  limits ;  the  love  for 
Gertrude  herself.  Gertrude,  who  fulfilled  all  his 
notions  of  what  woman  should  be  ;  and  by  a  vision 
of  whom  he  was  haunted  in  his  uncongenial  home 
whenever  the  hard  fierce  '  dicta '  of  his  mother,  or 
the  sly  cat-like  ways  of  Alice,  grated  on  his  senses 
with  a  more  repulsive  force  than  usual. 
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CHAPTEU  X. 

"  The  Days  that  Groiv  into  Years.'' 


HE  pages  wMcli  divide  the  events  of  life 
turn  very  slowly  ;  but  the  pages  which 
narrate  the  history  of  a  life,  turn  rapidly.  Events 
which  change  w^hole  destinies  compress  themselves 
into  a  single  sentence ;  joy  goes  by  like  a  flash  of 
light,  and  tears  which  have  wasted  the  very 
eyes  that  wept  them,  demand  no  fuller  record  than 
the  brief  monotonous  lament  of  poor  Marguerite 
in  *  Faust:' 


'  Ich  weine,  uiid  weine,  und  weine 


Gertrude's  life  was  gliding  by  in  sunlight  and 
joy.  Bonfires  had  been  lit  on  the  pleasant  hills 
for  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  Glenrossie;  and  the 
little  heir  himself  was  already  beginning  to  prattle 
the  thoughts  of  childhood ;  and  puzzle  his  elders. 
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as  all  children  do,  witli  questions  wLich  theolo- 
gists,  moralists,  and  philosophers,  would  attempt 
to  answer  in  vain. 

*  Old  Sir  Douglas '  was  very  little  older ;  but 
at  that  age,  silver  begins  to  mingle  with  the 
brightest  and  cui'liest  hair ;  and  the  temples  of 
that  broad  frank  forehead  were  getting  higher 
and  barer,  and  smooth  under  the  touch  of  the 
strong  little  rosy  fingers  of  his  idoKzed  boy. 

Mr.  James  Frere  had  found  a  clear  field  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Savile  Heaton ;  and  had  so  far 
modified  his  views  of  open-air  worship,  that  he 
had  eagerly  seized  the  oj^portimity  of  '  mention- 
ing '  to  Sir  Douglas  (backed  by  much  more  skilful 
^mentioning  '  on  the  part  of  Alice  Ross),  that  he 
would  not  object  to  succeed  that  simple  and  un- 
eloquent  preacher  ;  and  endeavour,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  to  lead  the  little  flock  (so  ill  taught 
hitherto)  into  the  right  way. 

The  schools,  founded  by  his  earnest  prede- 
cessor, were  also  placed  under  his  superinten- 
dence ;  and  rigidly  were  the  children  trained  and 
looked  after.  The  penitential  Sabbath,  instead  of 
the  holiday  Sabbath,  was  established  amongst 
them.    The  '  Lord' .-: -day  ^  was  erased  from  the  book 

VOL.  II.  I 
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of  common  life,  and  left  blank  from  all  human 
interest.  To  swear,  to  lie,  to  tliieve,  to  strike 
even  to  bloodsliecl,  were  gradually  shown  to  be 
less  offensive  to  the  Creator,  than  to  hum  a  song, 
whistle  a  tune,  write  a  letter,  take  a  sauntering 
happy  walk  over  the  hill;  or  sit  chatting  under 
the  birken  trees  in  the  heather  braes,  overlooking 
the  silver  lake. 

A  boy  of  ten  was  excommunicated,  as  it  were, 
and  expelled  the  ^schule,'  for  being  found  with 
his  mouth  and  pockets  full  of  blackberries,  so 
freshly  gathered  that  they  could  only  have  been 
procured  on  '  the  Lord's-day '  by  the  terrible 
desecration  of  gathering  them  on  his  way  to  ser- 
vice. In  vain  did  his  old  grandmother  plead  in 
guttural  and  nasal  accents  that  the  creature  *  was 
but  a  wean,'  a  '  puir  wee  laddie  that  wad  be  mair 
circumspeck  '  for  the  time  to  come.  The  time  to 
come  was  blackened,  for  him,  with  public  reproba- 
tion ;  and,  as  his  compeers  passed  him,  sitting 
alone  in  the  ingle  nook,  or  on  the  stones  in  the 
sunshine,  they  nudged  each  other  on  the  shoulder 
and  whispered,  *  Yen's  Jamie  Macmichael,  that 
the  meenister  'ull  no  permit  to  enter,  ye  ken ;  he 
brake  the  Lord's-day  ! ' 
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Bolder  and  bolder  grew  3Ir.  James  Frcre 
under  the  consciousness  of  his  own  increasing  in- 
fluence ;  and  little  by  little  his  flowery  and  elo- 
quent discourses  crept  even  to  the  forbidden 
margin  of  the  habits  of  Glenrossie  Castle  ;  to  the 
occasional  omission  of  attendance,  and  the  ^for- 
saking of  assembling  ourselves  together ; '  to  the 
neglect  of  bringing  the  young  scion  of  the  house 
of  Douglas  to  the  house  of  God, — '  even  as  yoimg 
Samuel  was  brought  by  his  grateful  mother,  in 
the  very  dawn  of  his  consecrated  days  :  indeed,  at 
an  age  so  tender,  that  his  mother  made  a  little 
coat  for  him  and  brought  it  for  him  to  wear  each 
successive  year.' 

An  image,  which  so  far  from  wanting  impres- 
siveness  in  the  ears  of  the  listening  population, 
caused  the  aidd  wives  to  look  up  with  trembling 
reverence  and  conviction  at  the  face  of  the 
preacher. 

^N^either  did  Mr.  Frere  sj)are  even  the  '  Lady 
of  the  Castle '  in  his  fervent  denunciations.  The 
singing  on  Sabbath  evenings,  even  though — (as  it 
were  to  compound  with  the  devil) — the  songs 
sung  were  harmless,  pathetic,  or  rehgious;  the 
glad  walks  and  laughing  conversations ;  '  heard  by 
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God,  as  Adam  and  Eve  were  overheard  when  His 
voice  wandered  througli  the  stilhicss  of  Paradise 
in  the  fall  of  the  day ; '  the  robes  and  sumptuous 
apparel  of  the  graceful  earthly  form;  the  long 
residence  in  foreign  lands,  and  the  bringing  forth 
out  of  those  lands  the  minstrels}^  of  a  foreign 
tongue,  *  yea,  even  such  songs  as  Rizzio  sang  to 
Mary,  and  Mary  with  Hizzio,  when  her  soul  went 
forth  to  commune  with  temptation,  and  with  the 
powers  of  darkness,  and  with  sensual  passion,  and 
the  confusion  of  all  things  right  with  all  things 
wrong ;' — all  this  the  new  minister  preached  upon  ; 
more  especially  on  those  Sundays  when  Lady 
Grlenrossie  failed  to  show  herself  in  the  high  old- 
fashioned  pew ;  to  which  Mr.  Frere  on  such 
occasions  lifted  his  fine  eyes,  commenting  on  '  the 
darkness  of  its  emptiness,'  and  not  unfrequently 
sliding  in  some  wonderful  way  into  a  comparison 
of  himself  with  John  Knox, — ^  who  boldly  spoke 
forth  the  commission  given  unto  him  by  God; 
fearing  not  the  authority  of  kings,  under  the 
King  of  kings ;  nor  the  power  of  the  beauty  of 
woman,  nor  her  silver  tongue,  nor  the  ruddy 
colour  of  her  cheek,  nor  the  tangles  of  her  shining 
hair,  while  yet  these  things  were  belonging  to 
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one  nni'egenerate  and  uni-edeemecl :  but  with  an 
iron  tongue, — like  a  bell  that  will  call  to  chiu-ch 
whether  men  come  or  no,  or  like  a  clock  that  vrill 
certainly  strike  the  hours  and  tell  that  they  are 
passing  or  past,  whether  men  listen  or  no, —  so  did 
the  iron  tongue  of  John  Knox  sound  in  the  ears 
of  that  unregenerate  queen  and  her  sinful  com- 
panions ;  and  so  would  he  (James  Frere),  while 
yet  his  tongue  remained  unpalsied  by  disease,  and 
unquieted  by  the  silence  of  death,  continue  to 
speak,  *  yea,  to  cry  and  to  shout,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,'  if  so  be  that  by  such  speaking  he  coidd 
stir  the  heart  of  but  one  thoughtless  sinner,  and 
bid  such  a  one  turn  to  God  while  yet  there  was 
time;  before  the  birthright  of  Heaven  was  sold 
for  the  mess  of  pottage  served  in  an  earthly  por- 
ringer ;  before  the  vain  weeping  shoidd  come,  in 
a  bitter  shower  like  the  waters  of  Marah,  when 
the  soul  should  find  no  place  for  repentance  though 
seeking  it  carefully  with  tears  I 

And  now  and  then, —  though  sparingly  and 
cautiously, —  Mr.  James  Frere  would  allude  to  his 
own  self-sacrifice  in  the  service  of  God :  and  leave 
the  impression  on  his  hearers  (however  that  im- 
pression might  be  conveyed)   that  he  might   be 
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called  away  to  a  more  extended  sphere  of  useful- 
ness at  any  moment ;  and  would  then  conceive  it 
his  duty  to  go, — '  even  if  it  were  to  the  blackness 
of  savage  lands,  where  the  tiger  prowled  and  the 
lion  roared  and  the  hyena  glared  through  the 
desolate  night,  preying  like  Satan  on  the  unwary ; 
or  into  the  mirth  of  dissolute  cities,  where  festering 
sin  and  disease  threatened  the  very  life  of  the 
preacher.' 

But,  in  the  meanwhile,  his  whole  soul  was  as 
it  were  wrapt  and  encompassed  by  the  flame  of 
desire  to  be  of  use  in  that  special  district  com- 
mitted to  him  by  an  over- ruling  Providence. 

He  felt  no  scorn  for  the  smallness  of  his  task ; 
for  the  Master  who  meted  out  his  talents  gave  so 
many  as  He  pleased,  and  no  more,  to  each  servant 
to  employ ;  and,  few  or  many,  it  was  that  servant's 
duty  to  double  them.  And  often,  he  assured  his 
listeners,  he  spent  the  day  in  prayer  and  fasting ; 
in  *  lifting  up  his  eyes  unto  the  hills,  thinking  of 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,'  and  neither  allowing 
bread  nor  meat  to  enter  his  lips  till  he  had 
searched  his  heart  to  the  uttermost,  and  cast  out 
of  it  'the  evil  thing  :'  as  he  humbly,  earnestly — 
yea,  with  a  cry  of  anguish  as  it  were,  implored 
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his  attentive  liearers  to  do  ;  that  so  they  might 
stand  pure, — as  pure,  at  least,  as  sinful  flesh  and 
blood  might  hope  to  do,  in  the  sight  of  God. 

And  !Mr.  Frere's  exhortations,  and  his  mys- 
terious allusion  to  the  evil  thing,  and  to  his  state 
of  semi- starvation, — supported  as  that  last  allusion 
was  by  the  spare  figure,  the  meagre  cheek  with  its 
hectic  flush,  and  the  bright  abstracted  look  he 
wore  when  in  the  pulpit, — had  a  wonderful  effect 
on  the  congregation :  his  hearers  increasing  and 
multiphing  daily.  And  though  there  was  little 
opportunity  of  practising  abstinence,  among  a 
population  whose  chief  sustenance  was  the  harm- 
less earthly  pottage  of  '  oatmeal  parritch,'  still 
a  certain  notion  of  the  merit  of  all  asceticism 
gained  ground  more  and  more  amongst  them; 
and  above  all  a  habit  of  watching  whether  their 
neighbours  were  casting  out  '  the  evil  thing '  with 
proper  diligence  and  energy.  And  the  condem- 
nation bv  each  man  of  his  nei2:hbour  o-rew  and 
prospered  accordingly. 

Their  Sabbaths  were  passed  in  the  most 
rigorous  strictness,  and  the  utmost  unfriendliness. 
The  disposition  to  meditation  and  prayer  in  the 
long   do-nothingness  of  the  tedious   hours,    was 
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princi]Dally  shown  in  meditating  on  the  various 
faults  of  the  men  and  women  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded ;  and  in  thanking  God  that  thcij  were 
not  *  as  other  men.' 

Gertrude  went  about  doing  good,  as  usual; 
soothing  the  sick,  comforting  the  afflicted,  reliev- 
ing the  poor.  But  her  benefits  were  somehow 
differently  received  from  thejfformer  days.  A 
strong,  though  vague  impression  that  she  and 
Queen  Mary,  and  Mr.  Frere  and  John  Knox,  were 
not  dissimilar, — haunted  the  minds^through  whose 
very  narrow  chinks  the  light  of  his  preaching  had 
come.  Many  felt  almost  a  remorse  at  having  to 
be  thankful  at  all  to  one  so  '  unregenerate  and  un- 
redeemed : '  whose  future  fate  it  probably  would  be 
to  seek  repentance  carefully  with  tears  when  it  was 
too  late  to  find  it ;  and  who  meanwhile  was  cer- 
tainly going  home  to  sing  outlandish  songs  *  such 
as  Bizzio  had  sung  to  Marj^,  and  Mary  to  Eizzio,' 
in  thos-e  days  of  sinful  feasting  which  preceded  his. 
assassination,  and  the  confusion  of  the  whole  Scot- 
tish kingdom. 

So  Y/orc  the  time  away.  Gertrude  unconscious, 
of  her  waning  popularity ;  happy  in  a  husband's 
love,  and  glorying  in  her  child  ;  loving  with  a 
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tender  love  the  mother  whose  brightest  quality 
Tvas  the  love  she  also  felt  for  that  clear  daughter ; 
and  still  tr}'ing  to  ^pet'  Alice — icy,  alien,  fur- 
tive-glancing Alice ;  and  innocently  dreaming  she 
had  succeeded !  Glad,  not  jealous,  at  seeing  Alice 
made  more  of  than  ever  by  Sir  Douglas,  whose 
love  and  happiness  (good  measure  heaped  up  and 
running  over)  flowed  to  all  within  his  reach. 
Glad,  not  jealous,  at  the  regard  shown  to  Sir 
Douglas's  half-sister  by  the  poor  and  the  small 
tenantry ;  who  deemed  Alice  Ross  indeed  far  more 
*  douce  and  discreet'  than  the  Queen  ]Mary  of 
Glenrossie  Castle,  and  treasured  many  a  word 
and  action  intended  by  shrewd  Ailie  to  produce 
precisely  that  impression ;  unwitting  all  that  those 
grains  were  dropped  on  purpose  for  their  glean- 
ing,— to  sow  in  narrow  fields  of  thought,  and 
bear  seed  in  their  turn ! 

And  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  swiftly  passing 
though  imeventful  current  of  life  thus  described, 
that  Sir  Douglas  entered  Gertrude's  bright  morn- 
ing-room one  summer's  day,  shortly  after  they 
had  returned  from  a  brief  sojourn  in  London  ;  with 
a  bundle  of  papers  and  letters  half  opened  in  his 
hand;  his  comitenance  so  flushed  and  irradiated 
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with  emotion  and  gladness,  that  Gertrude  won- 
dered what  could  have  happened,  and  thought 
that,  much  as  she  admired  him,  she  never  yet 
had  comprehended  how  nobly  beautiful  was  the 
dear  familiar  face. 

*  Gertrude  —  my  sweet  love, — Gertrude,'  he 
said,  *I  have  a  letter  from  Kenneth; — really  an 
admirable  letter ;  full  of  feeling  and  steady  pur- 
pose and  good  plans, —  and  regret  for  the  past. 
He  begs  me  to  try  and  arrange  for  the  last  time 
(you  know  he  has  still  been  rather  imprudent  of 
late)  ;  and  says  he  is  about  to  be  married,  to  one 
every  way  satisfactory ;  indeed,  I  know  the  name 
of  the  family  he  mentions.  A  Spanish  girl,  of 
high  birth,  wonderful  beauty,  and  good  fortune, 
whose  acquaintance  he  made  at  Granada,  just 
after  that  terrible  illness ;  her  family  were  ex- 
tremely kind  to  him ;  and  indeed  knew  all  about 
his  people,  as  I  knovv^  hers.  It  is  a  most  glad  and 
blessed  piece  of  intelligence  I  He  is  to  return 
here,  as  soon  as  he  is  united  to  his  bride ;  and  he 
hopes  you  will  like  her,  and  congratulate  him. 
Your  dear  mother  will  be  here  soon :  and  we 
shall  be  a  most  joyful  family  party.  Poor  Ken- 
neth !     Well,  at  last  all  will  be  safe  for  him.     He 
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will  steady  and  settle  at  last.  Kenneth,  going  to 
be  married ;  it  seems  like  a  di^eam,  does  it  not  ? ' 

*  A  yery  tappy  dream/  Gertrude  murmured, 
as  she  smiled  up  in  her  husband's  face  with  those 
serene  eyes,  whose  gaze  was  like  what  we  imagine 
the  seraph's  might  be.  *  A  very  happy  dream  I ' 
and  she  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  thinking  how  often 
she  had  rather  dreaded  Kenneth's  reappearance 
after  all  the  stormy  scenes  of  Xaples  and  the 
threats  at  the  Villa  3Iand6rlo. 

But  Sir  Douglas  knew  none  of  those  things. 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

A  Family  Gathering. 

IHETHER  it  was  that  Kenneth  desired  the 
first  impression  on  his  bride's  mind  of  all 
things  in  Scotland  to  be  favourable — conscious 
that,  with  his  usual  spirit  of  boastfulness,  ho 
had  exaggerated  all  that  was  good,  and  sup- 
pressed all  that  was  bad,  in  the  mention  of  his 
home — it  is  certain  that  he  very  eagerly  accepted 
the  cordial  invitation  of  Sir  Douglas  to  come  to 
Glenrossie  '  till  Torrieburn  was  more  ready.' 

He  arrived  very  late,  in  what  splendour  four 
horses  from  the  last  inn  on  the  road  could  supply  ; 
and  put  off  seeing  his  mother  till  next  da}^,  when 
he  was  to  carry  a  commission  from  Sir  Douglas, 
to  ask  her  to  come  over  and  be  introduced  to  his 
Spanish  wife  at  the  Castle  (because  he  was  sure  the 
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latter  would  be  '  too  fatigued  to  go  to  Torrieburn ') 
and  remain  to  dine  and  sleep  there. 

Dona  Eusebia  Eoss  received  tbe  embrace  of 
lier  new  uncle  and  aunt,  muffled  and  mantled  as 
she  was,  with  eager  demonstrations  of  joy,  and 
what  the  French  call  effusion.  Lady  Charlotte 
had  arrived  only  a  few  minutes  before,  and  Ger- 
trude was  anxious  to  chat  with  her  mother,  and 
see  to  her  comfort ;  so  that,  till  the  toilettes  were 
over,  and  dinner  served,  the  ladies  saw  nothing 
more  of  each  other. 

TThen  Dona  Eusebia  did  at  last  appear,  they 
saw  a  most  imdeniable  beauty  ;  though  she  looked 
(as,  indeed,  she  was)  some  years  older  than 
Kenneth.  "What  with  the  splendour  of  a  rich 
complexion,  made  richer  by  the  addition  of  rouge  ; 
the  glossiness  of  hair  made  glossier  with  strongly 
scented  oils ;  the  deep  crimson  of  the  carnations 
twisted  with  black  lace,  on  her  head  ;  the  gems 
that  glittered  on  her  neck  ;  the  sudden  tiu*n  and 
flashing  of  her  glorious  black  eyes,  and  the  equally 
sudden  flirting  and  shutting  of  a  painted  fan 
mounted  in  mother-of-pearl  and  gold,  the  motion 
of  which  was  so  incessant  that  it  seemed  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  her  living  self ;  what  with  the 
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gleaming  smile  wlien  the  curled  lips  parted  and 
left  her  white  teeth,  like  waves  in  the  sunshine 
disclosing  a  shell ;  what  with  the  pretty  trick  she 
had,  at  the  end  of  every  laugh  (and  she  laughed 
often),  of  giving  a  mischievous  bite  to  the  full 
underlip,  as  though  to  punish  it  back  to  gravity  ; 
and  what  with  the  fling  and  leap  of  the  soft 
fringes  on  her  robe  when  she  turned  with  quick 
animation  to  answer  you, — there  was  so  much 
lustre  and  movement  about  her,  that  it  seemed  as 
if  she  were  a  fire-fly  transformed  by  magic  into  a 
woman.  And,  if  she  stood  still  (as  she  ver}^  seldom 
did),  the  curve  of  her  neck  and  back  resembled 
some  beautiful  scroll-work  in  sculpture ;  while  her 
tiny  forward  foot  shone  in  its  satin  shoe,  a  separate 
miracle, — for  you  wondered  how  anything  so 
small  could  have  so  much  strength  and  majest}^ 
in  it. 

The  old  family  butler  looked  at  her,  and  at  the 
little  odd  gummed  curls  on  her  brilliant  cheek, 
while  he  helped  her  to  wine,  with  profound  dis- 
approbation ;  but  his  subordinates  were  so  struck 
with  admiration  they  could  scarcely  attend  to 
their  duties, —  and  only  wished  Old  Sir  Douglas 
had  carried  off  such  a  matchless  lady,  as  young 
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Mr.  Kennetli  had  found,  wlien  he  also  resolved  on 
bringing  a  wife  from  '  foreign  parts.' 

After  dinner  she  sang.  Melancholy  soft 
*  modinhas ; '  animated  martial  airs  ;  and  odd 
saltatory  music,  that  seemed  as  abrupt  in  its 
sudden  intervals  of  sweetness  as  she  in  her  own 
proper  movements.  Trills  and  cadence?,  exclama- 
tions and  pathetic  sighs,  and  now  and  then,  a  beat 
of  the  tiny  vehement  foot  in  accompaniment,  filled 
up  the  measure  of  her  performance. 

If  the  music  of  the  lute,  '  when  Eizzio  sang  to 
Mary  and  Mary  to  Eizzio,'  was  of  a  sort  held  to  be 
dangerous  to  their  mutual  morality,  what  ought 
to  be  the  result  of  Dona  Eusebia's  melodious 
exercises  ? 

*  Oh  I  I  really  do  think,' — said  Lady  Charlotte 
to  Sir  Douglas,  as  she  sat  perplexed  and  wondering 
on  the  sofa,  anxiously  pidling  the  memorable 
ringlet  to  its  full  length  and  then  letting  it  go 
again, — '  I  really  do  feel  as  if  she  was  somebody 
in  a  story :  somebody,  you  know,  who  flies  about 
at  night, — like  the  ballet, —  I  mean  like  the 
Sylphide  in  the  ballet.  Only,  of  course,  she  isn't 
as  good  as  the  Sylphide  ;  at  least  the  Syl^^hide  I 
saw  Taglioni  do.  Ions:  ago,    one  could  not  help 
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being  sorry  for,  and,  except  that  she  flew  about, 
she  seemed  so  quiet,  you  know  ;  but  of  course  it 
would  have  been  better  if  the  lover  in  the  ballet 
had  loved  the  Highland  girl  in  the  green  plaid. 
Still  she  was  so  wonderful,  that  one  can't  exactly 
wonder — but  I  dare  say  this  one  will  keep  Ken- 
neth in  good  order — don't  you  think  so  ?' 

Sir  Douglas  smiled,  rather  abstractedly ;  he 
was  musing  over  the  prospect  of  life-long  neigh- 
bourhood and  companionship  between  this  Spanish 
woman  and  his  wife.  He  looked  at  his  serene, 
dove-eyed  Gertrude.  The  serene  eyes  were  bent 
gently  and  with  extreme  approbation  on  the  singer. 
As  they  left  the  piano,  and  Eusebia  lingered  to 
lift  gloves,  and  rings,  and  a  bracelet  with  pendent 
jewels  which  Kenneth  reclasped  on  her  arm,  Lady 
Boss  bowed  her  head  while  passing  the  ottoman 
where  her  husband  was  sitting,  and  whispered, 
'  What  a  bewitching  creature  ! ' 

And  Kenneth  also  evidently  thought  her  a  be- 
witching creature.  He  was  what  is  called  '  pas- 
sionately in  love,'  with  his  Spanish  Dona  ;  and 
he  occasionally  adopted  towards  Gertrude,  in 
memory  of  unforgotten  days  at  the  Yilla  Mandorlo, 
a  manner  absurdly  compounded  of  triumph  and 
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resentment ;  especially  when  the  applause  at  his 
bride's  singing  was  greatest.  It  was  a  manner 
that  seemed  to  sslj,  '  Ah,  i/ou  wouldn't  accept  me, 
and  now  see  what  I  've  got.  A  woman  with  twice 
your  beauty,  and  four  times  your  voice,  and  twenty 
times  your  talent,  and  so  in  love  with  me  that  I 
believe  she  would  stab  any  one  she  thought  I 
fancied  instead  of  herself.' 

The  next  evening,  and  the  next,  passed  off 
cahnly  enough.  The  sinner  of  Torrieburn  came  ; 
and  saw  her  son's  foreign  wife  with  interest  and 
with  admiration ;  though  unable  to  make  out  the 
meaning  of  the  gracious  sentences  in  broken  Eng- 
lish, v\'hich  were  delivered  with  the  gleaming 
smile  and  the  '  effusion '  of  manner  Dona  Eusebia 
thought   right  in  addressing  all  relatives. 

One  smothered  fear  of  Kenneth's  was  not  rea- 
lised. Dona  Eusebia  did  not  perceive  his  mother's 
vulgarity.  The  few  phrases  in  the  broadest  Scotch 
which  Maggie  in  her  amazement  uttered  from 
time  to  time,  were  Greek  to  her  ;  but  not  more  ob- 
scure than  a  great  deal  of  what  other  people  said. 
The  over-decoration  of  Maggie's  still  handsome 
person  at  this  festal  meeting  was  scarcely  more 
than  she  herself  had  indulged  in  ;  and,  even  if  it 
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had  been,  liow  was  slie  to  know  that  it  was  not 
as  much  the  usual  costume  of  a  matronly  Scotch 
lady,  as  the  kilt,  which  she  had  been  shown 
in  pictures,  and  had  already  seen  worn  by  pea- 
santry that  morning,  was,  for  gentlemen  ? 

So  they  were  all  very  comfortable,  and  Sir 
Douglas  very  genial  and  cheerful ;  and  a  day 
was  fixed  for  a  dinner  to  neighbours  and  friends ; 
some  to  stay  in  the  Castle,  and  some  only  to 
come  '  over  moor  and  fell '  to  feast  and  drink 
healths  and  congratulate  on  the  marriage  of 
Boss  of  Torrieburn,  Sir  Douglas's  nephew. 

When  the  glum  old  dowager  at  Clochnaben 
Castle  ascertained  from  Alice  that  Jezebel  of 
the  radiant  locks  was  an  admitted  guest  at  the 
Castle  of  Glenrossie ;  and  would  probably,  if 
not  certainly,  grace  with  her  presence  the  table 
of  its  master,  she  fiercely  and  defiantly  shook 
her  head  with  the  black  silk  bonnet  on  it,  at 
the  unconscious  card  of  invitation  ;  and,  pinching 
that  oblong  bit  of  pasteboard,  between  the  hard 
thumb  and  finger  of  each  hand,  as  she  held  it 
out  towards  Sir  Douglas's  half-sister,  she  ejacu- 
lated :  — 

'Well!  that  ever   I  should   live   to  see   the 
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day,  when  such,  a  neighbourhood,  as  ours  icaSj 
when  first  your  mother  came  here — a  neigh- 
bourhood of  good  names  and  good  families,  and 
folk  well-to-do  and  respected — should  come  to 
be  such  a  hitherum  gatherum  as  it  is  now ! 
How  Lady  Ross  could  dare  to  write  such  words 
to  me — "  Requested  to  meet  friends  and  neighbours 
on  the  hajjjjy  occasion  of  Boss  of  Torriehiirn's 
marriarje.''^ 

'  Happy  occasion,  indeed  I  I  wonder  what  his 
fine  Spanish  she- grandee  of  a  wife  will  think 
of  the  miller's  daughter.  Friends  and  neigh- 
bours !  was  /  ever  friendly,  or  neighbourly 
either,  with  that  ranting  roaring  woman  ?  I'll 
not  stir  from  Clochnaben;  nor  shall  Clochnaben 
stir ;  nor  ^Ir.  James  Frere,  whoso  name  Lady 
Eoss  has  had  just  the  blind  impudence  to  add 
in.  Expecting  decent  women,  and  clerg}',  and 
people  of  a  Christian  sort,  to  sit  hugger-mugger 
with  women  who've  done  nothing  but  ofiend  the 
Lord  ever  since  they  were  baptized  I  It's  really 
a  thing  that  should  be  noticed  with  reprobation, 
and  young  Lady  Ross  should  blush  to  have 
written  such  a  card.' 

So  saying,  the  irate  dowager  flung  the  card. 
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into  the  wood  fire  crackling  before  her,  and, 
giving  a  last  trembling  shake  of  indignation  to 
the  black  bonnet,  she  added  as  she  watched  it 
burning : — 

"  Humph !  It's  not  the  only  thing  that 
ought  to  go  to  flames  and  brimstone.  And  you 
may  just  tell  your  milk-and-water  Lady  of 
Glenrossie  that  I'm  a  trifle  less  bendable  than 
she  is ;  and  have  neither  an  old  husband  nor  a 
young  lover  to  make  me  knuckle  down  to  such 
company.  And,  when  I'm  asked  to  meet  such, 
I  answer  stoutly,  No.  Keep  yourself  to  yourself 
on  such  occasions ;  that's  my  dictum.' 

But,  when  Ailie  had  described  *  all  the 
doings '  at  the  Castle ;  all  the  singing,  and 
strangeness,  and  entertainment  to  be  gathered 
therefrom ;  when  she  had  described  that  manner 
of  Kenneth's,  which  she  had  shrewdly  watched 
from  her  half-closed  eyes,  aided  by  the  light  of 
foregone  conclusions ;  when  she  dwelt  on  the  of- 
fence a  refusal  would  give  Sir  Douglas,  considering 
the  love  he  had  for  his  nephew ;  and  probably 
also  to  the  '  Spanish  she-grandee '  he  had  married  ; 
Lady  Clochnaben  sniffed,  wavered,  and  covered 
that    retreat    from    her    resolute    stand    which 
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(curiosity  getting  the  better  of  propriety)  she 
at  length  permitted  herself  to  make, — by  giving 
utterance  to  another  dictum  ;  namely,  that  '  one 
was  no  more  bound  to  know  beforehand  what 
company  one  would  meet  at  dinner  than  what 
dishes  would  be  set  on  the  table ; '  that,  maybe, 
Maggie  would  not  be  there  (this  being  an  in- 
terpretation to  save  her  conscience,  for  she  felt 
convinced  of  the  contrary),  but  that,  if  the 
dreaded  Jezebel  did  come,  then  she  would  show 
her  neighbourly  abhorrence  of  a  neighbour's 
faults  by  treating  Mrs.  Eoss  Heaton  with  stern 
disdain ;  never  speaking  to  her ;  never  seeming 
to  perceive  her  presence ;  and,  if  she  dared 
volunteer  an  observation  intended  for  the  Cloch- 
naben  ear,  then  to  pour  out  such  open  reproofs, 
such  vials  of  fiery  wrath,  as  would  '  teach  the 
brazen  hussy  never  to  forget  herself  again;' 
even  if  she  was  pufied  into  as  much  importance 
as  the  toad  in  the  fable  by  the  unheard-of  impru- 
dence and  apathy  of  Lady  Eoss. 

An  apathy  as  to  the  great  rules  of  marriage 
and  chastity,  which  could  only  be  attributed  to 
her  foreign  education,  and  the  idiocy  of  the 
mother  who  superintended  it. 
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And  so  a  haughty  coiidescensiou  of  assent 
was  vouchsafed ;  and  the  Dowager  Clochnaben, 
• — clothed  in  black  velvet  trimmed  with  grehe 
bordering,  and  with  a  necklet  of  large  single 
diamonds  surmounting  a  white  gauze  ruff, — 
sailed  into  the  great  crimson  room  where  the 
company  were  assembling,  and  cast  a  severe  and 
searching  glance  over  the  heads  and  shoulders 
of  most  of  the  party,  to  see  if  the  sinner  of  Tor- 
rieburn  was  there. 

Yes,  she  was !  She  was ; — in  spite  of  all 
proper  regulations  of  human  conduct. 

And  Dowager  Clochnaben  kept  a  frown  ready 
to  annihilate  her,  only  Maggie  never  looked 
her  way.  She  was  seated  in  a  great  crimson 
silk  arm-chair,  one  of  her  large  white  arms 
lounging  on  either  side  of  it ;  giving  a  peculiar 
look  of  squareness  to  a  figure  already  portly. 
She  had  on  a  gown  of  pale  green  satin,  exces- 
sively trimmed  with  white  blonde,  and  rather 
too  short  for  a  lady  whose  habit  it  was  to  sit 
cross-legged,  with  one  foot  in  the  air.  But, 
bej^ond  that,  the  dowager  could  find  no  comfort 
from  any  special  ridicule  in  Maggie's  appearance. 
Mrs.  Eoss  Heaton  was  fortunately  very  proud 
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of  lier  golden  hair,  and  had  not  therefore  hidden 
it  with  wreaths  or  lace-caps  en  this  occasion ; 
she  had  merely  plaited  its  immense  length,  and 
coiled  it  round,  as  Lady  Clochnaben  said,  'just 
like  the  sea-serpent  she  was.' 

She  seemed  extremely  cheerful  and  elate ; 
rather  loud  in  her  laugh,  and  an  object  of  some 
attention  to  the  gentlemen  immediately  near 
her. 

The  party  was  rather  numerous.  People 
Kenneth  had  not  seen  from  childhood  were 
gathered  there — names  he  faintly  remembered 
sounded  in  his  ear — hands  utterly  unfamiliar 
clutched  his,  with  sentences  of  congratulation. 

There  was  Major  Maxwell,  who  had  served 
with  Sir  Douglas  ;  and  Mr.  Innes  of  Innes ;  and 
three  Forbeses  of  three  several  places,  who  had 
barely  a  distant  cousinship  among  them,  though 
all  bore  the  same  name,  and  who  were  accord- 
ingly all  called  by  the  names  of  their  places, 
and  the  good  word  '  Forbes '  never  mentioned. 
There  was  a  remarkably  handsome  young  High- 
lander in  a  kilt,  with  a  velvet  jacket ;  who  re- 
joiced in  the  title  of  Monzies  of  Craigievar  and 
Poldoch,  and  who   had   an   estate  of  about  two 
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hundred  a-year,  somewhere  *  ayont  the  hills.' 
There  were  Campbells,  and  Stuarts,  and  Frasers, 
and  Gordons,  all  '  good  men  and  true ; '  and 
many  who  had  served  their  country,  though 
their  country  was  utterly  indifferent  to  their 
existence — loyal  men,  who  loved  their  unseen 
monarch,  and  were  ready  at  all  times  to  fight 
in  India,  China,  or  America,  as  the  case  might 
be. 

The  dinner  was  gay,  and  healths  were  drunk 
even  in  the  jDresence  of  the  ladies.  The  Spanish 
beauty  flashed  eyes  and  fan  and  jewels,  with 
double  and  treble  energy,  and  bit  her  under- 
lip  more  than  ever,  and  laughed  with  Monzies 
of  Craigievar  and  Poldoch.  Lady  Clochnaben 
grew  grimmer  and  colder;  as  the  winter  sky 
grows  in  the  fall  of  the  day.  Mr.  James  Frere- 
became  excessively  animated;  insomuch  that 
even  the  wary  Alice  was  caught  with  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise  and  something  strongly 
resembling  fear,  on  her  generally  guarded  coun- 
tenance. And  Lady  Eoss,  after  also  glancing 
at  him  once  or  twice  unquietly,  gave  the  usual 
signal  for  the  ladies  to  proceed  to  the  drawing- 
room. 
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There,  the  Spanish  beauty  threw  herself  full 
length  on  one  of  the  sofas,  with  an  exclamation 
of  fatigue  and  exhaustion.  Lady  Eoss  moved 
towards  her,  and  sat  down  by  her  side.  Alice 
conversed  in  an  undertone  with  Lady  Char- 
lotte. 

Coffee  was  served  and  taken  ;  and  then  there 
was  a  pause. 

How  could  Maggie  find  courage  to  address 
that  pillar  of  black  velvet,  which  stood  erect, 
surmoimted  by  the  diamond  necklet,  leaning  one 
stem  hand  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  setting  one 
stem  foot  on  the  fender  I 

She  did  find  courage, — careless  courage ;  did 
not  even  know  any  was  needed.  Still  seated 
and  lounging,  she  looked  up  at  the  dowager  and 
said, — 

*I  kenned  ye  weel  by  sicht,  Leddy  Cloch- 
naben,  but  we're  strangers  else.  Ye  were  no 
ow'r  willing  to  show,  the  day  ye  mind  I  cam' 
wi'  my  puir  mon,  Mr.  Heaton,  to  speak  wi' 
ye.' 

Lady  Clochnaben  positively  shuddered  with 
anger;  but  she  made  no  reply. 
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Maggie  raised  her  voice,  already  sometliing 
of  the  loudest,  as  if  she  thought  the  hearer  might 
be  deaf. 

*  I'm  saying  I'm  glad  we're  met  at  last,  Leddy 
Clochnaben.' 

*  I  desire  you'll  not  have  the  boldness  to 
address  me,'  said  the  dowager,  with  excessive 
fierceness.  *If  family  reasons  induce  persons 
who  ought  to  know  better  to  invite  you  among 
decent  folk,  you  might  at  least  have  the  decency 
to  keep  quiet  in  your  corner.' 

'  I  keep  quiet,  mem ! '  exclaimed  Maggie, 
bursting  with  wrath.  '  Who's  the  stranger  here, 
I'd  fain  ken  ?  I'm  here  amang  my  ain  kin  ; 
for  the  marriage  of  ni}^  ain  lad ;  wi'  a  leddy 
that's  mair  a  leddy,  an'  a  bonnier  leddy  too, 
than  a'  the  Clochnabcns  that  ever  crooed  on  their 
beggarly  midden ;  and  I'd  hac  ye  to  ken  that 
I  dinna  care  t/iaf,  for  yere  airs  and  yere  graces ; 
and,  if  my  mon's  dcdc  that  vrad  hae  gi'en  ye  as 
glide  as  ye  bring,  I  can  tak'  my  ain  pairt ;  if 
even  I  hadn't  my  lad  come  hame,  and  I'll ' 

What  more  Maggie  would  have  said,  snapping 
her  white  fingers  with  a  rapid   and   resounding 
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repetition  of  snaps  in  the  infuriated  dowager's 
face,  cannot  be  known,  for  an  hysterical  burst 
of  tears  and  howls  began  to  wind  up  (or  break 
down)  her  oration,  before  she  perceived  that 
many  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  re-entered  from 
dinner,  and  all  the  ladies,  were  gazing  at  the 
scene  in  dismay. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Kenneth  quite  Himself  again, 

jT  was  a  second  or  two  before  any  other 
sound  broke  in  on  Maggie's  obstreperous 
sobbing,  and  then  it  was  only  a  very  feeble  little 
cbirp  of  sympathy  from  Lady  Charlotte;  who, 
trembling  excessively,  and  locking  her  hand  in 
that  of  her  daughter,  kept  repeating,  *  Oh,  dear. 
Oh,  dear  me,  Oh,  goodness  !  People  really  should 
not  be  so  rude  to  people.' 

Kenneth,  struck  and  stung;  and  conscious 
only  that  some  dreaded  exposure  was  taking 
place,  just  as  he  had  been  secretly  exulting  in 
the  satisfactory  blindness  of  his  foreign  wife  to 
his  mother's  vulgarity ;  taking  place,  too,  before 
all  the  gathered  friends  of  his  house  and  better 
kindred — flushed  with  wine,  and  always  un- 
governable   in    temper,     strode    forwards,    and. 
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grasping  one  of  Maggie's  large  white  arms  (to 
which,  as  she  continued  to  sob,  he  gave  an  im- 
patient shake),  delivered  himself  of  the  brief 
adjuration,  — 

*Be  quiet,  mother  ;  quiet,  will  you  ! ' 

Then  Lady  Ross  spoke ;  with  that  expression 
so  rare  in  her  soft  countenance,  which  Sir  Douglas 
remembered  in  the  days  when  little  Zizine  was 
ill  and  some  ridicide  seemed  cast  on  Lady 
Charlotte's  lamentings ;  an  expression  of  reproach 
and  command.  *  Kenneth,  Kenneth  Ross  I '  was 
all  she  said  to  him ;  but  the  tone  spoke  volumes. 

Then,  rising,  while  she  still  pressed  the  weak 
slender  hand  of  her  own  mother,  she  turned  to 
the  cause  of  all  this  disturbance,  and  added,  in  a 
low  tone,  '  Lady  Clochnaben,  this  was  worse  than 
rude, — it  was  cruel.' 

So  saying,  she  unlinked  her  hand  from  Lady 
Charlotte's,  and,  coming  forward  to  Maggie,  she 
said  gently,  addressing  no  one  in  particular, — 
'  Mrs.  Ross  Heaton  has  had  a  great  deal  to  agitate 
her  lately,  though  some  of  the  events'  (and  she 
smiled  round  at  the  beautiful  Spaniard)  Miave 
been  very  pleasant  ones.  We  mustn't  wonder  at 
a  Kttle  fluctuation  of  spirits,  and  the  room  is  very 
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hot.  I  am  afraid  of  giving  Dona  Eusebia  cold, 
or  I  would  open  tlie  window ;  but  we  will  take  a 
turn  in  the  conservatory  instead.' 

She  was  leading  Maggie  away ;  half  sullen  and 
half  ashamed ;  when  the  tall  black  velvet  figure 
barred  her  passage  with  a  sort  of  mocking 
farewell — 

'  You'll  scarcely  expect  me  to  stay,  Lady  Ross, 
though  you  did  me  the  honour  to  invite  me 
without  mentioning  very  particularly  who  were 
to  be  your  company.  I'll  not  interfere  with  your 
care  of  Mistress  Maggie  Heaton.  She  lookSy 
indeed,  in  very  delicate  health  ! ' 

And,  without  noticing  Maggie's  interruption, 
—  'Ou!  don't  begin  clawin'  and  scratchin'  again 
at  me,  ye  great  grim  long- tailed  black  cat,' — she 
added, —  'I'm  quite  aware  that  you  would  not 
wish  to  offend  Mr.  Kenneth  ;  indeed  you've  a 
good  deal  owing  to  that  young  man,  if  all  neigh- 
bours' tales  are  true ;  and  those  who  can't  walk 
straight  must  just  step  crooked,  that's  my  dictum; 
only  I'd  rather  not  be  by,  while  all's  going  on 
that  is  to  go  on  here,  I  suppose,  now  he's  come 
back  again.' 

*  Douglas,  will  3'ou  order  Lady  Clochnaben's 
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carriage,  while  3Ir.s.  Eos3  Heaton  and  I  gather 
some  myrtle  in  the  conseryatorv  ? '  said  her 
hostess. 

The  sweet  voice  was  neither  raised  nor  low- 
ered. Lady  Clochnaben's  words  might  have 
been  drops  of  hail  pattering  against  the  window- 
pane,  for  any  apparent  effect  they  produced  on 
Gertrude. 

^^Tor  did  she  seem  even  conscious  of  the  sudden 
stare  of  Maggie's  eyes  when  Kenneth  was  so 
oddly  mentioned.  Only,  as  she  gathered  a 
sprig  of  myrtle,  and  her  thoughts  flew  back  on  its 
pleasant  aromatic  odour  to  the  Yilla  Mandorlo, 
and  the  ^pergola'  high  above  the  blue  Bay  of 
IS'aples,  she  sighed  to  think  that  Lorimer  Boyd 
called  such  a  woman  '  mother  ! ' 

Maggie  heard  the  sigh,  and  saw  the  abstracted 
eyes,  and  set  the  sigh  down  to  a  more  obvious 
cause.  In  /ler  opinion  the  sigh  vras  for  Kenneth  ; 
and  Gertrude  was  very  properly  punished  for 
jilting  him,  even  by  such  insulting  remarks  as 
had  been  made  by  the  long-tailed  spiteful  dowager 
in  black  velvet ;  and,  though  she  thought  Kenneth 
had  done  much  better  for  himself  in  marrj-ing 
such  a  beauty  (with  such  a  heap  of  jewels)   as 
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Doiia  Eusebia,  still  slie  felt  a  certain  ignorant  bit- 
terness against  tbe  woman  wbo  had,  in  her  opinion, 
been  the  cause  of  his  long  alienation  from  home, 
and  from  her  own  society  at  Torrieburn. 

But  Dowager  Clochnaben's  conduct  was  not 
to  be  the  only  wonder  of  that  evening. 

"When  the  two  ladies  returned  to  the  rest  of 
the  compan}^,  the  scene  which  had  taken  place 
seemed  really  almost  effaced.  The  great  crimson 
room  was  spacious  enough  to  have  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  hear  gaunt  Lady  Clochnaben's  farewell 
speech,  even  if  they  had  carefully  listened.  But 
no  one  was  attempting  to  listen,  or  attending  to 
that  dowager's  departure.  The  men  guests  were 
most  of  them  a  little  '  flustered '  by  the  quantity 
of  wine  they  had  taken  in  honour  of  man}^  toasts. 
Kenneth  and  one  or  two  others  were  more  than 
half  drunk.  Handsome  Monzies  of  Poldoch  and 
Craigievar  was  entirely  absorbed  in  the  notice 
taken  of  him  by  the  radiant  Spaniard.  No  one 
clearly  understood,  or  very  much  cared,  what  had 
occurred;  and  it  was  quite  easy  to  accept  the 
solution  that  Mrs.  Ross  Heaton  had  been  in 
nervous  spirits,  and  had  taken  something  amiss 
that  was  not  intended  to  be  so  taken. 
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Quiet  "was  restored ;  and  social  converse,  not 
grave  but  gay. 

Glass  after  glass  of  ciiracao  and  marascMno, 
imbibed  by  way  of  chasse  caf4,  added  to  the  feverish 
flush  on  Kenneth's  cheek,  and  to  the  careless 
merriment  of  others.  Then  Dona  Eusebia, — 
having  duly  rested  in  attitudes  of  the  most  piquant 
grace,  and  of  the  most  astonishing  and  shifting 
variety, — was  called  upon  to  sing  ;  and  after  much 
pretty  reluctance,  the  party,  as  she  said,  being  so 
'  big,'  and  she  *  but  a  poor  stranger  with  a  small 
little  talent,'  consented  ;  and  went  through  all 
those  sweet  varieties  of  melancholy  passion  and 
martial  animation,  and  tiny  stamps  and  long- 
drawn  'Ays,'  from  the  first  sighing  modinha  to 
the  last  rapid  bolero  in  her  repertoire;  while 
3Ionzies  of  Poldoch's  nascent  moustache  positively 
trembled  with  admiration,  and  Kenneth  watched 
this  new  effect  of  his  wife's  music  with  the 
haughtiest  displeasure. 

Gertrude  sang  too.  Hich  and  sweet  was  her 
voice  ;  pure  and  perfect  the  style  ;  nimble  the  white 
fingers  that  wandered  familiarly  among  the  ivory 
keys  without  requiring  written  music.  But  vrhat 
was  the  use  of  anv  one  sin^^rins:  when  Dcn':i  Eusebia 

VOL.  ir.  L 
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was  by  ?  Unless,  indeed,  to  rest  that  most  fasci- 
nating warbler,  and  enable  ber  to  consider  wbat 
next  she  would  do,  to  dazzle,  enchant,  and 
madden. 

At  length  even  her  amazing  stock  of  treasures 
in  the  musical  way  seemed  exhausted.  *  I  can  no 
more,  and  I  have  no  more,'  she  said  ;  and  looked 
up  with  a  smile  at  the  listening  Monzies  ;  who  felt 
as  if  those  dark  liquid  eyes  had  fluttered  over 
him  ;  settled  upon  him  ;  and,  covering  him  up  with 
warm  folded  wings,  blinded  him  to  all  outward 
objects ! 

^  Oh  yes,  you  have  more,'  exclaimed  Kenneth. 
*  A  beautiful  thing ;  two  beautiful  things ;  that 
"  Mexican  Mountaineers'  Hymn,"  or  whatever 
you  call  it,  and  the  "Lament  of  Matamoros."' 

But  they  both  required  a  different  sort  of 
accompaniment,  she  said :  she  was  '  accustomed  to 
play  them  on  the  guitar  while  her  cousin  played 
the  pianoforte  ;'  they  were  '  nothing  without  that.' 
The  bells  of  the  mules  on  the  mountain-pass  must 
be  imitated  on  the  piano,  while  the  hj^mn  of  the 
mountaineers  was  sung  to  the  guitar.  Besides, 
there  should  be  a  man's  voice  also.  The  hymn 
was  poor  without  that.    Kenneth  might  remember 
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it  was  always  sung  so  by  her  cousin,  the  Due 
de  Martos,  at  Granada. 

Then  occurred  the  second  startling  event  of 
the  evening.  Mr.  James  Frere — who  had  been 
sitting  very  quietly  by  Miss  Alice  Eoss  in  a 
distant  comer — rose  from  his  place,  and  gravely 
proffered  his  assistance. 

Did  he  know  the  'Hymn  of  the  Mexican 
Mountaineers  ? ' 

Yes  ;  he  believed  so.  If  it  was  the  same  :  if 
she  would  pardon  his  awkwardness.  And  Mr. 
Frere  ran  his  meagre  fingers  very  lightly  over 
the  keys,  playing  the  air  en  sourdine. 

Yes,  certainly ;  that  was  it ;  that  would  do 
perfectly.  Did  he  also  know  the  'Lament  of 
Matamoros  ? ' 

He  thought  he  did.  He  was  no  musician, 
but  these  were  remarkable  national  airs,  and  he 
had  heard  them  very  often  from  a  veiy  interesting 
young  friend ;  in  fact,  a  young  American  mission- 
ary :  a  very  pious  and  amiable  person,  since 
dead.  He  only  proposed  his  services  that  others 
might  not  be  disappointed  of  the  wonderful 
pleasure   of   hearing    Doiia   Eusebia ;    imperfect 
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And  forthwith  the  performance  commenced. 

If  Mr.  James  Frere  spoke  truth  when  he  said 
he  was  no  musician,  he  must  have  had  great 
ability  for  learning  by  ear.  No  fault  could  be 
detected  in  his  playing ;  the  voice,  so  melodiously 
strong  in  his  preaching,  gave  now  the  impression 
of  skilfully  subdued  strength,  and  of  an  attentive 
calculation  how  to  leave  all  the  effects  of  the  song 
to  the  lovely  Spaniard.  Never,  for  one  semi- 
quaver of  time,  did  Mr.  Frere  seem  to  forget  that 
he  was  merely  singing,  '  that  others  might  not  be 
disappointed  of  the  wonderful  pleasure  of  hearing 
Dona  Eusebia.' 

She  felt  it.  She  looked  at  him,  when  the 
hymn  was  concluded,  with  a  long  gaze  of  search- 
ing curiosity.  That  ^high-born  Spanish  ladie* 
was  by  no  means  shy.  She  did  not  pretend  to  be 
shy.  She  looked  him  over,  from  the  crown  of  his 
obsequious  head,  past  that  odd  scar  on  his  hand, 
to  the  tips  of  his  finger-nails,  as  she  had  looked 
over  many  other  specimens  of  the  same  sex ;  a  sex 
created  to  admire,  obey,  and  entertain  her.  And 
having  so  perused  him,  she  looked  up  at  Kenneth 
with  a  smile,  resting  her  white  teeth  on  the  top 
of  her  fan,  and  murmured,  in  Spanish, —  'He  says 
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lie  is  no  musician  ;  but  that  is  a  little  fib.  He  is 
afnr/idor.'  * 

And  3Ir.  Frere  ansyrered  (also  in  Spanish), 
that  what  he  had  stated  was  true.  That  he  had 
not  studied  music  ;  that  he  played  almost  entirely 
by  ear ;  that  he  had  no  time  for  such  studies. 
His  occupations  were  too  serious  ;  too  absorbing ; 
he  should  consider  it  wrong  to  indulge  himself  in 
the  pursuit  of  music.  He  had  not  sung  for  a  very 
long  period  'till  that  evening.' 

Duiing  the  greater  portion  of  this  perform- 
ance, the  Italian  Giuseppe  had  been  waiting  for 
a  pause  to  advance  and  obey  the  impatient  signal 
of  Kenneth  for  more  liqueur.  His  attention  was 
now  so  riveted  on  the  male  performer,  that  Ken- 
neth at  last  angrily  noticed  it,  with  a  '  Cosa  c'  e  V 

Only  that  Giuseppe  had  seen  that  Signore 
before,  somewhere  :  he  could  not  recollect  where  : 
but  certainly  somewhere  he  had  seen  him,  and 
Jieard  him  sing. 

-cVnd,  in  spite  of  Kenneth's  cross  laugh,  and 
observation  that  there  was  nothing  very  extra- 
ordinary in  the  fact,  even  if  it  were  so,  Giuseppe 

*  Hypocrite,  one  who  feigns. 
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kept  puzzling  liis  simple  brain  as  to  where  and 
when  he  had  seen  this  English  stranger. 

There  was  something  misatisfactory  in  his 
recollection  of  the  man ;  but  he  could  not  clearly 
make  out  what  it  was.  Only  of  one  thing  he  was 
quite  certain,  he  did  not  now  see  Mr.  James  Frere 
for  the  first  time. 

Meanwhile,  much  praise  was  bestowed  on  that 
individual ;  and  to  the  question  of  frank  Sir 
Douglas,  why  he  had  never  allowed  his  friends 
to  know  of  his  talent  before,  Mr.  Frere  replied, 
with  much  simplicity,  that  ^  no  one  had  ever  asked 
him  if  he  could  sing  : '  adding,  with  a  gentle  sigh, 
that  he  had  already  given  his  reasons  why,  in  his 
position,  it  was  not  a  talent  he  could  desire  to 
cultivate.  As  to  his  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
language,  it  was  very  limited.  He  had  tried  to 
make  himself  conversant  with  most  modern  lan- 
guages, not  knowing  where  Providence  might 
lead  him,  in  the  career  he  had  desired  to  embrace. 
The  usefulness  of  a  missionary's  labours  would  be 
much  impeded  if  his  ignorance  of  all  tongues  but 
his  own,  prevented  communion  with  such  as  might 
most  need  his  ministry  when  abroad. 

And  then  Mr.  Frere  vanished  once  more  into 
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the  background,  and  resumed  his  place  by  Alice 
Ross. 

But  Alice  sat  pale  and  silent,  and  gave  no 
sign  of  welcome. 

Presently  ^Maggie  rose  with,  a  j^awn  and  a 
stretch,  and,  expressing  her  opinion  that  it  would 
be  far  more  '  couth  and  cosy '  if  Kenneth  would 
come  at  once  to  Torrieburn,  and  that  she  had  no 
doubt  '  Donna  Euseeby '  would  find  things  well 
enough  '  sorted '  there,  without  further  trouble  ; 
and  at  all  events  '  auld  cats  in  black  yelvet  ^ 
would  not  be  able  to  intrude  unasked,  and  crovr 
over  her — took  her  son's  arm,  and,  bidding  a  rather 
sulky  farewell  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  departed. 

When  Kenneth  returned  from  putting  her 
into  the  carriage,  the  heated  angry  look  which 
had  been  deepening  in  his  face  was  fiercer  than 
before.  ISTo  doubt  poor  tactless  Maggie  had  been 
saying  to  her  wayward  son  whatever  was  least 
fitted  for  the  occasion.  He  cast  a  restless  glance 
at  his  Spanish  bride,  who  was  coquetting  with  all 
the  might  of  her  eyes  and  fan  with  Monzies  of 
Craigievar :  advanced  towards  them :  muttered 
something  about  *  coxcombs  infancy  dresses,'  with 
a  scornful  glance  at  the  extremely  decorated  belt 
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and  dirk,  of  tliat  dandy  of  the  hills  :  and  bluntly 
interrupting  Dona  Euscbia,  told  her  he  thought 
she  had  better  follow  his  mother's  example,  and 
say  good-night  to  the  company. 

At  first  Dona  Eusebia  smiled,  and  said  'her 
eyes  were  not  sleepy,  and  she  would  not  shut  up 
the  poor  things  in  the  dark  against  their  will.' 
But,  when  a  hurried  sentence  or  two  had  been 
spoken  by  Kenneth  with  increasing  irritation,  she 
also  flashed  fire. 

The  eyes  that  '  were  not  sleepy '  seemed  posi- 
tively to  expand  with  anger,  and  the  tiny  foot  beat 
with  a  rapid,  tremulous,  passionate  beat  on  the 
ground. 

Kenneth  turned  from  her,  and  spoke  to  the 
young  Highlander;  what  he  said  was  not  very 
clear,  but  the  tone  of  insolence  was  what  no  man 
could  brook.  He  was  answered  with  equal  pride 
and  impatience.  Sir  Douglas  saw  and  heard  no- 
thing of  what  was  passing,  for  he  was  deep  in  some 
colloquy  with  one  of  the  soldier  Forbeses ;  but  Grer- 
trude  was  observing  them.  She  came  rapidly  for- 
ward. '  Mr.  Ross !  Kenneth  ! '  was  all  she  said.  But 
she  said  it  in  the  same  tone  that  had  ofiended  him 
before  during  that  evening.    He  laughed  bitterly. 
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*  Xow  that  is  prime,'  lie  said,  with,  a  thick 
drunken  utterance.  *  You  think,  because  I  was 
once  so  fond  of  you  that  you  could  have  twisted 
me  roimd  your  finger,  that  you're  to  govern  me  all 
my  life  !  Xo  such  thiug,  my  dear  aunt  I  (You're 
my  dear  '  aunt '  now,  you  know.)  If  my  dear 
uncle  had  not  much  authority  in  old  days  (as, 
indeed,  why  should  he?),  a  dear  aunt  shouldn't 
attempt — shouldn't  attempt — to— to  tyrannize. 
I  don't  want  to  quarrrel  with  Monzies,'  added  he, 
with  a  tipsy  smile,  *  he 's  a  good  fellow,  and  I  'm 
ready  to  shake  hands  with  him  —  to  shake  hands  ; 
it 's  women  that  are  in  fault.   All  women.   They  're 

all   alike ;    all   d d   coquettes.      You   were   a 

coquette ;  and  Eusebia's  a  coquette ;  and  I  dare 
say  Alice — Aunt  Alice — she's  a  coquette,  too  — 
for  all  she's  so  demure  —  and ' 

The  drunken  speech  was  apparentl}'  arrested 
by  the  quiet  approach  of  the  last-named  object  of 
animadversion.  A  noiseless  gliding  step  had 
brought  pussy-cat  Alice  close  to  the  group.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  expression  of  her  eyes 
while  watching  Kenneth ;  amusement,  malice, 
curiosity,  and  a  set  determination,  were  so  blended 
in  their  half- shut  gleaming.     Behind  her  stood 
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Mr.  Frere.  Something  in  their  silent  contem- 
plation of  him,  checked  Kenneth,  and  recalled  him 
a  little  to  himself. 

*  Are  you  two  gifted  with  second  sight,  and 
looking  at  some  vision  of  the  future  ? '  he  said,  with 
a  sneer. 

*  I  am,'  answered  Alice  Eoss,  quietly  ;  and  the 
odd  little  smile  crept  round  her  thin  mouth,  and 
left  it. 

Mr.  Frere  turned  away  with  a  pious  sigh  ;  and 
crossed  the  spacious  room  to  the  corner  where  Sir 
Douglas  was  engaged  in  military  gossip  with  his 
elder  guests. 

*  Good  night,  Mr.  Monzies,'  Gertrude  said,  as 
she  held  out  her  hand  to  him.  '  Do  not  sit  late 
with  Kenneth,  discussing  the  naughtiness  of 
woman ;  and,'  added  she, — with  rather  a  nervous 
smile, — '  do  not  either  of  you  forget  that  this  was 
a  meeting  of  friends.' 

The  young  man  bowed  low  over  the  gentle 
hand  extended  to  him ;  and  Dona  Eusebia  rose, 
in  answer  to  the  still  gentler  beckoning  which 
summoned  her  rebellious  eyes  to  sleep.  She 
shrugged  her  shoulders  with  a  departing  glance 
of  anger  at  Kenneth,  and  passed  up  the  great 
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staircase  with  Alice  and  licr  hostess  sister-iu- 
law. 

Yery  late — long  after  the  last  wheels  had 
passed  down  the  approach,  bearing  av^'ay  the  non- 
resident guests — -Gertrude  was  startled  by  hearing 
the  voice  of  Kenneth  once  more  in  anger.  She 
had  not  slept.  She  could  not  sleep.  She  had 
heard  him  come  up  the  stairs  and  along  the 
corridor  with  the  heavy,  stumbling,  irregular 
step  of  an  intoxicated  man.  Then  a  stillness. 
Then  the  inexplicable  sounds  of  angry  speaking, 
and  something  more — stamping,  or  shaking  of  a 
door ;  she  could  not  make  out  what.  All  of  a 
sudden  a  great  crash.  Gertrude  could  scarcely 
repress  a  scream.  '  Oh,  Douglas  ! '  she  said, 
'something  has  happened!  Kenneth — Kenneth 
had  a  quarrel — I  —  I  fear ' 

She  listened  again  ;  doubtful,  wondering  ;  for 
now  she  thought  she  could  distinctly  hear  a  wo- 
man's voice.  Sir  Douglas  opened  the  dressing- 
room  door,  and  passed  down  the  corridor. 

At  the  door  of  her  own  room  stood  Lady 
Charlotte,  quaking  with  fear. 

'  It  is  Kenneth,'  she  said  ;  *  he  is  very  angry. 
He  has  burst  in  the  door.' 
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'What  door?' 

'  The  door  of  his  room,  I  think.  That  is  all ; 
only  it  frightened  me  so/ 

Sir  Douglas  returned  to  his  wife. 

'  Kenneth  is  not  sober/  he  said  with  a  sigh. 
*  I  suppose  he  could  not  turn  the  handle  of  his 
door.  He  has  forced  it ;  that  was  the  sound  you 
heard.  I  am  so  vexed,  my  love,  that  you  were 
startled  out  of  your  sleep  ! ' 

Gertrude  said  nothing.  She  partly  guessed 
what  had  happened  ;  and  her  conjecture  was  con- 
firmed in  the  morning  by  Lady  Charlotte,  who 
narrated — with  many  agitated  pulls  at  the  long 
curl  which  assisted  in  all  her  emotions — how  she 
had  heard  Kenneth  desire  Doiia  Eusebia  to  open 
the  door  that  led  into  his  dressing-room.  How 
the  Dona  had  replied  she  would  never  see  him 
again,  and  meant  to  leave  the  Castle  at  daylight. 
How,  after  further  parleying  for  a  minute  or  two, 
there  was  a  dead  pause,  and  then  a  crash ;  and 
then  Kenneth's  voice  in  the  inner  room,  *  dread- 
fully angry ; '  and  many  angry  answers  and 
weeping ;  and  then  his  voice  apparently  apolo- 
gising, and  excusing  what  he  had  done. 

*  And  oh  !  my  darling,  it  did  so  remind  me,' 
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said  poor  Lady  Charlotte,  '  of  that  dreadful  day, 
you  know,  at  Yilla  Mandorlo,  when  he  threatened 
about  Sir  Douglas,  and  woidd  insist  on  your 
lo\'ing  him  instead,  and  all  that  I  And  I  can't 
think  why  he  can't  be  contented  now,  and  not 
behave  like — like  a  corsair  —  or  something  dread- 
ful. But  I  'm  very  glad  it  isn't  you  !  I  mean, 
that  you  are  not  married  to  him.  And  one  com- 
fort is,  that  I  should  think  his  wife  was  very 
brave  ;  she  looks  brave.  There  was  once  a  Span- 
ish woman  who  fired  off  a  cannon,  you  know. 
The  maid  of — of  Saragossa,  she  was  called.  And 
I  believe  they  are  all  very  daring.  I  'm  sure 
Dona  Eusebia  seemed  to  me  as  if  she  would 
mind  neither  swords  nor  pistols.  She  gives  me 
that  idea.  Such  a  slender  creatui'e,  too  !  But 
that's  no  rule.  She  wouldn't  mind  the  Grand 
Turk,  I  'm  sure  she  wouldn't ! ' 

'  Well,'  said  Gertrude,  with  a  sigh  and  a 
smile ;  '  let  us  hope  she  will  not  mind  this  out- 
rage either.  Say  nothing  of  it  to  Sir  Douglas. 
He  only  thinks  Kenneth  Ross  got  drunlv — as 
usual.' 

Nothing  of  it  to  Sir  Douglas  I 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 

Mr.  Frere  displays  another  Talent,  useful  on 
Missionary  Stations. 


T  was  not  without  some  little  echo  of  lier 
mother's  trepidation  that  Gertrude  watched 
for  the  entrance  of  Kenneth  Eoss  and  his  wife  at 
breakfast  that  morning. 

The  esdandre  of  a  parting,  in  the  very  midst 
of  bridal  festivities ;  what  a  climax  to  that  way- 
ward young  man's  affairs ! 

But  no  such  catastrophe  was  impending. 
When  the  newly-married  couple  reappeared — 
which  they  did  at  separate  intervals,  Kenneth 
lounging  in  long  after  the  usual  breakfast-hour — 
no  trace  of  the  stormy  scene  of  the  previous  night 
remained.  It  might  have  been  an  evil  dream, 
for  any  symptom  even  of  its  recollection,  apparent 
in  the  tvv^o  porsons  principally  concerned. 
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Kenneth,  liad  obviously  been  forgiven.  Pro- 
bably bis  bride  bad  bad  previous  opportunities  of 
judging  Tvbat  effect  excess  of  drinking  woidd  bave 
on  bis  conduct.  Sbe  even,  to  Gertrude's  intense 
amazement,  alluded  to  it  witb  the  pretty  playful 
coquetry  of  manner,  and  sweet  broken  English,  of 
which  she  so  Trell  knew  the  charm. 

It  was  a  question  '  what  should  be  done  '  that 
morning ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  no  shooting  or 
separation  of  parties  should  take  place.  They 
were  all  to  take  boat,  and  row  or  sail  down  the 
lake,  and  dine  pic-nic  at  '  the  hut ;'  a  little 
edifice  of  stone  walls  and  heather  roof,  begun  by 
Old  Sir  Douglas  and  his  brother  when  they  were 
boys,  aided  by  the  keeper. 

There,  flushed  and  lovely,  they  bad  lifted 
logs  of  odorous  lately-chipped  fir-branches ;  and 
stretched  their  strenuous  young  arms  to  build  and 
contriA'e ;  panting  always  to  return  to  the  de- 
licious employment,  in  the  midst  of  carelessly- 
learnt  lessons  at  Glenrossie,  and  home  coercion, 
such  as  it  was. 

There,  the  beloved  little  rough  dogs,  after- 
wards hung  by  their  cold-blooded  step-mother, 
had  fuzzled  and  rustled  among  the  brown  autumn 
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leaves,  feeling  called  upon  to  partake  the  excite- 
ment, though  they  could  not  share  the  employment, 
of  their  masters ;  and  sympathising  thoroughly 
in  the  apparent  opinion  of  the  latter,  that  the 
greater  the  bustle  the  greater  the  joy. 

Poor  little  Jock  and  Beardie !  Before  that 
dreadful  hanging  day,  how  many  days  of  delight 
had  they  shared!  What  kindly  pats  and  in- 
vitations had  they  received  to  share  bits  of  oat- 
cake and  potatoes  roasted  in  the  hut  (tasting 
terribly  of  burnt  resinous  wood) ;  while  their 
masters  added  to  that  simple  festival,  alas  !  '  juat 
a  wee  wee  drappie '  of  mountain  dew,  sipped 
from  the  keeper's  flask ;  ever  replenished  with  a 
fiery  nectar,  which,  like  the  potatoes,  had  been 
prepared  in  some  wild  mountain  hole  where  the 
tax  of  the  excise-officer  had  never  been  levied. 

Days  of  boyhood  and  castle-building  on  the 
earth  (not  yet  the  vain  vanishing  of  manhood's 
castles  in  the  air),  how  sweet  and  precious  are  ye, 
in  the  after  times  ! 

Oh !  little  huts,  and  bowers,  and  play-places, 
— by  many  a  mountain  lake  and  rush-fringed 
stream,  or  wild  sea-shore,  or  in  the  depth  of  mellow 
autumn  woods, —  does  no  ghost  haunt  you?  no 
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sweet  Egeria  dwell  tliere,  giving  perpetual  in- 
vitations to  return  to  the  peace  and  innocence,  the 
complete  beliefs  and  holy  ignorance,  which  were 
our  own  in  those  days  ? 

Where  are  the  echoes  of  those  young  voices, 
whose  every  sound  of  common  calling  was  like  a 
glad  triumphant  shout  ?  ^Yhexe  is  the  dancing 
Kght  of  youthful  eyes,  that  flashed  eagerly 
radiant  and  clear  as  stars ;  eyes  that  knew  no 
heaviness,  and  whose  tears  were  shed  in  such 
brief  showers  ?  Where  are  ye,  young  companions, 
close-knit  ties,  sportive  inhabitants  of  a  paradise 
where  sorrow  endured  for  a  day  and  joy  came 
with  the  morning,  where  the  lament  for  ii-re- 
vocable  loss,  and  the  long  dreary  alienation  of 
maturer  quarrels,  were  alike  unknown  ?  Return 
to  us  —  return  !  Return, — stream  of  life  with  the 
sparkle  on  it,  from  a  light  that  no  longer  shines  ! 

It  cannot  be.  As  well  ask  for  the  harebells 
that  waved  in  the  mountain  breeze  in  those  long- 
forgotten  springs  ;  the  fox-glove  that  grew  by  the 
woodland  bower,  and  smiled  down  on  the  autunui 
fern,  in  that  sweet  and  lonesome  spot  where  now, 
perhaps,  stands  some  busy  wayside  inn ;  thronged 
and  crowded ! 

VOL.  II.  M 
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But  this  one  bower — of  the  thousands  that 
lie  scattered  about,  sadder  than  tombs,  among  the 
play-places  of  forgotten  generations — had  been 
carefully  tended  through  all  days  of  external 
change.  Kenneth  of  Torrieburn  had  first  repaired 
it,  and  made  a  fishing-lodge  of  it, —  for  love  of 
absent  Douglas,  his  Eton  brother,  his  soldier 
brother,  his  brother  far  away  !  Sir  Douglas  had 
had  it  afterwards  sacredly  ke]3t,  for  sake  of  the 
dead  brother  he  had  loved  so  well.  Little  Ken- 
neth, the  orphan,  had  been  taken  to  it  as  to  a 
haunt  of  memory  and  love ;  and  there  often  had 
Sir  Douglas  told,  how  the  father  he  could  not 
remember  had  helped  to  build  it.  And  in  these 
latter  times  Gertrude  saw  to  the  re-thatching  with 
heather  in  bloom,  and  fresh  fir-supports,  of  that 
simple  edifice ;  sacred  to  the  past,  when  *  Old  Sir 
Douglas '  was  a  blooming  boy ! 

It  was  still,  what  it  was  then, — a  favourite 
haunt  of  the  dwellers  in  Glenrossie ;  and  many  a 
day  the  silence  of  the  swee?i  rocky  shore  was 
broken  by  voices — there,  and  'in  the  broomy 
knowe  under  the  birken  trees,'  where  poor  Maggie 
Heaton,  in  the  days  of  her  girlish  beauty,  listened 
to  Kenneth's  father — and  fell. 
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A  merry  day  now  tliey  liad  on  that  jolacid 
shore ;  and  it  was  on  their  landing  that  the 
beautiful  Spaniard  gave  utterance  to  the  speech 
which  so  surprised  Gertrude,  as  containing  a 
gayer  allusion  than  she  would  have  thought  pos- 
sible to  Kenneth's  unhappy  vice  of  drunkenness. 

Of  the  three  boats  containing  the  party, 
Kenneth's  touched  the  shore  first,  steered  by  the 
Neapolitan  Giuseppe,  who  had  become  a  sort  of 
necessity  of  life  to  that  spoilt  child  of  fortime. 

He  handed  out  his  bride ;  who,  touching  lightly 
with  her  thinly-shod  little  foot  on  the  landing- 
board,  looked  up  at  the  rustic  fagade  where  her 
o^TL  name  and  the  word  '  Bienvenida  I '  had  been 
woven  in  rich  colours,  with  dahlias  and  hollyhocks 
intermingled  with  flowering  myrtle. 

'  Ah  ! '  she  said,  *  that  is  my  own  little  house, 
my  "descansadero,"  a  palomcir  forKennet  and  me. 
Now,  walk  into  my  *'  habitacion  "  straight,  very 
straight,  moch  straighter  than  you  could  have 
walk  last  night,  or  I  will  make  a  very  angr}' 
"  ama  di  casa."  And  drink  no  drink  but  the 
lake  water,  and  that  only  "  with  your  eyes,"  lil^e 
the  pretty  song  of  your  English  poet.  For  into 
my  "  palomar  "  shall  come  only  loving  birds ;  nO' 
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*'  solteron/'  no  stupid  old  bachelor,  nor  tipsy  man 
in  this  sunshine  shall  not  even  the  '^sombrage"  ot 
such  a  one  be  allowed — only  the  young,  the  gay, 
the  handsome.    And  Sir  Douglas  !  * 

The  coquettish  flash  of  the  large  dark  eyes  at 
young  Craigievar  during  the  first  words  of  the 
concluding  phrase,  was  lost  in  the  merry  laugh 
of  all,  at  the  pause  which  preceded  Sir  Douglas's 
name.     He  smiled. 

'  You  cannot,  at  least,  make  me  an  exception 
as  an  old  bachelor,'  said  he,  gaily ;  ^  so  let  all  the 
boat's  crew  land,  and  sit  outside  Dona  Eusebia's 
*'  descansadero,"  for  I  am  sure  inside  there  will 
only  be  room  for  the  ladies.' 

The  day  was  beautiful ;  the  tempers  of  all  as 
cloudless  as  the  sky ;  and  the  little  exaggerated 
order  to  drink  '  only  water,'  very  slightly  in- 
fringed upon  by  the  general  company ;  while  the 
poet's  line, 

*  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes,' 

was    certainly   very    strictly    obeyed    by   young 
Monzies,  if  by  no  one  else. 

But,  though  Eusebia  was  coquettish  as  ever 
(for,  indeed,  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to  be  other- 
wise), her  coquetries  were  reserved  for  Kenneth, 
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with  very  isolated  exceptions.  That  crumb  of 
notice  when  she  landed,  and  spoke  of  '  the  young 
and  handsome/  was  all  she  vouchsafed  to  the 
admiring  Highlander  that  day ;  or  rather  that 
morning,  for  she  relapsed  a  little,  going  home  by 
the  boat  in  the  early  moonlight.  She  did  what 
many  coquettes  do,  with  an  assurance  and  an 
a  plomh  perfectly  amazing, —  she  seemed  to  forget 
the  very  existence  of  the  man  she  had  chatted 
with  so  eagerly  and  familiarly  the  night  before ; 
to  be  unconscious  that  he  was  there ;  or,  at  least, 
that  his  being  there  was  at  all  a  matter  that  con- 
cerned her. 

The  beautiful  eyes  sent  their  glances  about 
like  shooting  stars,  but  with  the  same  effect  of 
meteoric  distance.  She  looked  across  him,  and  up 
over  his  head  and  beyond,  and  past  his  shoulder, 
and  at  the  sprig  of  white  heather  that  lay  by  his 
plate,  but  never  af  him,  as  she  had  done  the  pre- 
vious evening.  At  which  change  Craigievar  was 
a  good  deal  nettled  and  troubled,  but  only  held 
his  beardless  chin  a  little  more  proudly  and  stiffly, 
and  addressed  his  conversation  chiefly  to  his  host 
Sir  Douglas,  and  his  hostess  Gertrude,  without 
intruding  on  Eusebia. 
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After  lunclieon,  a  climbing  walk  along  deli- 
cious paths  shaded  by  birch- trees  and  full  of  fairy 
knolls ;  with  glimpses  ever  varjdng  of  the  silver 
lake  and  far-away  mountains  and  the  one  rocky 
crag  conspicuous  in  the  foreground,  on  which 
Clochnaben  Castle  was  built,  employed  their  time ; 
and  they  returned  to  the  '  descansadero '  where 
was  blazoned  forth  in  flowers  the  foreign  bride's 
name,  without  a  thought  that  could  mar  the  ge- 
nial gaiety  of  the  day. 

Dona  Eusebia,  indeed,  was  so  full  of  frolic 
and  effusion,  that  she  turned  and  took  a  personal 
farewell  of  the  Hut ;  kissing  the  firwood  lintel- 
posts  under  the  dahlias  and  hollyhocks  on  either 
side, — as  she  would  have  kissed  the  cheeks  of 
some  dowager  in  a  cap  wreathed  with  roses. 

^  Adios  !  adios  !  pretty  habitacion  with  your 
aderezo  of  flowers !  I  will  live  much  in  you. 
When  Kennet  is  good  I  will  come  with  him,  and 
when  he  is  bad  I  shall  come  mthout  him,  and 
you  shall  be  all  desflorecida.     Adios  ! ' 

And  with  the  last  playful  adios  Doiia  Eusebia 
stepped  into  the  boat  which  had  brought  her, 
with  Sir  Douglas  and  Gertrude,  Lady  Charlotte 
and  Kenneth.     The  other  two  boats  lay  off",  ready 
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to  start  in  company.  Alice  Eoss,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  guests  at  the  Castle,  with  the  inseparable 
Mr.  James  Frere,  occupied  one.  The  other 
merely  reconveyed  two  of  the  gardeners  who  had 
been  employed  during  the  early  morning  in  de- 
corating the  hut  according  to  Gertrude's  design, 
and  the  servants  who  had  prepared  luncheon. 

Giuseppe  was  in  the  boat  with  Kenneth.  It 
was  the  only  one  that  had  a  sail  besides  the  two 
rowers  ;  but  the  wind  was  light  and  not  favour- 
able ;  so  Giuseppe  was  reclining  in  the  most 
Italian  attitude  of  doJcc  far  uientc ;  all  languor 
except  his  quick  black  eyes,  which  waited  Ken- 
neth's commands,  and,  receiving  none,  looked 
back  again  down  on  the  unruffled  water  ;  dream- 
ing, perhaps,  of  the  blue  Bay  of  Naples  and 
patient  little  ^anella,  still  reading  his  treasured 
deputy-written  love-letters,  and  expecting  his 
long- delayed  return. 

The  part}'  were  seated,  and  Kenneth  was 
arranging  a  plaid  round  Dona  Eusebia,  when 
she  once  more  stood  up,  and,  with  a  long  musical 
note  of  such  sweet  and  passionate  intonation, 
that  it  woke  an  answering  echo  from  the  shore, 
sang  out  '  Adios  ! '  once  again.     Enchanted  with 
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the  effect,  she  repeated  it,  with  all  the  strength 
of  her  fine  voice.  Then  she  called  out  to  Mr. 
Frere,  and  asked  Gertrude  to  join,  and  that 
cadence  in  unison  came  back  to  them.  Then, 
with  one  last  adieu,  she  waved  her  hands  to  the 
Hut,  laughing  and  kissing  her  finger-tips  as  she 
did  so,  and  the  boat  pushed  off. 

But,  in  the  very  act  of  waving  her  hands, 
that  precious  bracelet  with  all  its  dangling 
lockets  of  rubies  and  diamonds,  which  she  had 
been  obliged  to  take  off  when  accompanying 
herself  on  the  piano,  unfastened  at  the  clasp, 
and  fell  into  the  lake ! 

'  My  bracelet !  My  bracelet !  My  bracelet 
that  Kennet  give  me  before  we  marry  ! ' 

'  Griuseppe  ! '  exclaimed  Kenneth. 

And  Giuseppe  —  so  languid  a  minute  ago  — 
all  life  and  activity,  leaped  up,  and  in  a  moment 
more  would  have  dived  for  the  lost  treasure. 
But  even  at  that  instant,  Mr.  Frere's  voice  called 
out,  ^  I  see  it !  Non  turbate  Tacqua  ! '  Do  not 
disturb  the  water. 

As  he  spoke,  he  flung  his  coat  into  the  boat, 
and  plunged  into  the  lake.  lie  rose  again, 
havinio:  failed  to  recover  the  crlitterino-  treasure  r 
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gazed  downwards  eagerly,  plunged  once  more, 
and  seized  it,  as  it  curled  in  among  tlie  little 
rocks  that  bordered  the  wild  shore  by  the  hut. 

His  hand  Tvas  cut  and  bleeding  from  the 
dash  he  had  made  among  the  stones.  He  swam 
towards  the  boat  where  Dona  Eusebia  was 
seated,  and  lifted  the  bracelet  in  triumph  as  he 
touched  the  boat's  side. 

'  Madre  di  Dio  !  Santo  Jose  !  Santissima 
Maria !  I  recognise  him !  I  know  him  ! '  ex- 
claimed Giuseppe.  '  Touch  not  his  hand,  Sig- 
nora  mia  ;  touch  him  not,  Eccellenza  ! ' 

Giuseppe  bent  over  the  boat's  side  with  a 
mixture  of  animation  and  repulsion  difficidt  to 
comprehend.  ^Ir.  Frere  seized  his  arm.  Some 
rapid  words  in  Italian — a  wild  look  of  appeal  on 
the  part  of  James  Frere  —  a  vehement  with- 
drawal of  his  arm  on  the  part  of  Giuseppe — 
and  the  bracelet  was  handed  back  to  Doiia 
Eusebia. 

'  I  am  too  wet  to  be  a  good  companion,'  said 
Mr.  Frere,  somewhat  breathlessly.  'Give  me 
my  coat ;  I  will  walk  home.' 

*  I  will  walk  with  you,'  said  Kenneth  ;  '  I 
had   rather.     I   hate   the   cramped-up   sensation 
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of  a  boat ;  and  I  am  not  very  partial  to  recol- 
lections of  diving.' 

He  looked  at  Giuseppe,  as  lie  spoke,  with  a 
smile ;  and  Gertrude  shuddered,  for  she  remem- 
bered only  too  well  the  day  at  JN'aples — the  vrild 
drunken  talk — the  dreadful  plunge — the  narrow 
escape  from  death,  and  the  long  watches  of  the 
dreary  night  that  had  fagged  and  worn  Sir 
Douglas  ! 

Involuntaril}^  she  looked  in  that  kindl}''  face 
and  sighed,  and  held  out  her  hand.  He  pressed 
it.     He,  also,  remembered  ! 

But  Giuseppe's  eyes  followed  only  Mr.  Frere ; 
and,  as  the  boat  once  more  touched  the  shore, 
and  Kenneth  leaped  lightly  out  and  laid  his  hand 
on  Frere' s  dripping  shoulder,  an  expression 
almost  of  fierceness  came  over  his  honest  sunburnt 
brow. 

'  If  the  young  Excellency  did  but  know  ! ' 
muttered  he. 

The  other  boats  also  drew  to  the  shore,  and 
young  Craigievar  was  invited  to  replace  Kenneth 
in  the  leading  barque. 

Then  it  was  that  the  lovely  Spaniard  resumed 
her  conquering  sway  over  the  very  inexperienced 
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victim  of  her  fascination ;  and  chatted  in  her 
broken  English,  and  talked  with  her  fingers  and 
her  eyes  ;  while  the  early  moon  stole  into  the  sky 
Tvith  one  companion  star,  and  Sir  Douglas  and 
Gertrude  sat  rather  silent,  both  thinking  of  Ken- 
neth, of  his  past  and  of  his  future. 

Lady  Charlotte  jDiilled  at  her  curl  medita- 
tively :  and  repeated  to  Gertrude  what  she  had 
previously  said  to  Sir  Douglas, — namely,  that  the 
beautiful  Spaniard  was  'like  something  in  a  story: 
something  not  real,  you  know.  But  of  course  she 
is  real.  Only  I  camiot  accustom  myself  to  her. 
And  she  is  so  very  different.  Different,  I  mean, 
from  you,  dear  !  But  men  do  love  such  different 
people.  They  go  on  choosing  and  loving,  and 
loving  and  choosing,  till  really  one  don't  know 
what  they  would  be  at.  Still  I'm  glad  of  course 
that  you  ain't  married  to  him,  and — and  I  hope 
she'll  behave  herself.' 

Meanwhile  Kenneth  and  his  companion  made 
their  way  by  the  footpath  at  the  edge  of  the  lake 
and  inland ;  glancing  from  time  to  time  at  the 
boats  as  they  came  in  sight. 

And  when  thev  all  met  again,  and  Mr.  Frere 
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had  gone  to  his  apartment  to  change  his  clothes  ; 
Kenneth  pronounced,  with  more  warmth  than 
usual,  that  he  was  ' a  capital  fellow  ; '  'a  most 
entertaining  fellow ; '  and  he  wouldn't  ohject  to 
have  a  walk  with  him  every  day ;  only  he  had 
rather  bored  him  with  his  prejudices  against  the 
Italians  (having  observed  that  he  had  an  Italian 
servant) .  He  was  full  of  the  ridiculous  notion  that 
they  were  extremely  deceitful  and  treacherous ; 
scheming,  and  all  that;  even  went  so  far  as  to 
remark  on  Giuseppe's  countenance ;  said  it  was  a 
*  malignant '  face,  whereas  there  was  not  a  better- 
natured  animal  in  all  J^aples  ;  and  told  some  long 
story  of  an  Italian  valet  who  had  murdered  his 
master  in  some  wild  out-of-the-way  place,  and 
had  then  taken  his  clothes,  his  passport,  and  his 
name,  and  passed  for  years  as  the  man  himself! 
— a  thing  which,  after  all,  might  have  happened 
anywhere.  Frere  had  also  asked  him  (Kenneth) 
how  long  Griuseppe  had  been  in  his  service,  and 
whether  he  meant  to  keep  him,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  Of  course  he  meant  to  keep  him ;  never 
had  a  servant  he  liked  so  well. 

But,  apparently,  Giuseppe  himself  was  getting 
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a  little  restless ;  for  the  very  next  day  after  the 
boating  expedition,  he  came  to  Kenneth,  and 
pleaded  that  now  the  young  Excellency  was  once 
more  among  friends,  and  among  seryants  of  his 
house,  he  might  dispense  with  the  poor  Neapolitan, 
and  the  desire  of  heart  that  had  been  kept  tranquil 
while  his  young  Excellency  had  more  need  of  him, 
grew  strong  now  to  go  and  marry  Xanella,  eyen 
as  the  Excellency  had  married  the  beautiful  lady 
of  his  choice,  whom  might  all  the  saints  preserve 
for  eyer ! 

Kenneth's  anger  was  unbounded  at  this  pro- 
posal. It  was  all  nonsense.  He  was  used  to 
Giuseppe,  and  he  saw  no  reason  at  all  why  he 
should  be  deprived  of  his  seryices.  He  offered 
him  more  wages  :  he  swore  and  stormed :  finally, 
he  expostulated,  ancl  worked  on  the  better  part  of 
poor  Giuseppe's  easy  nature,  saying  he  was  cer- 
tain he  should  be  ill  again  and  require  him ;  till 
at  last  the  arrangement  was  made  that  Giuseppe 
should  have  temporary  leave  of  absence  to  see  his 
mother  and  marry  XaneUa  :  and,  if  XaneUa  would 
come  with  him  to  England  and  to  Scotland,  she 
should  be  installed  as  superior  in  the  laundry  ; 
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and,  if  she  would  not  come,  Giuseppe  must  abso- 
lutely return  for  a  year  in  Kenneth's  service,  till 
he  could  look  out  for  a  suitable  substitute. 

So,  with  many  ejaculations  and  much  humble 
hand-kissing,  Giuseppe  dej)arted. 

Before  he  went  he  asked  to  speak  with  Ger- 
trude; and  was  called  into  the  bright  morning- 
room  where  she  was  working,  and  Sir  Douglas 
reading. 

But,  whether  the  presence  of  the  latter  was 
more  than  Giuseppe  had  reckoned  on,  and  intimi- 
dated him,  or  from  whatever  other  cause,  the 
young  Neapolitan  became  agitated  and  confused  ; 
and  all  that  could  be  gathered  was,  that  he  had 
desired  to  put  their  Excellencies  on  their  guard 
against  Mr.  Frere.  He  called  him  'Mr.  Frere,* 
though — the  saints  forgive  liim — he  knew  that 
could  not  be  the  Signer's  name.  He  was  well 
assured  he  had  indeed  seen  him  before  ;  and  when 
he  saw  him  swimming,  and  with  his  hand  up- 
lifted and  bleeding,  then  all  was  clear  to  him ; 
and  though  the  Signer  Frere  denied  his  identity,, 
and  said  he  had  never  been  in  Italy,  yet  he, 
Giuseppe,  knew  that  it  was  not  so ;  and  he  was 
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proceeding  to  say  more, — in  his  own  verbose  and 
confused  way, — when  the  gentle  tap  of  pussy-cat 
Alice  at  the  door  of  the  morning-room  and  her 
gliding  entrance  stopped  him. 

Alice  looked  at  him,  as  if  she  also  had  some- 
thing to  say,  and  was  waiting  his  departure ;  but 
when  he  was  gone  she  only  smiled  an  answering 
smile  to  Sir  Douglas's  look  of  welcome,  and  took 
out  her  fayourite  work  of  floss  silk  and  chenille, 
and  told  Gertrude  she  had  come  'for  a  little 
adyice '  about  going  over  to  Clochnaben,  for  she 
did  not  like  to  quarrel  with  one  of  her  dear 
mother's  oldest  friends,  and  yet  she  did  not  like 
to  make  the  visit  if  Gertrude  objected  to  continue 
on  good  terms  with  the  Dowager  after  the  unfor- 
tunate little  saillie  of  the  night  of  the  dinner- 
party. 

Young  Lady  E-oss  smiled  quietly.  'I  hope 
the  single  sentence  of  rebuke  I  uttered,  will  not 
interrupt  our  good  neighbourhood,'  she  said  ; 
'  and,  at  all  events,  that  it  will  in  no  way  change 
the  relations  in  which  others  stand  to  Lady  Cloch- 
naben. Douglas  will  ride  over  with  you ;  and,  if 
Doiia  Eusebia  would  like  to  make  the  call  and 
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see  the  grim  old  castle,  Kenneth  can  drive  her  in 
my  pony  chaise.  I  am  going  to  walk  with  my 
mother  and  my  little  boy  to  see  his  old  nurse. 
We  have  been  so  busy  with  company  lately,  that 
no  such  holidays  have  come  about.  —  If  Mr. 
Frere ' 

Here  Gertrude  paused  and  looked  doubtfully 
at  Sir  Douglas,  who  answered  hastily, — '  Oh  !  ni}^ 
love,  you  don't  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I 
should  heed  the  mysterious  warning  which  that 
Tambling  fellow  Giuseppe  has  taken  it  into  his 
head  to  give  us !  I  never  heard  a  syllable  that 
could  lead  me  to  think  Frere  had  visited  Italy, 
and  he  talks  freely  enough  of  the  places  and 
people  he  has  seen.  Besides,  what  are  we  to 
suppose  the  simple  fellow  meant?  I  think  v\^e 
need  hardly  expect  Frere  to  turn  into  a  robber 
chief  or  a  Eoderick  Dhu,  because  Kenneth's  man 
fancies  he  recognises  him.' 

'  I  was  going  to  say  that  we  could  mount  Mr. 
Frere  as  well  as  Kenneth  and  some  others  of  the 
party,  if  you  would  give  orders  about  the  horses.' 

*  Well,  I  dare  say  Alice  will  not  object  to 
that,'  said  Sir  Douglas,  with  a  smile.     '  The  more 
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the  merrier.  Let  us  prepare  a  cavaliy  march 
upon  Clochnaben  Castle,  and  call  on  the  grim 
lady  of  the  Castle  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
James  Frere^s  visit  here  ends  to-day,  and  it  will 
be  a  very  brilliant  sort  of  escort,  to  reconduct 
him/ 


VOL.  TI. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

Ties  that  wonH  Bind, 


0  the  verbs  which,  the  Clochnaben  factor 
had  declared  to  be  caret  in  her  ladyship's 
vocabulary, — namely,  to  love  and  to  cjive, — might 
certainly  be  added  the  verb  to  pardon. 

That  even  Heaven  itself  should  pardon  sin, 
had  always  jarred  upon  that  stern  Dowager's 
clearer  sense  of  the  proper  temporal  and  eternal 
rules  with  reference  to  right  and  wrong.  She 
had  once  condescended — not  to  argue  the  point 
— but  in  an  interrogative  form  to  express  an 
opinion  on  this  point,  to  the  deceased  Savile 
Heaton,  who  had  filtered  out  something  about 
'  Christian  indulgence '  in  her  presence. 

*  Now  that  is  so  like  Lorimer,  Mr.  Heaton ! 
that  nonsense  which  you  have  just  talked,  about 
indulgence !     One  would  think  he  had  bit  you. 
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and  inoculated  you  with  his  wild  notions.  Chris- 
tian indulgence  won't  go  down  with  ??iCj  I  can 
tell  you.  Horrid  slip-slop  !  Means  nothing  but 
"  don't  care/'  and  "  Don't  Care,"  as  we  all  know, 
came  to  the  gallows,  ^^"hy,  Lord  love  you,  man, 
— if  the  bad  are  to  get  off  scot-free  the  moment 
they  put  a  pocket-handkerchief  to  their  eyes  or 
find  time  to  drop  down  on  their  wanton  marrow- 
bones,— what 's  the  use  of  being  good  ?  If  pardons 
are  to  drop  down  from  Heaven  like  manna,  when- 
ever they're  wanted,  then  it 's  all  up  with  justice, 
— that's  my  dictum.  I  don't  believe  it:  and  I 
hope  those  that  sin,  and  then  think  to  rmi  away 
from  the  consequences,  will  find  the  devil's  pitch- 
fork in  their  backs  before  they've  run  far.  There's 
Heaven  for  one  set  of  folks,  ain't  there,  and  the 
Lake  of  Brimstone  for  the  other  ?  That 's  your 
creed,  I  suppose,  if  you  're  anything  of  a  Church- 
man :  and  you  can't  pop  the  wheat  and  tares  into 
the  same  barn — I'm  thankful  to  say — however 
willing  you  might  be  to  do  it.' 

Mr.  Savile  Heaton  had  had  the  presumption 
to  commence  a  demurrer  to  this  argimient :  — 
*The  very  essence  of  Christianity,'  said  he,  'in 
the  great  doctrine  of  redemption ' 
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But  here  lie  was  cut  short,  and  mowed  down, 
and  gathered  up  among  the  bundle  of  con- 
demned tares  in  Lady  Clochnaben's  spiritual 
barn. 

*  Essence  of  fiddlesticks  ! '  said  she,  snapjDishly. 
*  You  are  not  expected  to  get  to  heaven  by  a 
saunter  over  the  hills,  but  by  a  path  cut  for  you  ; 
and  if  you  go  out  of  it,  worse  luck  for  you. 
You  needn't,  you  know,  unless  you  choose.  Lo- 
rimer  once  asked  me — his  mother — (for  he  has 
no  more  idea  of  respect  than  the  sail  of  a  wind- 
mill, but  just  whirls  round  to  his  point), — 
whether  I  felt  sure  of  heaven  :  and  I  told  him 
certainly  I  did;  I  never  committed  a  known 
sin  in  all  my  life,  and  I  suppose  I've  had  my 
temptations  like  other  people.' 

Lady  Clochnaben  had  paused  here  in  her  dis- 
course, and  settled  her  black  bonnet  with  rather 
a  discontented  jerk ;  for  she  had  an  uncomfortable 
recollection  of  her  son's  manner  on  that  occa- 
sion :  of  his  asking  whether  she  also  '  gave  tithes 
of  all  she  possessed : '  and  of  his  muttering  a 
quotation  to  himself  (a  habit  of  his  which  par- 
ticularly irritated  her),  in  a  most  unconvinced 
tone  :  — 
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'  Whom  thou  dost  injure, — thou,  that  dost  not  strike, 
What  thou  dost  covet, —  thou,  that  dost  not  steal, 
God  knows  ;  who  made  temptations  all  unlike, 
But  sin  the  same.' 

And,  as  Mr.  Savile  Heaton  had  no  ready  quo- 
tations beyond  Scripture  texts,  and  merely  gaye 
a  gentle  sigh  in  answer  to  the  finale  of  her  tirade, 
there  was  nothing  left  to  fight  about  in  those 
by-gone  days. 

But  now,  at  this  present  time,  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Glenrossie  Castle,  (those  tares  grow- 
ing up  in  undeseryed  sunshine  within  telescopic 
range  of  her  own  sternly  immaculate  windows) 
there  appeared  to  the  Dowager  a  great  deal  to 
fight  about.  And  if,  in  her  opinion,  the  manna 
of  celestial  pardon  ought  not  to  fall  and  be  ga- 
thered by  chance  sinners  whose  cases  did  not 
eyen  come  under  her  obseryation,  or  interest  her 
in  any  way, — how  should  she  pardon  Gertrude 
the  sinful  laxit}'  of  receiying  Maggie  Heaton  ? 
or  that  yet  more  amazing  lapse  from  the  right 
path,  which  had  prompted  her  to  rebuke  her 
guest  for  impressing  on  Maggie  her  true  position  ? 

"Was  it  possible  that  eyen  to  Jicr^  the  Countess 
of  Clochnaben, — '  an  awfu'  woman  to  contrayene/ 
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and  Lady  Ross's  superior  in  every  way, — the 
words  had  been  addressed  which  censured  her  as 
*  worse  than  rude — cruel  I  ^ 

And  by  whom  were  these  words  spoken, — with 
that  high  and  mighty  air  which  meaty -mouthed 
Madam  coukl  assume  when  she  chose,  though 
generally  she  kept  her  spirit  under  ?  By  whom  ? 
By  a  chit  of  a  girl,  the  daughter  of  that  affected 
fool  and  dawdling  goose.  Lady  Charlotte  Skifton. 
— Skifton,  indeed  !  a  nice  name  to  tack  Lady 
Charlotte's  to,  who  came  of  well-born  people,  and 
was  cousin,  twice  removed,  to  Lady  Clochnaben 
herself !  Who  was  Mr.  Skifton  ?  Who  was  his 
daughter,  that  she  should  venture — that  she 
should  dare  address  a  Scotch  magnate  in  such 
words  of  reprobation  ? 

Forgive  her  !  Certainly  not.  She  should  be 
punished :  she  deserved  punishment.  People 
with  a  keener  conscience  than  the  self-righteous 
Dowager  might  call  it  vengeance  ;  but  it  was,  in 
her  opinion,  the  strictest  justice.  Gertrude  should 
be  punished ;  that  was  quite  settled ;  even  if  Lady 
Clochnaben  had  a  good  opinion  of  her  in  other 
respects,  which  she  had  not.  She  had  jilted 
Kenneth,  and  coquetted  with  Lorimer,  and  mar- 
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riecl  Douglas  from  the  basest  motiYes  of  self- 
interest  :    that  was  clear  as  the  day. 

'  Man,  who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  ? 
To  his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth/ — was 
a  text  which  had  never  particularly  impressed 
this  female  Draco.  It  must  somehow  have  slipped 
out  of  her  Bible. 

^y.ice  Ross  also,  thought  Gertrude  should 
be  j)nnished  :  though  she  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  say  for  what.  For  being  lovely  and 
much  beloved,  and  ruling  without  seeming  to 
rule,  and  occupying  the  place  of  hidy  of  the 
Castle,  which  Alice  herself  would  fain  have  con- 
tinued to  fill. 

Mr.  Frere,  too,  was  of  opinion  Gertrude  should 
be  punished.  He  was  satisfied  that  she  would 
be  reserved  for  eternal  condemnation  in  the  next 
world,  but  he  thought  she  ought  also  to  be 
*  chastened'  in  this  :  and  that,  although  she  might 
not  be  decapitated  like  Queen  Mary,  she  might 
yet  endure  such  sorrow  as  the  Lord  might  be 
pleased  to  send,  to  work  out  her  eventual  sal- 
vation. 

Kor  was  it  very  Ion 2:  before  Dona  Eusebia 
likewise  considered  that  she  ought  to  be  punished. 
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Very  skilful  and  undermining  were  tlie  tactics 
of  Alice  ;  very  broad  and  daring  the  tactics  of 
tlie  Pharisee  of  Clochnaben ;  but  their  end  was 
the  same.  The  passionate  vain  Spaniard  was 
gradually  brought  to  know  all  that  these  other 
ladies  knew  or  thought.  That  her  husband  had 
all  but  drowned  himself  for  love  of  Gertrude, 
who  after  all  had  most  unexpectedly  thrown  him 
over,  and  married  the  wealthy  Ross  of  Glen- 
rossie,  though  all  her  ^  friends '  were  convinced 
that  in  reality  her  heart  was  set  on  his  nephew. 

That  Lady  Charlotte  had  married  a  merchant ; 
a  mere  nobody;  which  accounted  for  the  crafty 
ambition  of  his  daughter,  who  was  determined 
to  take  the  best  match  she  could  get,  without 
reference  to  her  affections.  That  Maggie  was 
a  vile  lost  creature,  who  never  would  have  held 
her  head  up,  or  been  heard  of  in  the  county, 
but  for  the  monstrous  step  taken  by  Lady  Ross, 
(and  by  Sir  Douglas  at  her  instigation)  of  coun- 
tenancing her,  and  treating  her  as  an  acknow- 
ledged connexion  of  the  family. 

All  this,  with  much  pity  for  Dona  Eusebia, 
and  hints  of  her  being  utterly  throvrn  away,  with 
her  amazing  beauty  and  accomplishments.     But 
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the  spiteful  little  pecks  at  Kenneth  were  very 
carefully  given,  for  it  was  very  obvious  that  as  yet 
the  Spanish  lady  was  what  is  called  '  very  much 
in  love '  with  her  very  handsome  husband,  and 
Kenneth  on  his  side  '  very  much  in  love '  with  her. 

Nothing  could  equal  Eusebia's  anger  at  the 
discovery  of  her  mother-in-law's  position. 

That  Kenneth  had  deceived  her  in  more  ways 
than  one  as  to  the  circumstances  surrounding 
his  home,  was  very  evident.  Her  astonishment 
at  the  inferiority  of  Torrieburn  in  all  but  the 
picturesqueness  of  its  situation  and  scenery  :  and 
her  discontent  at  the  arrangements  made  for  her 
reception  there,  lavish  as  they  had  been  in  pro- 
portion to  Kenneth's  real  means  :  her  irritation 
at  the  insufficiency  of  the  smaller  establishment 
to  fulfil  her  notions  of  luxury, — were  vehement 
and  unconcealed.  She  clenched  those  mignonnCy 
pianoforte-plaj^g  fingers,  with  nearly  as  much 
passion  as  imtutored  Maggie  herself;  while  she 
exclaimed  to  Lady  Eoss, — 

'  Ah,  these  men  I  Kennet  tell  me  this,  his 
place  of  Torrie,  was  yet  more  beautiful  than  his 
uncle's  ;  and  see  now  !     ^Miat  ''  vileza  "  is  here  ! 
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But  I  shall  not  live  here.  As  well  live  in  the 
little  hut  on  the  lake.      Better,  indeed  ! ' 

And  Dona  Eusebia's  black  eyes  assumed  a 
lurid  fierceness,  instead  of  their  habitual  ex- 
pression of  languid  coquetry,  as  she  reflected 
how  many  lies,  during  their  many  roamings 
through  the  halls  of  the  Abencerrages  and  the 
Alhambra,  when  Kenneth  was  courting  her,  that 
very  handsome  young  Englishman  must  have 
told,  or  indirectly  led  her  to  believe ;  since  her 
dreams  at  Granada  of  '  this  place  of  Torrie '  had 
been  so  very  difierent  from  the   reality  ! 

How  completely  Kenneth — always  rather  af- 
fected and  boastful  about  his  personal  belongings, 
and  at  that  time,  perhaps  (so  lately  snatched  from 
death  in  his  fever  at  Seville),  really  pining  some- 
what for  home-ties  and  home — had  pretended  that 
all  the  grandeur  and  crumbling  glory  of  the  j)alace 
of  the  Moorish  kings  could  not  wean  his  heart 
from  the  dear  and  lovely  memory  of  Scotland  ! 
How  he  had  expatiated  on  the  enchanting  re- 
collections of  Glenrossie  and  Torrieburn,  and 
spoken  of  the  two  places  as  equally  magnificent 
possessions ;   both  estates  somewhat  approaching 
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in  Yalue  those  of  the  Spanisli  Due  d'Ossima  and 
the  Scottish  Duke  of  Hamilton  I 

Deceitful  '  Kennet  ! ' 

Lovers'  oaths  are  proverbially  most  inse- 
cure anchors  for  faith  to  hold  by.  But  lovers' 
lies  are  yet  more  betraying.  The  best  of  men 
add,  voluntarily  or  invohmtarily,  a  Kttle  to  the 
warmth  and  light  of  the  future  they  are  per- 
suading another  to  share.  The  picture  indeed  is 
there ;  but,  like  all  who  are  showing  off  a  picture, 
they  hold  a  clear  light  over  it  and  shade  that 
light  with  their  hand,  that  it  may  be  seen  to 
the  best  advantage. 

Happy  the  woman  who  does  not  recjuire  the 
*  make-weight '  of  a  home  of  splendour  when  she 
accepts  the  man  of  her  choice.  Grertrude  would 
have  been  content  to  live  in  a  settler's  log- cabin 
with  Sir  Douglas.  But  even  she  would  doubtless 
have  felt  greatly  disturbed  and  discouraged  if  she 
had  foimd  those  long  colloquies  during  pleasant 
evenings  spent  at  the  Yilla  Mandorlo  in  describing 
Glenrossie,  to  be  a  tissue  of  fables.  Xot  for  the 
sake  of  the  home,  but  the  character  of  its  master. 

Kenneth's  misstatements  did  not  spring  from 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  poet,  who  feels  sm-e  that  the 
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honey  of  Hybla  will  turn  into  roast  beef  and 
silver  dishes  :  nor  the  artist's,  who  dreams  of  a 
repetition  in  his  case  of  the  fate  of  Cimabue  ;  nor 
the  lawyer's,  who,  though  not  quite  without  a 
hope  of  the  woolsack,  feels  certain  that  at  least  he 
will  come  to  be  a  judge.  For  all  these  offer  what 
they  believe  they  will  attain  ;  and,  if  it  prove  a 
deception  in  after  years,  it  is  a  deception  which 
they  honestly  shared.  No  !  Kenneth's  was  a  de- 
liberate, prosaic  exaggeration,  to  help  him  to 
obtain  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  Spaniard,  the 
cousin  of  the  Duke  of  Martos,  the  daughter  of 
grandees.  He  had  not  wooed  her  like  the 
yearning  lover  in  the  old  Scotch  song :  — 

'  I  woukl  I  were  a  baron's  heir, 
That  I  with  pearls  might  braid  your  hair  ; 
I  'd  make  ye  bright  as  ye  are  fair, 

Lassie  !  gin  ye  'd  lo'e  me  ! 
But  I  hae  nought  to  offer  thee, 
Nor  gems  from  mine,  nor  pearls  from  sea, — 
For  I  am  come  of  low  degree, 

— Lassie  !  but  I  lo'e  ye  ! ' 

On  the  contrary,  he  had  wooed  her  as  a 
Scotch  grandee,  with  a  Scottish  prince  for  his 
uncle  ;  as,  indeed,  had  ever  been  his  favourite  pose 
in  the  previous  society  at  xS^aples.     When  Dona 
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Eusebia,  therefore,  made  all  the  discoveries  in 
which  Alice  Eoss  and  Lady  Clochnaben  so  eagerly 
assisted,  she  was  enraged,  mortified,  and  perplexed 
out  of  all  measure. 

But,  beyond  and  above  all  other  mortifications, 
the  terrible  ec/aircissenient  res-pecting  Maggie,  sent 
the  proud  sangrc  azuJ — the  '  blue  blood  '  of  Spain 
—bubbling  in  her  excitable  veins,  till  it  nearly 
maddened  her. 

Maggie's  welcomes — her  attempts  to  be  on 
glad  familiar  terms  with  the  *  bonny  leddy. 
Donna  Euseeby' — the  laughing  triumph  of  her 
white  teeth,  at  having  such  a  daughter-in-law  to 
show  the  old  miller  and  his  wife — the  caresses 
which  she  eagerly  dispensed  alike  to  her  '  lad '  and 
his  bride — the  uproarious  spirits  she  was  in  ; 
loving  him  as  she  did  in  her  own  wild  way,  and 
rejoicing,  with  a  mother's  rejoicing,  at  his  return 
to  Torrieburn  so  brilliantly  accompanied ;  and  at 
the  thoughts  of  their  all  dwelling  together  in  that 
house,  where,  since  Mr.  Heaton's  departure  and 
subsequent  death,  Maggie  had  resided  in  a  loneli- 
ness extremely  opposite  to  her  tastes — her  kisses, 
her  *  brewed  '  possets,  her  active  walks,  her  homely 
ways,  her  mock  dignity  and  '  uppishness  '  to  Gor- 
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trude,  lier  state  of  alienation  from  the  visiting 
society  of  the  neighbourhood, — all  these  things 
drove  Dona  Eusebia  to  desperation.  They  were 
not  merely  thorns  in  her  path ;  they  were  so 
many  poniard  thrusts  in  her  heart.  She  repulsed 
Maggie  with  all  the  energy  of  scorn.  And 
Maggie  repulsed,  was  worse  than  Maggie  happy ! 
Sobs  and  tears,  exclamations  and  explanations, 
were  forced  on  Kenneth.  She  wanted  to  know — 
she  insisted  on  her  right  to  know — *what  had 
come  ow'r  Donna  Euseeby,'  who  had  seemed  so 
friendly  and  affectionate  when  first  they  met  at 
Glenrossie  ? 

She  claimed  a  daughter's  duty  —  a  son's  duty 
— proiDcr ' respect  and  attention  as  the  'heed  o' 
the  hoose.'  She  cried,  she  stormed,  she  up- 
braided, appealed :  till  at  last  Kenneth, — ever- 
selfish  Kenneth — urged  bej^ond  his  power  of 
bearing, —  turned  and  passionately  told  her  that, 
that  if  anybody  was  '  head  of  the  house,'  Dona 
Eusebia  was  that  head.  That  the  house  at  Tor- 
rieburn,  and  Torrieburn  itself,  was  /«"s, — Ken- 
neth's ;  not  his  mother's.  That  she  must  con- 
trive to  please  and  satisfy  and  succumb  to  Dona 
Eusebia,   or  '  things  would  never  do.'     That  he 
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was  already  over  head  and  ears  in  debt :  and, 
hut  for  her  lie  would  be  glad  to  '  let '  Torriebum 
and  its  fishings  and  moor,  and  was  certain  he 
could  *  make  a  good  thing  of  it/ 

He  added  to  all  this,  that  her  father 
paid  a  ridiculous  nominal  sort  of  rent  for  the 
mills  by  the  Falls  of  Torriebum,  and  in  reality 
profited  by  the  relationship  more  than  was  at  all 
fair  ;  but,  that  having  been  Ill's  father's  arrange- 
ment, he,  Kenneth,  was  '  loth  and  reluctant ' 
(that  was  all ;  it  was  not  impossible,  but  he  was 
loth  and  reluctant)  to  make  any  change,  or  '  let 
the  mills  to  any  other  miller  ! ' 
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CHAPTER  XY. 

The  Tears  of  Eusehia, 

^giONSIDEPtlNG  that  the  miller  was  in  fact 
i^^l  his  grandfather  by  the  mother's  side,  it 
"Was  j)erhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Maggie 
took  these  hurried  sentences  from  her  *  ain  lad  * 
with  a  mixture  of  amazement  and  indignation 
difficult  to  describe. 

Bursting  out  into  that  yowling  and  howling  in 
which  her  bitterest  sorrows  were  always  expressed ; 
calling  alternately  and  confusedly  on  her  first 
husband  as  his  father,  and  her  ^  ain  mon  and  dear 
liive  of  luves,' — and  on  her  second  husband  as 
Kenneth's  teacher  and  trainer,  and  above  all,  her 
protector,  '  wha  would  just  hae  stared  his  twa  een 
oot,  gin  he  had  heerd  siccan  talk  as  she  had  heerd 
that  day  frae  her  ain  bairn,  that  she  had  reared 
and  ay  held  to,' — she  filled  the  house  with  her 
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lamentings.  Then,  as  Kennetli  left  her  Trith  a 
passionate  oath,  she  burst  into  the  newly-decorated 
drawing-room, — where  the  *  she-grandee '  was 
practising  on  the  new  piano  some  of  those  mo- 
dinhas  and  boleros  which  fascinated  all  who  heard 
them, — and  treated  that  flashing  beauty  to  a 
tirade  in  Scotch,  of  which  Donna  Eusebia  un- 
derstood little  except  that  she  was  called  a  '  weird 
woman '  and  a  *  fause  witch,'  and  accused  of 
stealing  Kenneth's  heart  and  poisoning  his  '  varry 
blude,'  so  that  he  had  come  to  defy  and  flout  the 
mother  that  bore  him. 

To  all  which  Eusebia  indeed  attempted  some 
sort  of  repartee  in  her  broken  English,  but  not 
succeeding  to  her  satisfaction,  awaited  the  return 
of  her  husband  (who  had  escaped  the  after  part  of 
the  family  storm  by  going  out),  and  flinging  her- 
self on  the  bosom  of  his  velvet  shooting- coat,  gave 
vent  to  tears  and  spasmodic  grievings  to  the  full 
as  vehement  as  Maggie's,  only  infinitely  more 
graceful. 

That  she  should  die — that  she  could  bear  it  no 
longer  ;  — that  she  wished  she  had  slept  under  the 
waters  of  the  Guadalqui^-ir,  the  Darro,  or  the 
Xenil — before    she    left    her    own    country   for 
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Scotland  ;  that  she  would  go  back  to  her  father  ; 
write  and  complain  to  her  brother ;  sleep  in  the 
same  grave  as  her  mother  ;  stab  herself,  and  then 
throw  herself  into  the  lake  of  Glenrossie;  go 
away  in  the  night,  and  never  be  found  by  Ken- 
neth again ;  that  she  no  longer  loved  him,  and 
wondered  at  her  own  past  infatuation ;  that  she 
still  adored  him,  and  could  bear  for  his  sake  any- 
thing—  anything  but  this  :  — 

All  these  contradictory  declarations  did  Donna 
Eusebia  rapidly  enunciate  ;  her  lithe  arms  clasping 
and  unclasping  Kenneth  ;  now  bending  his  head 
forcibly  down  to  meet  her  despairing  eyes,  their 
black  lashes  fringed  with  silver-dropping  tears— 
now  strenuousl}^  repulsing  his  answering  embrace 
with  wild  negative  shakes  of  her  glossy  head — 
now  clinging  to  him  faintly,  as  if  she  would 
swoon  away,  and  lose  all  hold  of  him  and  life  at 
once,  from  sheer  fatigue  of  such  exhausting  sor- 
row; now  suddenly  standing  erect  and  beautiful, 
stamping  those  tin}^  feet,  and  raising  those  lustrous 
eyes  in  appeal  to  a  justly  avenging  Heaven,  or 
visionary  recognition  of  her  family  ties  in  Spain  ! 

And  then  sinking  once  more,  dissolved  in 
weary  tears,  sobbing,  with  her  face  hidden  in  the 
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sofa  pillows  ;  only  one  little  smooth,  ivory  shoulder 
conYnlsiyely  flapping  on  those  cuskions  of  down, 
like  the  broken  \^ing  of  a  bird  half  murdered  by 
some  unskilled  sportsman,  that  had  just  found 
strength  to  flutter  back  to  its  nest,  shiver  there, 
and  so  die  ! 

Donna  Eusebia  laiew  the  value  of  her  tears  ! 
They  had  stood  her  in  good  stead  with  wiser  and 
tenderer  men  than  Kenneth.  Many  a  golden 
hour  of  triumph  had  she  bought  with  that  silver 
change.  And  if  Kenneth  was  not  very  tender,  at 
least  he  was  still  '  very  much  in  love ;'  and  at  all 
events,  and  above  all  things,  he  hated  '  a  scene.' 
Like  Henry  Taylor's  shallow-hearted  hero  in 
'  Yan  Artevelde  ' — 

'  He  granted  her  to  laugh,  for  so  could  he, — 
But  when  she  wept,  why  should  it  be  1' 

Why,  indeed  ?  TVhat  the  deuce  did  his  mother 
mean  by  making  things  so  uncomfortable,  after  he 
had  been  years  wandering  about,  and  she  ought 
to  be  so  glad  to  see  him  ?  TVliat  folly  it  was  in 
her  not  to  see  that  Eusebia  could  not,  and  ought 
not,  to  put  up  with  anything  of  the  sort  ?  Bad 
enouorh  to  have  to  brinor  her  to  Torrieburn,  and 
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get  her  gradually  accustomed  to  the  contrast 
which  he  privately  felt  she  must  institute  between 
the  real  and  the  unreal  of  his  boastings,  without 
additional  worry  of  this  sort !  He  couldn't  stand 
it.  It  made  him  nervous ;  it  made  him  ill.  He 
believed  the  old  miller  was  at  the  bottom  of  it 
all ;  for  the  old  fellow  actually  had  the  impudence 
to  be  oflPended  because  Kenneth  did  not  greet  him 
with  the  familiarity  he  had  ventured  upon  while 
he  was  still  a  mere  boy ;  and  had  even  '  spoken 
out'  about  his  family  grievances,  and  with  the 
pithy  saying,  *Ye'll  no  blot  by-ganes;  yer 
mither's  yer  mither,  ye  ken' — endeavoured  to 
rebuke  his  conduct  as  unfilial ! 

His  mother  might  be  his  mother  :  he  couldn't 
help  that :  and,  indeed,  he  remembered  no  other 
parent ;  but,  all  the  same,  he  had  that  in  common 
with  even  better  offspring  of  irregular  ties  (from 
Hotspur  downwards),  that  he  inclined  to  reckon 
only  his  more  creditable  progenitor. 

He  was  Kenneth  Ross's  son,  and  Sir  Douglas 
Hoss's  nephew  ;  but  deuce  a  bit  would  he  consent 
to  be  grandson  to  the  drunken  old  miller,  Peter 
Carmichael,  and  Betty  Carmichael,  his  spouse. 

So  the  stormy  scene  ended  by  his  kissing  away 
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Dona  Eusebia's  tears.  Slie  was  to  be  a  good 
patient  darling,  his  jewel,  his  '  alhaya,'  and  keep 
her  promise  not  to  have  any  more  scenes  with 
his  mother ;  and  she  was  to  go  and  pay  a  second 
visit  to  Glenrossie,  and  then  have  a  beautiful  house 
in  London, —  after  which,  if  she  liked  it,  they 
would  winter  in  Sj)ain. 

A  beautiful  house  in  London  ! 

Certainly  something  must  be  done  about  ex- 
penses, and  something  more  must  be  got  out  of 
Torrieburn  ! 

After  all,  what  was  the  use  of  foregoing  one's 
rights  out  of  sentimentality  ? 

So  Kenneth  went  straight  from  Eusebia  and 
her  cushions,  to  his  mother ;  who  had  likewise 
prepared  things  to  say  to  him,  but  was  cut  short 
with  that  prayer  of  the  passionate,  that  stands  in 
lieu  of  a  command — 

'  Xow  do,  for  God's  sake,  my  dear  mother,  keep 
yourself  quiet,  and  listen  to  me ." 

And  then  and  there  this  son  of  one  parent 
explained  that  Eusebia  was  not  to  be  contradicted 
in  one  jot  or  tittle  of  her  will ;  no,  not  even  if  her 
wishes  seemed  whims  in  the  eyes  of  '  other  per- 
sons.'    He  did  not  intend  her  to  stay  much  longer 
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at  Torrieburn ;  there  was  too  mucli  wood  and 
water  about  the  place,  and  Ensebia's  bealtb  migbt 
suffer.  He  should  cut  a  good  deal  of  tbe  woods 
down,  and  make  some  other  alterations.  Mean- 
while he  hoped  there  would  be  no  more  '  rows/ 
for  he  hated  them,  and  it  was  vulgar.  Eusebia 
had  been  used  to  the  very  first  society,  and,  of 
course,  felt  the  assumption  of  equality  to  be  unfair. 
She  must  be  treated  with  the  utmost  deference 
and  respect  by  his  mother. 

Aud  when  outraged  Maggie  once  more  at- 
tempted an  irresistible  burst  about  '  his  ain  dede 
father,'  and  ^gude  Mr.  Heaton'  (she  had  never 
called  Mr.  Heaton  by  his  Christian  name),  Ken- 
neth broke  in  with  equal  impetuosity, — '  Pooh  ! 
bosh  !  Heaton  was  a  milksop,  and  fit  for  nothing 
but  to  read  prayers  and  teach  Latin  to  children ; 
and,  as  to  my  father,  it  is  not  my  fault  that  he 
arranged  matters  so — so  awkwardly;  we  must 
do  the  best  we  can  under  the  circumstances ;  it  is 
a  good  deal  harder  upon  me  than  it  is  upon  you. 
Now,  let  there  be  an  end  of  it ;  for  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  wish  to  vex  you  more  than  I  can  help.' 

*  Ou  Kenneth ! '  was  all  the  reply  from  the 
widowed  Mrs.  Heaton,  as  she  fluno-  her  smart  silk 
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apron  over  her  head  preparatory  to  a  long  bin'.st 
of  hysterical  Tveej^ing. 

And,  while  she  sat  weeping  at  home,  Kenneth 
strode  over  to  the  Falls,  and  stepped  into  the 
house  of  his  miller  grandfather,  whom  he  addressed 
with  extreme  haughtiness,  and  called  'Carmichael/ 

He  informed  the  old  man  that  he  was  '  about 
to  make  some  changes  ; '  indeed,  '  necessitated  '  to 
make  some  changes  ;  that  nothing  would  be  done 
in  a  hurry,  or  without  consideration,  but  that 
eventually — cvenfuaJJy  —  the  mill  would  probably 
be  set  to  a  yoim^er  tenant,  and  some  new  ma- 
chinery  tried  there. 

To  all  which  the  old  man  listened  in  dogged 
silence,  without  rising  from  his  settle  by  the  peat 
fire ;  only,  when  Kenneth  had  apparently  got 
through  all  he  intended  to  say,  his  disowned 
grandfather  looked  up  with  a  keen  repelling 
glance,  and  said,  sarcastically, — '  I  'm  thinking, 
if  ye  ca'  me  "  Carmichael ''  noo'  the  beard's  on 
yere  chin,  ye  might  put  the  ''  Jtfisfer^'  till  it.' 

His  wife  nudged  his  elbow,  as  Kenneth  nodded 
rather  sulkily  to  her  and  went  out. 

'  Ou  man,  dinna  ye  anger  him,'  whispered 
the  old  woman.     '  Siena  a  deevil's  bairn  as  that 
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miglit  send  our  Maggie  packing,  and  not  think 
twice  on't.' 

Then  they  watched  the  handsome  young  pro- 
prietor of  Torrieburn,  as,  with  the  strong  quick 
step  of  youth,  he  made  his  way  homeward, — until 
he  turned  the  angle  of  the  bridge  where  his 
father  had  met  his  death,  and  passed  out  of 
sight.  And  while  they  watched,  they  murmured 
their  narrow  lamentings  in  a  low  monotone  of 
distress ;  occasionally  broken  by  fiercer  comments 
than  Kenneth  would  have  liked  to  hear. 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 

Mr.  Frere  in  a  Xeiv  Light. 

H  I  Douglas,  I  Tvas  just  coming  to  you/  said 
Gertrude  one  morning  soon  after  tliese 
discussions,  as  he  entered  her  sitting-room  ;  '  Ken- 
neth has  written  me  rather  an  odd  note  proposing 
to  come  here  again  for  a  while,  till  his  wife  and 
his  poor  mother  learn  to  get  on  a  little  better 
together.  And  Lorimer  has  written  me  a  still 
odder  epistle  about  !Mr.  Frere.' 

Sir  Douglas  looked  thoughtful. 

*  Grertrude,  you  must  know  what  all  that 
means,  about  ''  getting  on  better "  together.  I 
love  Kenneth ;  yes,  I  love  him  as  a  son ;  but  I 
cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  his  carelessness  about  his 
unfortunate  mother  ;  and  I  am  not  over  anxious 
that  Dona   Eusebia  should  be  always  with  you. 
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I  have  often  wondered  yon  took  so  heartily  to 
her.      You  are  very  different.' 

Gertrude  laughed.  '  Perhaps  that  is  the  very 
reason :  they  say  peoj)le  always  love  their  con- 
trasts. I  confess  I  think  Eusehia  the  most 
charming  person  I  ever  met.  So  beautiful,  so 
accomplished,  so  winning,  so  warm ! ' 

And,  speaking  the  last  words,  Gertrude  paused 
and  coloured,  for  she  was  conscious  in  her  heart 
that  she  was  contrasting  Eusebia  with  Alice ! 
Alice,  whom  she  had  been  requested  to  '  pet ;' 
whom  she  had  petted  ;  and  yet  in  whose  stealthy 
pace  there  was  no  eagerness,  in  whose  cold  eyes 
no  welcome,  in  the  touch  of  whose  passive  hand 
no  cordiality  :  while  Eusebia  —  oh!  Eusebia,  how 
enchanting  she  was ! 

'  You  can  ask  them,  my  love,'  said  Sir  Doug- 
las, '  as  a  matter  of  course :  but  I  would  fain 
see  both  Kenneth  and  Eusebia  show  a  better 
disposition  for  home.  We  shall  have  him  wan- 
dering away  again.  He  has  so  little  settled  pur- 
pose. And  yet  I  did  my  best  with  him — I  did 
my  best.' 

Sir  Douglas  spoke  in  a  musing  absent  way. 
He  puzzled  over  Kenneth  and  his  conduct  at  all 
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times.  The  two  men  were  so  unlike,  that  each 
was  incomprehensible  to  the  other. 

*  Well/  added  he  after  a  jDaiise  ;  ^  and  Frere  ? 
"WTiat  is  it  that  our  sage  Lorimer  writes  about 
Frere  ?  He  was  always  rather  incKned  to  find 
fault  with  that  enthusiast  in  the  missionary  line. 
Does  he  o-nmible  that  we  have  not  vet  o^ot  him 
shipped  off  to  Xew  Zealand,  or  Otaheite  ?  ' 

'  Douglas,  it  is  very  serious.  He  writes  — 
here  is  his  letter — that  he  has  every  reason  to 
think  Mr.  Frere  is  an  impostor :  at  least,  that  he 
has  given  an  utterly  false  account  of  his  ante- 
cedents. That  he  would  not  have  troubled  him- 
self about  the  matter,  but  that  Giuseppe,  immedi- 
ately on  arriving  in  Xaples,  came  to  him,  and 
told  him  certain  facts  which,  coupled  with  Lori- 
mer's  own  previous  impression  that  3Ir.  Frere 
was  not  altogether  unknown  to  him,  convinced 
him  that  you  ought  to  sift  the  matter,  and  en- 
deavour to  get  from  Frere  a  distinct  account  of 
the  past.  It  is  really  rather  curious,  if  you  come 
to  consider,  how  little  that  is  positive  we  do  know 
about  him.  He  has  never  been  to  see  the  friends 
he  originally  stated  were  so  anxious  to  receive 
him.     He  seems  to  communicate  with   no   one. 
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He  lias  never  named  places,  or  persons,  in  tlie 
course  of  our  many  conversations  on  tlie  plans  for 
his  future.     I  tliink,  myself,  lie  is  a  mysterj^' 

Sir  Douglas  smiled.  *  My  Gertrude  growing 
suspicious ! '  he  said :  *  that  is  a  new  phase  of 
character.  And  Lorimer,  the  cynic  that  he  is, 
shall  have  all  the  credit  of  your  conversion.  I 
really  do  not  see  any  cause  for  fear  about  Mr. 
James  Frere.  He  is  doing  his  duty  strictly; 
somewhat  illiberally,  perhaps,  according  to  my 
notion  of  religious  opinion,  but  industriously  and 
consistently.  As  to  his  moral  character,  he  might 
vie  with  St.  Anthony,  by  all  I  hear  ;  and  the 
only  foible  I  think  I  have  perceived  in  him  is 
that  very  reticence  of  which  you  speak,  which  I 
do  not  defend,  but  I  think  I  can  account  for  it  in 
a  very  simple  w^ay.' 

'  How  do  you  account  for  it,  Douglas  ? ' 
^  I  suspect  (since  we  are  all  to  have  our  sus- 
picions) that,  well  educated  as  he  is,  he  is  not 
well  born  —  that  he  comes  of  what  are  called 
"  low  people,''  and  is  ashamed  of  his  extraction. 
He  is  quite  willing  we  should  know  tchat  he  is, 
and  he  is  certainly  a  man  of  remarkable  ability ; 
but  he  is  not  willing  that  we  should  know  who 
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he  is ;  and  I  really  do  not  see  how  I  can  press 
him  on  that  point,  or  urge  him  to  reveal  what 
concerns  no  one  here/ 

Gertrude  hesitated — looked  up  at  her  husband 
— hesitated  again,  and  then  said,  with  a  sweet 
shy  smile, — 

*  What  if  it  does  concern  some  one  here,  Doug- 
las ?  Some  one  you  are  very  fond  of ;  some  one 
whose  destiny  you  are  very  anxious  to  guard  ? ' 

*  Alice  I  you  mean  my  sister  Alice,'  he 
answered  hurriedly,  while  a  sudden  flush  passed 
over  his  brow ;  '  I  cannot  think  it ;  I  think  she 
would  have  told  me  I  I  am  sure  she  would.' 

And  a  very  vivid  memory  of  the  long  conver- 
sation on  *  kith-and-kin  love,'  held  with  Alice  as 
they  sat  that  sweet  evening  resting  among  the 
heather,  returned  to  him  as  he  spoke. 

*It  was  Giuseppe, — no  very  good  authority, 
perhaps  ;  and  I  daresay,  poor  fellow,  he  thinks 
love  is  the  hinge  on  which  everything  in  this  world 
turns, — but  he  assured  Lorimer  he  considered  this 
a  case  of  courtship ;  he  told  him  that  early  in  the 
morning,  before  any  one  was  up  except  the  ser- 
vants, they  walked  and  sat  together  in  the  garden; 
and  that  once  he  came  upon  Alice  violently  weep- 
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(Alice,  wlio  never  weeps),  and  Mr.  Frere  speak- 
ing to  her  so  eagerly  and  angrily  that  he  never 
even  perceived  Giuseppe's  presence;  and  once 
more  at  night — quite  at  night,  he  saw  them  part 
at  the  Tower  door  that  leads  up  to  her  apartment, 
and ' 

*My  love,  my  love,'  said  Sir  Douglas,  very 
impatiently,  'all  that  proves  nothing.  Frere  is 
just  the  man  to  melt  a  girl  to  tears  on  religious 
subjects ;  and  servants,  especially  foreigners, 
always  see  a  Cupid  in  every  corner,  like  the 
painted  border  of  a  valentine.' 

'  It  is  Lorimer,'  said  Gertrude,  with  hesitation, 
*who  thinks  you  should  ascertain,  for  Alice's 
sake  (I  have  sometimes  thought  myself  that 
— that  she  liked  him),  what  and  who  Mr. 
Frere  is.' 

'  Ascertain  — ascertain  !  Gertrude,  I  have  but 
one  way  of  doing  things.  I  cannot  beat  about 
the  bush,  and  keep  patient  watch  over  trifles,  to 
try  and  bring  my  mind  to  a  decision;  neither 
can  I,  without  cause, — without  the  legitimate 
interest  in  Alice  which  you  think  may  be 
involved, — ask  Frere  a  single  question.  But  this 
I   will   do ;    I   will   learn   at   once,    from    Alice 
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terself,  whether  there  is  a  shadow  of  ground  for 
your  supposition ;  and,  if  there  is,  I  will  make 
those  point-blank  inquiries  which  dear  old  Lori- 
mer  thinks  so  easy.  I  should  like  to  put  him 
in  my  place  I  Conceive  him  bluntly  addressing 
Frere  thus :  "I  understand  that  my  nephew's 
courier  suspects  you  are  an  impostor ;  I  hope  it  is 
not  true ;  account  for  yourself."  Set  your  mind 
at  ease,  Gertrude.  I  am  certain  dear  Alice  will 
tell  me  the  truth.  I  am  certain  she  will.  She 
might  keep  her  secret  from  the  whole  world,  but 
she  would  not  from  me.' 

So  saying,  up  went  frank- hearted  Sir  Douglas 
to  the  turret-chamber,  and  knocked  at  the  door. 
Alice  said,  'Come  in,'  without  looking  up;  she 
was  very  busy  reading  a  letter.  She  slightly 
started  when  she  saw  who  was  her  visitor,  and 
rose  directly. 

Her  half-brother  took  the  little  passive  hand, 
pressed  it,  and  sat  down  by  her  as  she  reseated 
herself.  He  came  directly  to  the  object  of  his 
^*isit.  How  Lorimer  had  written  about  Mr.  Frere 
to  Gertrude,  and  Gertrude  had  thought  it  possible 
Alice  might  be  interested  in  the  very  clever  and 
remarkable    man   who   had   been   intimate   "\;\*ith 
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them  now  for  a  long  time ;  and  how  he,  Sir  Douglas 
himself,  would  not  think  it  otherwise  than 
natural ;  but  that  there  were  special  reasons  why- 
he  adjured  Alice  not  to  be  too  shy  to  tell  him 
whether  it  was  so  or  not.  Her  secret  would  be 
safe  with  him ;  but  he  must  endeavour  to  follow 
up  some  inquiries  respecting  this  stranger,  'as 
Lorimer  had  advised/ 

And  then,  in  a  very  tender  and  touching 
manner,  he  referred  to  their  compact  of  mutual 
confidence  the  day  they  talked  of  '  kith-and-kin 
love,'  and  he  kissed  her  kindly  on  the  forehead, 
and  petted  her  as  he  had  done  that  day. 

And  after  their  interview  was  over,  he  hurried 
back  to  Gertrude,  and  assured  her  that  Alice  smiled 
at  the  idea  of  such  a  thing  as  any  love  betwixt  her 
and  Mr.  Frere :  that  she  had  held  many  earnest 
conversations  with  that  preacher,  principally 
about  schools  and  foreign  missions, — but  never 
on  such  a  subject  as  love  except  once — and  that 
once  was  not  in  any  way  personal  to  herself; 
it  was  about  another  j)erson  ;  she  would  not  tell 
Sir  Douglas  then;  she  would  consider  and  tell 
him  another  time ;  these  things  ought  not  to  be 
lightly  gossiped  about.     It  was  something  that 
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seemed  to  give  her  pain.  Indeed,  she  had  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  about  a  near  and  dear  friend ; 
or  one  she  desired  to  think  of  as  a  near  and  dear 
friend.  She  had  anxiously  consulted  ^r.  Frere 
whether  she  should  venture  to  offer  that  friend 
advice ;  and  he  had  controlled  her  in  that.  She 
would  talk  with  Sir  Douglas  about  it  another 
time.  It  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  her 
own  affairs. 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  while  they  were  yet 
speaking  of  Mr.  Frere,  a  little  note  in  pencil  was 
handed  to  Sir  Dous^las.  It  said  that  that  indivi- 
dual  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  library,  having 
received  a  painful  summons  to  the  bedside  of  his 
half-uncle  in  Shropshire,  who  had  been  crushed 
in  the  wheel  of  some  cotton  manufactory,  and 
that  to  so  ui'gent  a  call  he  could  only  answer  by 
starting  as  soon  as  possible ;  that  he  could  not  go 
without  wishing  Sir  Douglas  farewell,  not  know- 
ing exactly  when  he  would  return. 

Both  Sir  Douglas  and  Gertrude  went  doT\TL  to 
the  Library,  to  bid  him  good-bye.  He  thanked 
them  gravely  for  their  kindness  during  his 
sojourn  among  them,  and  regretted  the  inter- 
ruption made  in  his  usual  duties  by  this,  the  most 
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sacred  duty  of  all.  ^For/  said  lie  sadl}^,  'I 
suppose  no  man  ever  was  so  destitute  of  near  ties. 
I  have  relatives  by  my  mother's  side  in  Australia, 
not  in  very  brilliant  positions' — and  lie  laughed 
an  awkward  laugh, — '  one  is  a  petty  innkeeper, 
and  the  others  are  making  their  way  as  they  can, 
sheep-tending.  There  are,  however,  circumstances 
which  excuse  their  alienation  from  me ;  and  I  do 
not  like  talking  of  myself.  We  are  all  in  God's 
hand.  No  Christian  is  fatherless,  and  the  great 
Father  of  all  sends  each  of  us  such  fate  as  He 
thinks  best.  I  only  trust,  when  we  meet  again, 
all  may  be  as  bright  here  as  I  leave  it.' 

Saying  which,  Mr.  James  Frere  gracefully 
withdrew ;  and  Sir  Douglas  could  not  forbear  the 
observation  to  his  wife,  how  strange  it  was, 
that  at  the  very  moment  they  were  debating  as  to 
inquiries  respecting  him,  he  had  thus  openly 
alluded  to  his  condition ! 

'Rely  on  it,  it  is  as  I  told  you,  love.  He 
belongs  to  people  of  whom  he  feels  ashamed :  some 
gentleman's  natural  son  perhaps.  It  is  a  weakness, 
but  what  a  common  weakness !  I  am  glad,  at 
least,  that  it  should  be  no  vexation  to  Ailie.  Her 
innocent  talk  on  the  subject  quite  set  me  at  my 
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ease.  And  now  I  am  going  to  Torriebiirn,  to  talk 
matters  over  with  Kenneth,  who  has  got  the 
freak  into  his  head  of  cutting  down  the  woods, 
and  will  spoil  his  place.  We  shall  be  very  busy 
aU  day.^ 

'  We  may  meet ;  for  I  promised  to  take  Eusebia 
some  plants  she  wants,  and  a  paii'  of  pruning 
scissors.  We  shall  think  our  business  nearly  as 
important  as  yours ;  we  are  both  so  fond  of 
flowers.' 

As  Gertrude  left  the  hall  door,  she  brushed 
against  flitting  Alice,  who,  in  her  usual  cat-like 
way,  was  gliding  down  the  walk.  Lady  Ross 
smiled  and  nodded,  but  passed  on.  She  never  ex- 
pected Alice  now  to  join  her,  as  she  did  in  fonner 
inexperienced  days. 

She  had  proceeded  but  a  little  way,  when  she 
found  she  had  forgotten  the  pruning  scissors; 
they  were  left  in  the  conservatory. 

She  set  down  the  little  basket  of  plants,  and 
returned  swiftly  to  seek  for  them.  Eusebia  had 
made  such  a  point  of  having  those  scissors  to  snip 
dead  leaves  and  straggling  roses  ! 

She  passed  to  the  further  end  of  the  conserva- 
torv.     There  was  no  wav  out  without  returning.. 
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Suddenly  the  voice  of  Alice,  distressed  and  com- 
plaining, smote  on  her  amazed  ear. 

'  Oil,  James  ! '  it  said,  '  how  shall  I  ever  bear 
it !     I  cannot  bear  it ! ' 

Then  Mr.  Frere's  melodious  voice  answered, 
with  something  between  a  sneer  and  a  sigh — 
'  You  must  bear  it  as  other  women  have  done,  I 
suppose.  You  must  not  be  like  the  poor  old  soul 
who,  when  led  to  the  gallows,  said  she  knew 
she  never  could  bear  to  be  hung.' 

*  Oh  !  James — James  Frere,  do  not  jest  with 
me  !  what  shall  I  do  when  you  have  forsaken 
me?' 

^  I  do  not  forsake  you.  You  must  make  some 
excuse  for  a  visit  to  Edinburgh.  I  will  see  you 
there  in  some  way  or  other.  You  are  your  own 
mistress,  and  not  a  child.  Be  prudent;  this  is 
temporary ;  I  have  got  through  a  hundred  worse 
chances  !  It  is  lucky  you  have  a  key  to  the 
letter-bag.  Don't  attempt  to  write  to  me  till  you 
hear.  Perhaps  I  shall  only  communicate  by  ad- 
vertisement, with  a  single  initial.     Good-bye  ! ' 

'  Oh,  James  ! ' 

*  Do  not  weep  ;  be  as  usual ;  you  may  ruin  me 
by  any   imprudence.     Do  you  think  I   am   not 
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sorry  for  you — sorry  to  leave  you  ?  Is  it  pleasant 
to  be  hunted  over  the  earth  as  I  am  ? ' 

Then  Alice — quiet  cat-like  Alice  —  with  a 
suppressed  cry,  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the 
would-be  missionary  preacher,  who,  fervently 
straining  her  to  his  breast,  muttered  the  unholy 
words,  '  Curse  the  fool  who  has  parted  us  I '  and 
then,  putting  her  from  him,  and  looking  steadily 
in  her  face  with  his  wild  bright  eyes,  '  You  are  no 
mate  for  me,'  he  said,  '  if  you  can't  bear  the 
gnawing  of  anxiety  as  the  Spartan  bore  the 
gnawing  of  the  fox.  If  ever  you  feel  tempted  to 
give  way,  say  to  yourself,  ''  I  may  hang  him  /"  ' 

And  having  spoken  every  one  of  these  sen- 
tences as  rapidly  as  breath  could  utter  them,  he 
disappeared  from  the  conservatory,  and  in  a 
minute  more  the  sound  of  wheels,  down  the  ap- 
proach to  the  Castle,  told  that  jlr.  Frere  was 
gone. 

TTith  a  deep  shivering  sigh,  and  pressing  her 
hand  on  her  side  as  if  she  really  felt  the  gnawing 
pain  so  recently  alluded  to,  Alice  also  glided  out 
of  the  conservatory :  and  was  presently  in  the 
garden  again,  looking  out  with  wistful  eyes  —  at 
nothing ! 
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And  all  this  time,  and  for  some  seconds  after- 
wards, Gertrude  stood  spell-bound  as  a  statue — 
the  pruning  scissors  in  her  hand,  and  the  blood 
beating  at  her  ears,  as  it  beats  in  moments  of  in- 
tense anxiety  and  expectation,  or  excess  of  terror. 

Was  it  a  waking  dream  ?  Or  was  that  indeed 
the  pious  fervent  orator,  the  condemner  of  sin  in 
all  shapes,  the  guide  and  pastor  of  the  young  flock 
entrusted  to  him  ? 

As  Gertrude  passed  on  her  way  to  Torrieburn, 
she  saw  outlawed  little  Jamie  Macmichael  sitting 
on  the  top  of  the  low  stone  wall,  his  favourite  re- 
sort ;  he  watched  the  other  children  swinging 
their  slates  and  sauntering  to  school ;  but  he  could 
not  go  to  school  himself, — '  because,  ye  ken,  he 
brak  the  Lord's  day.' 
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Clouds. 

XOTHER  secret,  then,  was  to  burden  Ger- 
trude's mind !  "Wliat  could  she  do  ? 
"What  ought  she  to  do  ?  If  pussy-cat  Alice  had 
been  one  grain  more  genial  and  confiding,  she 
would  at  least  have  endeavoured  to  draw  from 
her  an  explanation  of  that  strange,  painful  scene 
with  Mr.  Frere,  and  advised, — if  advice  could 
be  of  any  service. 

That  there  was  some  entanglement ;  some  be- 
trothal; and  that  they  themselves  knew  it  to  be 
imprudent,  unwelcome  to  those  to  whom  Alice 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  confide  it ;  that 
Mr.  Frere  was  not  what  he  had  represented  him- 
self to  be  :  all  that  was  very  evident.  But  not 
so  evident  what  should  be  done  in  consequence 
of  the    discovery.      If  Gertrude   had   concealed 
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from  Sir  Douglas  tlie  faulty  conduct  of  his  ne- 
phew, how  could  she  feel  justified  in  setting  him 
against  his  more  helpless  sister  ?  What  if  she 
caused  some  great  quarrel  between  them  ?  What 
if,  by  revealing  too  soon  a  secret  that  Alice  might 
one  day  herself  confide,  she  made  Sir  Douglas's 
half-sister  miserable  for  life  ?  Yet  if  there  was 
any  meaning  at  all  in  Mr.  Frere's  parting  sen- 
tences, they  meant  that  he  was  unworthy  of  her  ; 
that  he  had  done  something  which,  if  hioicn, — 
whether  the  accusation  were  true  or  false, — would 
be  his  ruin. 

Oh  !  if  Lorimer,  the  wise  counsellor,  the  steady 
friend,  the  experienced  mind,  were  but  within 
hail,  and  she  could  consult  him  !  She  would  not 
harm  Alice ;  but  at  least  she  would  learn  what 
it  was  he  had  heard  against  Mr.  James  Frere. 
And  while  Gertrude  w^as  thus  cogitating  in  her 
own  simpler  way,  Alice  was  also  deep  in  thought 
in  the  tower-room.  Her  obvious  dej)ression,  her 
paleness,  her  starts  when  suddenly  addressed, 
her  wistful  watches,  in  one  generally  so  self- 
possessed  ;  struck  not  only  Gertrude,  who  thought 
she  knev/  the  cause,  but  Sir  Douglas,  who  did 
not  know  the  cause.     And  up  to  the  tower-rcom, 
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as  lie  had  come  many  a  morning  since  tlieir 
talking  of  *  kith-and-kin '  love,  came  that  pitying 
heart,  and,  "winding  his  arm  round  his  half- 
sister's  waist,  told  her  in  very  plain  words  that 
he  feared  she  was  suffering  ;  was  sorry  for  Frere's 
departure ;  was  ill ;  was  uncomfortable  ;  or  that 
something  had  occurred  between  her  and  others 
that  had  yexed  her. 

Then,  with  a  little  shrinking  from  the  en- 
circling arm,  Alice  declared  that  nothing  yexed 
her :  that  nothing  had  occurred  between  her  and 
others  ;  not  even  between  her  and  Lady  Boss,  if  that 
was  what  Douglas  meant, — and  she  turned  her 
eyes  on  him  with  well -acted  shy  questioning. 
Only  she  felt  a  little  uncomfortable — a  little  em- 
barrassed— now  that  Kenneth  was  as^ain  in  the 
house ;  and  old  Lady  Clochnaben  pained  her,  and 
plagued  her  about  those  old  stories  —  Sir  Douglas 
knew  what  they  were. 

And  as  he  listened  with  graye  attention, —  and 
such  utter  unconsciousness  of  her  meaning:  as 
conyinced  her  that  inuendoes  would  neyer  reach 
his  understanding, — Alice  at  length  brayely  spoke 
out,  and  saw  the  soldier's  cheek  slightly  blanch, 
as  he  heard  her  without  maldng  any  obseryation. 
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steadily  gazing  from  tlie  turret  window,  across  the 
distant  hills  be^^ond  which  frowned  rocky  Cloch- 
naben. 

For, — creeping  and  soft  and  tortuous  as  were 
the  words  in  Vv^hicli  Alice  convej^ed  her  meaning, 
and  quietly  as  her  little  claws  alternately  sheathed 
themselves  in  velvet,  and  extended  themselves 
for  a  sharp  grip  of  the  heart  with  which  she  was 
playing — she  left  with  Sir  Douglas  the  distinct 
and  uneradicable  impression  that  there  had  been 
no  delirium  in  what  Kenneth  had  spoken,  in  that 
one  respect  of  his  love  for  Gertrude.  That  he 
had  certainly  proposed  for  her ;  that  her  mother 
knew  it ;  that  all  l^Taples  expected  it ;  that  every 
one  had  known  it  — but  himself. 

And  then,  with  timid  hesitation,  Alice  further 
explained  that  she  had  alluded  to  something  of 
the  sort  when  she  told  Sir  Douglas  her  more  in- 
timate conversations  with  Mr.  Frere  had  been 
about  'another  person,'  not  about  herself;  that 
consultations  had  taken  place  with  him  whether 
she  should  venture  on  advising  a  near  and  dear 
friend  (by  which  name  she  ventured  to  designate 
Lady  Ross),  because  James  Frcre  was  very  earnest 
and  unindulgent,  and  a  good  deal  scandalized  at 
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Kenneth's  impertinent  manner  to  Sir  Douglas's 
wife.  It  was  the  manner  of  a  young  vain  man 
who  conceived  that  he  had  been  imfairly  used 
(3Ir.  Frere  thought) ;  and  he  ought  to  be  checked ; 
and  Lady  Ross  did  not  check  him. 

On  the  night  of  the  family  gathering, — that 
great  dinner, — Kenneth  had  behaved  very  ill ;  he 
had  sjDoken  very  insolently,  while  Sir  Douglas 
was  talking  to  !Major  Forbes  in  a  different  j)art  of 
the  room ;  had  even  made  use  of  the  expression  to 
Lady  Ross, — ^  You  think,  because  I  was  once  so 
fond  of  you  that  you  coidd  have  twisted  me  roimd 
your  finger,  that  you  're  to  govern  me  all  my  life  ' 
—  and  Mr.  Frere  was  excessively  shocked;  the 
rather  that  !Monzies  of  Craigievar  was  standing 
by,  and  must  also  have  heard  it.  And  the  same 
night  Kenneth  had  quarrelled  with  Dona  Eusebia  ; 
Lady  Charlotte  had  been  quite  frightened  by  his 
violence ;  and  I\Ir.  Frere  had  hoped  then  that 
Lady  Ross  would  have  appealed  to  Sir  Douglas 
to  lecture  the  young  man  ;  but  it  seemed  all  was 
passed  over  very  quietly. 

Mr.  Frere  had  said  also  he  was  sure  it  was  a 
marriage  that  could  not  end  happily  between 
Kenneth  and  the  Spanish  coquette ;  he  had  been 
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Yery  severe,  and  she,  Alice,  had  since  felt  un- 
comfortahle,  she  could  hardly  tell  why,  but  she 
thought  it  was  from  knowing  all  that  was  said  by 
Mr.  Frere,  and  her  half-brother  knowing  nothing 
of  it ;  and  she  was  sure  she  would  be  more  cheer- 
ful and  at  her  ease,  now  she  had  unburdened  her 
heart,  for  she  had  never  had  any  secrets  to  keep 
from  any  one  (living  so  much  alone),  and  it  quite 
weighed  upon  her  spirits  the  things  Mr.  Frere 
had  said,  and  that  old  Lady  Clochnaben,  and  even 
Lord  Clochnaben,  who  usually  took  so  little  in- 
terest in  what  passed, — had  said,  against  Kenneth. 
For  of  course  Lady  Eoss  could  not  help  Kenneth 
being  impertinent  to  her ;  and  no  one  who  knew 
the  dear  half-brother, — the  soldier-hero  that  Alice 
was  so  proud  to  belong  to, — could  wonder  that 
after  knowing  him  she  thought  no  more  of  Ken- 
neth ;  but  people's  talk  was  irritating  neverthe- 
less ;  and  Mr.  Frere  had  wished  Alice  to  keep 
utter  silence  about  it,  and  she  never  would  have 
spoken  of  it  but  for  Douglas's  questioning  her. 
She  would  not  deceive  him  by  any  but  '  the  real 
answer  '  to  his  inquiries. 

From  the  turret- chamber,  stately  Sir  Douglas 
went  with  rather  a  slower  step  than  usual  to  the 
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briglit  morning-room  of  his  wife.  She  was  there, 
plaj'ing  with  her  little  boy.  It  was  a  beautiful 
picture.  Her  arms  were  supporting  the  merry 
robust  child  as  he  leaned  back  in  them,  catching 
at  the  long  braids  of  her  hair  with  both  hands. 

'  Your  hair  is  the  longest,  mamma,  of  us  two  ; 
but  mine  is  the  curliest  I  curly,  curly,  curly,  like 
cousin  Kennet's.' 

'  Curly  like  papa's.' 

'  Xo  !  'cause  papa's  got  white  hairs  in  his,  and 
I  have  no  white  hairs  ;  curly  like  Kennet's,'  per- 
sisted the  child. 

*  Well,  curly  like  Kenneth's :  and  now  I  am 
going  to  pull  it  all  straight  and  flat  like  mine.' 

'Xo,  nol' 

And  into  the  presence  of  the  romping  child 
and  his  laughing  mother,  came  the  father  and 
husband. 

He  kissed  the  boy  fondly,  and  set  him  down 
again ;  walked  to  the  window  irresolutely,  and 
returned.  Then  he  said  to  his  wife,  'Gertrude, 
why  did  you  never  tell  me  Kenneth  had  proposed 
for  you  ? ' 

The  startled  blood  crimsoned  in  her  cheek  ; 
and  for  a  moment  she  did  not  reply.     Then  she 
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answered  in  a  low  voice,  'There  were  circum- 
stances I  thouglit  might  vex  you.' 

'  No  circumstances  could  vex  me  like  your 
appearing  not  to  have  perfect  confidence  in  me. 
Was  it  before  I  came  to  Naples  ?' 

'  'No.  It  was  the  very  first  day  you  asked  me 
to  be  your  wife;  almost  immediately  after  you 
were  gone  from  the  Yilla  Mandorlo.' 

*  Good  God  !  And  you  never  discouraged  his 
attachment  ?  He  must  have  fancied  himself  very 
secure  of  a  favourable  answer.' 

The  hot  colour  deepened  in  Gertrude's  cheek. 
Something  almost  imperious  and  scornful  was  in 
her  tone  as  she  replied :  '  I  never  saw  anything  in 
Kenneth  that  led  me  to  imagine  he  was  attached 
to  me.  I  could  not,  therefore,  either  encourage 
or  discourage  him.  Who  has  been  talking  of 
these  matters  to  you,  dear  Douglas  ?' 

'  Is  it  true  that  he  quarrelled  with  Eusebia 
the  night  of  the  dinner- j)arty  here?'  said  Sir 
Douglas,  without  answering  her  question. 

*  Yes.  I  believe  it  is  true  they  had  a  great 
quarrel.  It  seemed  to  pass  off  more  easily  than  I 
should  have  thought  possible.     They  both  came 
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to  breakfast  next  day  as  if  nothing  liad  oc- 
curred/ 

'  And  yon  neyer  told  me  I  ' 

'  Douglas' —  said  Gertrude,  earnestly, — '  do 
not  yex  yourself  and  me,  because  I  baye  tried 
to  ayoid  gi^'ing  you  yexation.' 

Sir  Douglas  sigbed. 

'  I  cannot  bear  to  tbink  that  tbere  sboidd  be 
reserye  on  any  point  between  us.  Tbere  sboidd 
be  none !     Man  and  wife  are  one.' 

*  My  own  dear  busband,  tbere  sball  be  none. 
At  tbis  yery  time  I  have  been  debating  in  my 
mind  wbetber  to  tell  you  of  a  thing,  about ' 

'  About  Kenneth?' 

*  Ob  !  no.     It  is  about  Mr.  Frere  and  Alice.' 

'  Gertrude,'  said  Sir  Douglas,  impatiently, — 
*  you  haye  a  prejudice  against  Mr.  Frere,  because 
he  found  fault,  and  cayilled  at  matters  which  — 
which  I  dare  say  you  coidd  not  control,  but  which 
are  painful  to  me.  I  would  rather  we  did  not 
speak  of  him.     Alice  has  told  me ' 

'  She  has  told  you ! ' 

'  Yes ;  she  has  satisfied  m}'  mind  as  to  the 
terms  they  were  upon  and  the  conyersations  the}- 
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held.  You  were  quite  mistaken  as  to  tlieir  pur- 
port.    I  repeat  tliat  it  is  painful  to  me  to  allude 

to  wliat    Frere   said, — I  only  hope Oh! 

forgive  me,  forgive  me,  Gertrude  !  I  am  speak- 
ing as  if  I  doubted  you  ! ' 

The  sudden  change  of  tone — the  mingled 
pain  and  tenderness  of  his  manner — thrilled  the 
heart  of  his  wife.  She  wound  her  arms  round 
him,  and,  looking  up  passionately  in  his  face, 
she  said — '  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  that  has  so 
disturbed  you,  but  never  come  doubt  between  us 
two,  I  pray  God  ! ' 

Then,  after  a  pause,  she  added, — *  Do  not  let 
us  talk  of  Kenneth.  Be  satisfied  that,  even  if 
it  was  a  mistake,  it  was  no  thought  of  self,  but 
of  you, — you  only, — that  prompted  me  to  keep 
.silence  formerly  about  him.  He  is  now  happily 
married :  to  a  most  beautiful  and  fascinating 
woman.  Leave  them  to  their  happiness  —  and 
let  them  stand  outside  the  gate  of  ours  ! ' 

As  she  spoke  she  smiled — that  lovel}^  smile 
whose  sunshine  irradiated  his  days ;  and  beck- 
oning the  boy  again  from  his  playthings,  she 
set  him  on  his  father's  knee.  Then  folding  her 
arms  round  both, — '  This  is  your  share  of  love 
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in  life/  she  said ;  '  be  content,  Douglas,  and  do 
not  think  of  other  people's  loves  and  likings.' 

And  so  there  was  peace.  But  still  a  cloud. 
Sir  Douglas  thought  of  Frere's  prophecy,  that 
the  marriage  of  Kenneth  and  the  'Spanish  co- 
quette '  could  not  turn  out  well ;  and  Gertrude, 
through  all  her  deep  and  earnest  love,  felt  the 
mystery  of  injustice  in  the  sentence  which  had 
accused  her  of  having  a  prejudice  against  Frere. 
How  Alice  had  come  to  talk  of  Kenneth  (for  she 
never  doubted  it  was  AKce)  she  could  not  con- 
jecture ;  and  how  she  could  have  '  satisfied '  Sir 
Douglas  after  the  speeches  Gertrude  had  heard 
from  Frere's  lips,  was  yet  more  inexplicable. 

She  imagined  a  very  different  explanation 
from  that  which  had  really  taken  place.  She 
supposed  a  tearful  declaration  of  interest  in  that 
faulty  lover,  instead  of  a  bitter  and  perfidious 
vengeance  for  his  loss. 

Ay  I  bitter.  For  Alice  considered  that,  but 
for  Lorimer's  letter  and  Gertrude's  comments 
on  it  to  Sir  Douglas,  James  Frere  might  still  be 
at  her  side  ;  filling  her  hitherto  cold  and  lonely 
existence  with  /icr  '  share  of  love  ;'  late  come,  but 
to  which, —  now  it  had  come, —  she  held  TN-ith  a 
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wild  and  clinging  attachment.  Her  love  was 
like  man's  love :  a  vehement  and  headstrong 
fancy.  It  had  neither  the  patient  tenderness 
nor  the  innocent  trustfulness  of  woman's  heart. 

He  was  gone  forth  ;  gone  forth  from  her, — even 
she  scarce  knew  where,  or  for  how  long, — but 
gone — gone  out  into  the  temptation  of  pleasing 
and  being  pleased  elsewhere;  and  when  Alice 
thought  of  it,  that  pale  and  apparently  passion- 
less woman  could  have  dashed  her  head  against 
the  stone  embrasure  of  her  turret-window,  or 
thrown  herself  from  it  into  the  deep  courtyard 
below.  Anything  to  still  the  fierce  beating  of 
blood  to  and  fro  in  her  brain,  and  deaden  the 
thoughts  that  chased  each  other  there,  of  the 
dark-eyed,  meagre,  eloquent  man,  who  had  been 
mocking  Heaven  and  his  fellow-creatures  by  the 
assumption  of  a  character  as  much  acted  as  any 
on  the  stage ! 

But  Alice  governed  herself,  and  was  out- 
wardly calm.  The  fox  of  an  evil  secret  gnawing 
at  her  heart  should  not  find  her  less  brave  than 
the  Spartan.  If  she  gave  way  she  might  destroy 
him, —  she  might  hang  him, —  those  were  his 
words :  no  matter  what  they  meant :   no  matter 
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what  lie  was.  She  would  bear, —  and  live, — 
and  see  him  again  ;  and  rend  in  pieces  any  one 
who  attempted  to  thwart  her,  or  rival  her  in  his 
affections. 
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CHAPTER     XVIII. 

The  Mystery  of  Evil. 

jgf^lND  when  Sir  Douglas  and  Lady  Ross,  and 
l^^M  Dona  Eusebia  and  Kenneth,  were  all 
moving  from  Glenrossie  for  a  season  in  town, 
and  were  to  spend  three  nights  in  Edinburgh, 
to  show  that  strange  and  memorable  city  to  the 
Spanish  bride ;  Alice  altered  her  usual  course  of 
bidding  her  half-brother  farewell  on  the  steps 
of  the  great  portal,  and  returning  to  her  lone 
turret  chamber,  and  told  him  she  would  ac- 
company the  party  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  and  even 
stay  there  a  few  days  after  they  were  gone,  with 
an  old  friend  of  her  mother's. 

'Indeed!'  she  said  in  her  slow  way,  with 
her  odd  smile ;  *  it's  just  one  of  my  silly  enter- 
tainments to  see  how  Dona  Eusebia  takes  new 
sights ;    and   besides,    I'm   getting   so   spoilt   by 
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Douglas,  that  I  believe  some  day  I'll  follow  every 
foot  of  the  way  to  London,  instead  of  stopping 
here/ 

'I  wish  you  would,  Alice,'  said  he,  eagerly; 
'  it  would  do  you  good.' 

'  Oh !  I'd  be  lost  in  your  great  crowd  of 
people ;  I'm  too  simple  a  body  for  any  very 
grand  or  stirring  life.  Except  war,'  she  added 
after  a  little  pause.  '  I  often  think  I  should  like 
to  see  a  war.  I'd  like  to  live  in  a  tent  for  one 
campaign,  and  see  the  soldier-life  I've  dreamed  of 
so  often.' 

And  she  looked  up  at  Sii'  Douglas. 

The  sights  of  Edinburgh  would  have  made 
more  impression  on  the  Spanish  Dofia  if  she 
had  had  the  remotest  inkling  of  the  great  facts 
in  history,  or  known  any  of  the  associations  which 
alone  can  make  sight-seeing  pleasant.  She  was 
not  at  all  afraid  of  Sir  Douglas,  but  she  was  a 
Kttle  bored  and  oppressed  by  his  eager  endeavour 
to  impress  upon  her  explanations  to  which  she 
was  perfectly  indifferent. 

In  her  opinion  the  principal  sight  in  Edin- 
burgh, for  the  time  being,  was  Kenneth's  foreign 
bride.      She  was  the  sort  of  woman  who  liked 
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to  be  tliouglit  beautiful,  even  by  the  waiters  who 
brougbt  in  luncheon  at  the  hotel,  or  the  doctor 
who  came  to  advise  about  the  family  health. 
She  was  also  the  sort  of  woman  who  set  down 
to  her  own  beauty  all  notice,  even  the  notice 
that  in  some  measure  was  the  result  of  other 
circumstances. 

A  certain  peculiarity  of  dress,  of  walk,  of 
sidelong  flashing  glances,  would  have  prevented 
Dona  Eusebia  from  passing  along  unnoticed, 
had  she  been  far  less  handsome  than  she  un- 
doubtedly was ;  but  in  her  own  opinion  that 
notice  resulted  from  the  obvious  fact  that  nothing 
so  lovely  had  ever  before  passed  along  Princes 
Street,  or  looked  from  Calton  Hill.  She  could 
hardly  bear  to  accept  the  ofier  of  Sir  Douglas's 
field-glass  to  assist  her  vision,  for  fear  some 
chance  passer-by  might  miss  the  sight  of  her 
own  bright  yet  languid  eyes,  finding  that  fooKsh 
telescopic  block  an  obstacle  to  his  admiration. 

She  also  panted  to  get  from  Edinburgh  to  Lon- 
don. That  great  arena  of  conquest,  where  gaieties, 
and  balls,  and  operas,  would  give  back  her  natural 
oj)portunities  of  enjoying  life,  and  leave  her  little 
satin- clad  feet  in  peace,  unmolested  by  proposals 
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to  take  a  stroll  in  glens  ^vliere  the  bircli-tree 
sLiyered,  or  over  the  rough  heather  of  unwelcome 
hiUs. 

It  was  the  last  of  the  three  days  consecrated 
to  theii'  inspection  of  modern  Athens ;  Sir 
Douglas's  eagerness  had  waned  in  the  atmosphere 
of  indifference  wherein  his  communications  on 
all  subjects  seem  to  fade  and  dissolye ;  and  the 
group  of  relatiyes  were  rather  silently  taking 
their  final  saunter  home,  when  little  Xeil,  Sir 
Douglas's  son,  caused  the  foremost  of  the  party 
to  look  round,  by  a  loud  '  Do /^ 7,  Aimt  Alice  I' 
spoken  with  childlike  impetuosity  and  anger. 

'  Xeil,  Xeil  I  oh,  fie,  what  a  yoice  I '  said  Grer- 
trude,  as  with  a  tender  smile,  but  a  warning 
gesture  of  her  hand,  she  turned  to  the  boy. 

'  It  is  Aunt  Alice's  fault,'  said  he ;  *  she  gaye 
me  such  a  shake, —  such  a  nasty  rude  shake  to  my 
shoulder,  only  because  I  said  there  was  a  blind 
pedlar  following  us,  and  he  oughtn't  to  follow 
us.' 

'  I  didn't  think  it  kind,'  said  Alice,  quietly  ; 
*  you  shouldn't  be  unkind  to  the  poor ;  besides, 
he  wasn't  a  beggar ;  he  only  wanted  to  sell  me 
some  Scotch  pearls  and  stones  of  various  sorts,' 
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'  Oh,  let  me  buy/  exclaimed  Eusebia  ;  '  let  me 
see  these  pearls  of  your  country  ;  are  they  of 
great  cost?     Kennet,  some  pearls,  will  you?' 

The  pedlar  had  retreated  some  few  steps,  but 
Eusebia  went  eagerly  up  to  him,  and  remained 
chaffering  awhile  as  to  prices,  in  her  pretty 
broken  English.  Kenneth  stood  smiling  at  her, 
occasionally  puffing  at  his  cigar.  Sir  Douglas 
and  Gertrude  were  still  occupied  with  a  tender 
little  lecture  to  the  new  bud  of  the  passionate 
race,  who,  flushed,  beautiful,  and  only  half- 
convinced,  was  gazing  up  in  his  mother's  face 
for  its  usual  store  of  pardons. 

Sir  Douglas  looked  away  to  the  group  beyond ; 
he  spoke,  with  a  smile,  to  Alice  :  — 

*  Eusebia  has  got  her  pearls  in  the  palm  of 
that  avaricious  little  hand,  and  we  are  rid  of  the 
pedlar.  He  has  made  a  good  bargain,  I  am  cer- 
tain ;  look  with  what  an  air  he  saunters  ofi". 
More  like  King  Jamie's  "  gaberlunzie  man  "  than 
a  common  beggar.' 

For  one  instant  Alice's  eyes  were  fixed  on 
Sir  Douglas  with  that  closed  glitter  of  scrutiny 
which  made  them  so  like  a  cat's.  As  she  lifted 
them,    she   met    Gertrude's    glance,    and  shrank 
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from  it.  At  that  moment  the  pedlar  dropped 
one  of  the  cases  he  had  been  showing,  and  was 
proceeding  apparently  unconscious  of  the  loss, 
when  Alice  and  Gertrude  simultaneously  moved 
forward  to  restore  it  to  him.  Alice  was  nearest. 
She  hastily  picked  up  the  case,  and  handed  it 
to  the  man.  As  she  did  so,  Gertrude  heard  her 
distinctly  utter  the  words, — 

*  To-night,  at  ten  :  I  am  not  afraid.' 
That  evening  Gertrude  could  not  help  watch- 
ing Alice.  She  was  quiet  as  usual.  Once  or 
twice  she  alluded  to  the  journey  the  others  were 
to  make  the  next  day,  and  the  necessity  of  rest 
for  all.  She  herself  felt  fatigued,  she  said,  *  though 
she  had  not  done  much.'  As  the  clock  neared 
the  houi*  of  ten,  she  rose  and  bade  good- night, 
and  glided  away. 

Gertrude's  heart  beat  hard ;  she  felt  anxious 
and  irresolute.  That  tension  of  the  sense  of 
hearing  came  to  her  which  comes  to  us  all  at 
such  times.  She  rose,  and  crossed  the  room  to 
the  open  wdndow  for  air  ;  as  she  did  so,  she  heard 
the  rustle  of  a  silk  dress  passing  the  door.  She 
sat  down  by  the  window,  and  leaned  out.  Stealthy 
and  swift,  in  an  instant,  from  the  hotel  door  to 
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the  corner  of  the  street  immediately  under  the 
window,  came  feline  Alice.  The  '  gaberlunzie 
man '  was  there.  He  spoke  one  rapid  sentence, . 
and  pointed  in  a  certain  direction.  Alice  crossed 
the  street,  and  got  into  one  of  the  carriages  that 
ply  for  hire  ;  and  when  Gertrude's  eyes  returned 
from  following  her  to  where  the  pedlar  had  stood, 
he  was  gone  ! 

She  sat  like  one  in  a  dream.  The  clustering 
lights,  low  and  high,  that  make  the  opposite  side 
of  the  strangely  cleft  city  of  Edinburgh  look  like 
a  dark  bank  covered  with  scattered  stars,  seemed 
to  tremble  and  waver  with  an  odd  life  of  their 
own.  The  soft  moon  rising  beyond  the  tumult 
and  stir  —  beyond  the  grim  old  castle — beyond 
the  woe,  the  want,  and  the  wickedness  of  earth, 
taking  her  soundless  path  through  the  blue  ether, 
and  illumining  the  clouds  as  she  passed ;  the 
murmur  of  voices,  the  roll  of  wheels,  the  patter 
of  footsteps,  the  occasional  break  of  so-called 
'  street-music,'  torturing  the  ear  with  a  vague 
caricature  of  some  well-known  melody — all  these 
things — things  visible  or  things  audible — seemed 
to  reach  Gertrude's  senses  through  a  thick,  dull 
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medium  ;  that  wall  of  tliouglit  which,  shuts  out 
minor  impressions  from  the  inner  brain. 

Su'  Douglas  touched  her  gently  on  the 
shoulder. 

'  My  love/  he  said,  '  if  you  could  only  see 
how  tired  your  face  looks,  jo\i  would  follow 
Alice's  example  and  go  to  bed.' 

As  Lady  Eoss  passed  to  her  room  she  looked 
into  that  where  Alice  should  have  been.  All 
was  still  and  empty.  The  moon  shone  on  the 
white  imruffled  quilt.  Xo  one  was  sleeping 
there. 

And  no  one  entered  there  while  Gertrude's 
weary  eyes  still  waited  for  the  sleep  that  would 
not  close  them,  for  long,  long  hours ;  till  at  day- 
dawn  an  irresistible  impulse  urged  her  once  more 
to  ^'isit  that  blank  place. 

All  was  as  it  had  been  the  night  before. 
Over  the  smooth  quilt  where  the  moonbeams  had 
then  shone,  the  suniise  was  now  stealing  ;  but 
no  one  was  sleeping  there  I 

Had  Alice  eloped  ? 

Xo  I  Alice  reappeared  in  the  morning,  as  if 
indeed  all  had  been  a  dream.     She  passed  Lady 
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Hoss  on  the  staircase,  coming  up  as  the  latter 
went  down.  She  spoke  in  her  usual  slow,  calm 
tone. 

'  Is  it  not  a  little  early  for  breakfast  ? '  she 
said  ;  '  but  I  will  be  with  you  directly.  I  have 
been  down  to  the  sitting-room  to  get  my  bonnet 
and  gloves,  which  I  left  there  last  night.' 

And  when  the  chambermaid  of  the  hotel  came 
into  Alice's  room  at  the  hour  she  had  been  de- 
sired to  come,  no  difference  could  have  been  per- 
ceived between  the  condition  of  that  and  any 
other  of  the  sleeping-rooms  occupied  by  the  party. 
The  pillow  was  fairly  indented,  and  the  covering 
duly  ruffled,  and  the  towels  tossed  here  and  there, 
and  the  pretty  embroidered  slippers  kicked  irre- 
gularly under  a  chair.  All  looked  as  if,  instead 
of  swiftly  passing  up,  first  to  the  sitting-room, 
and  then  to  her  own,  as  soon  as  the  hotel  was 
open,  and  while  few  busy  servants  were  about, 
the  '  lady  in  ISTo.  62  '  had  risen  and  dressed  for 
breakfast  like  her  neighbours. 

Yet  Alice  had  only  taken  seven  minutes  and  a 
half  to  make  all  these  picturesque  arrangements  ! 

Sir  Douglas,  when  they  parted,  embraced  her 
very  tenderly ;   '  and  honied  to  see  her  stronger 
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and  better  when  he  returned  in  the  aiitiinm  to 
Glenrossie.'  But  Gertrude  shrank  more  than  ever 
from  her  aKen  sister-in-law. 

Even  supposing  her  to  have  rashly  married 
James  Frere,  and  to  be  irrevocably  entangled  in  the 
meshes  of  his  destiny,  what  consummate  self-pos- 
session and  hypocrisy  had  she  not  displayed  the 
night  of  that  mysterious  inter^-iew  I  Either  the 
pretended  pedlar  was  James  Frere  himself,  or  a 
messenger  from  that  evil  man.  His  height,  his  air, 
and  something  in  his  step  when  walking  away, 
favoured  the  supposition  in  Gertrude's  mind  that 
it  was  himself ;  and  as  to  disguise,  he  that  was 
so  clever  in  all  things  might  well  be  supposed 
able  to  contrive  one  that  should  baffle  the  ver}' 
keenest  observation. 

Ailie — whom  she  had  been  desired  to  '  pet  I ' 
The  words  and  the  tone   in  which  Lorimer 
had  condemned  her  '  as  a  creature  full  of  harm,' 
echoed  once  more  through  Gertrude's  brain,  as 
she  thought  with  a  shudder  of  that  night. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  Course  of  Events, 


F  ever  that  Tantalus  thirst,  the  love  of 
admiration,  could  be  satisfied,  certainly 
it  should  have  been  in  the  exceptional  case  of 
Dona  Eusebia's  triumphal  progress  through  the 
London  season.  She  ^  madie  furore/  as  the  foreign 
phrase  terms  it.  A  hundred  lorgnons  were  aimed 
at  her  sparkling  face  as  she  leaned  from  her 
opera -box,  her  graceful  arms  half  nestled  in 
scarlet  and  gold  shawls,  or  Moorish  bournouses 
of  white  and  gold,  black  and  gold,  purple  and 
gold,  as  the  fancy  of  the  evening  moved  her ; 
for  Eusebia  had  as  many  shawls  and  gowns  as 
our  vestal  and  over-rated  Queen  Elizabeth. 

She  laid  her  dresses  and  wreaths  out  in  the 
morning  on  her  bed,  and  studied  what  the  even- 
ing should  bring  forth.     She  tried  on  her  jewels 
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at  the  glass,  and  rehearsed  the  performances  of 
her  coiffeur.  She  tossed  a  white  blonde  mantilla 
over  her  glossy  head,  and  stuck  orange-blossoms 
imder  the  comb,  and  tossed  it  off  again,  to  replace 
it  with  heavy  black  lace  and  a  yellow  rose.  She 
sate  mute  and  motionless,  contemjDlating  her  o^ii 
Kttle  satin  shoes  with  big  rosettes  to  them,  and 
then  s^^rang  up  and  assaulted  that  bewitching 
c/iaussure ;  pidling  off  the  rosettes,  and  putting 
in  glittering  buckles ;  relapsing  thereafter  into 
the  mute  idolatry  of  contemj^lation.  She  wore 
her  jet  black  hair  one  day  so  smoothly  braided 
that  her  head  looked  as  if  carved  in  black  marble, 
and  the  next  it  was  all  loose,  and  wayward,  and 
straying  about,  as  if  she  had  been  woke  out  of 
a  restless  slimiber,  and  carried  off  to  a  party 
without  having  had  time  allowed  her  to  comb  it 
through. 

All  the  London  dandies, — half  the  graye  j)o- 
liticians, —  a  quarter  of  the  philosophic  sages, — 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Established 
Chui'ch,  both  High  and  Low, — thought,  spoke,  and 
occupied  themselves,  chiefly  with  reference  to  the 
fact  of  the  appearance  of  this  Star  of  Granada. 
The  pine-apples  and  flowers  of  every  great  country 
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house,  and  the  time  of  the  masters  of  such  houses, 
were  at  her  enth^e  disposal.  It  Avas  rather  a 
favour  conferred  than  received,  when  she  con- 
sented to  accept  a  peer's  ticket  for  some  state  show, 
or  the  opening  ceremonies  of  Parliament.  States- 
men sat  round  her  after  the  cabinet  was  over ;  and 
indeed  in  some  cases  were  even  suspected  of 
hurrying  the  happy  moment  of  their  release  from 
such  duties,  in  order  to  be  in  time  to  ride  with  her 
in  the  Park.  Bishops  wrote  her  facetious  and  kindly 
little  notes.  Poets  extolled  her  charms  in  ever}^ 
measure  possible  in  the  English  language,  including 
the  doubtful  possibility  of  hexameters.  Beautiful 
fresh  young  girls  were  presented  at  Court  and  made 
their  debut  in  the  world  of  fashion,  and  the  greatest 
compliment  that  could  be  paid  to  the  mothers  of 
such  as  were  brunettes  was  to  say  that  '  about  the 
eyes,'  or  '  cheek,'  or  *  chin,'  or  '  mouth,'  or  tout 
■enscmhie,  they  had  *  a  look  '  of  Dofia  Eusebia. 

It  was  thought  the  most  monstrous  reply  that 
ever  was  made,  when  handsome  Mrs.  Cregan, 
Lorimer  Boyd's  old  friend, —  said,  with  a  saucy 
smile  at  the  supposed  resemblance  to  her  young 
daughter, — '  God  forbid !  I  had  rather  my  girl  were 
ugly,  which  she  is  not.' 
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The  only  person  avIlo  approved  tliis  speecli  was 
poor  Lady  Charlotte,  who  was  at  once  puzzled 
and  outraged  at  the  way  in  which  '  the  Spanish 
she-grandee '  threw  her  daughter,  Lady  Boss,  into 
the  shade.  She  fretted  over  it:  she  even  cried 
over  it ;  and  was  only  moderately  consoled  hy  the 
argument  of  the  victim  herself,  who  repeated 
gently,  *  But  you  know,  my  Kttle  mother,  it  is  the 
brilliant  people  who  are  admired  in  the  world,  and 
I  never  was  brilliant.  As  long  as  Douglas  thinks 
me  beautiful,  I  do  not  care  if  the  whole  world 
thought  me  so  plain  that  they  were  forced  to  turn 
their  heads  another  way  to  avoid  seeing  me  as 
I  passed  by.  Do  not  let  us  grudge  Eusebia  her 
triumphs ;  she  really  is  so  beautiful,  and  her 
singing  is  so  wonderful,  and  she  is  altogether  so 
unlike  anything  one  ever  saw  before.' 

To  which  insufficient  comforting  Lady  Char- 
lotte was  wont  to  reply,  as  she  dolefully  pulled 
the  long  ringlet,  *  Yes,  my  dear  Gertie,  I  know  all 
that,  but  she  isn't  real — and  I  like  things  that  are 
real.  You  are  all  real,  you  know.  You  don't 
make  nasty  little  sticky  curls  with  gum  and  sugar, 
and  plaster  them  down  on  your  cheek ;  nor  try 
your  things  on  all  day  before  a  looking-glass,  nor 
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spend  all  Sir  Douglas's  money  in  getting  new 
jewels.  How  ever  Kenneth,  can  afford  it,  I  'm  sure 
I  don't  know !  That  butterfly  of  diamonds  she 
had  on  her  forehead  last  night  cost  seven  hundred 
and  forty  pounds.  I  know  it  did,  because  /  saw 
it,  and  wanted  it  the  day  I  went  to  Court,  only  I 
was  too  sensible  to  buy  it ;  and  now  s/ie  has  got 
it,  with  its  beautiful  long  trembling  horns,  and 
wings  that  lift  up  and  down  ;  and  you  had  nothing 
on  but  that  necklace  of  Scotch  pearls !  I  can't 
bear  it — I  can't !'  And  a  little  whimpering  cry 
was  stifled  in  Lad}'-  Charlotte's  embroidered  hand- 
kerchief, as  in  days  when  she  wept  for  Zizine. 

But  Gertrude  smiled;  and  kissed  the  faded 
little  woman,  and  repeated  for  the  hundredth  time 
how  dear  to  her  was  that  necklace  of  Scotch  pearls, 
Douglas's  gift ;  and  how  he  thought  it  became  her 
more  than  any  ornament  she  had — except,  indeed, 
the  turquoise  chain  which  was  her  mother's  own 
wedding-gift. 

To  which  Lady  Charlotte  mournfully  replied, 
that  she  '  knew  all  that  was  said  to  comfort  her,' 
but  that  it  really  was  enough  to  break  one's  heart 
to  see  how  Eusebia  was  spoilt  and  run  after ! 

'  And  you  are  so  foolish,  Gertie,  I  must  say, 
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though  I  don^t  mean  that  you  ain't  cleyer  in  some 
things ;  and,  indeed,  if  you  sang  in  her  style  I 
shouldn't  at  all  like  it,  though  that  is  thought 
very  clever,  it  seems !  But  you  are  fooKsh 
in  one  way :  always  talking  of  Sir  Douglas  as  if 
he  were  the  onl}  man  in  the  world.  IXow  there 
are  hundreds  quite  as  good  judges  as  he,  and  they 
are  all  running  after  Eusebia  :  which  is  what  pro- 
vokes me  so,  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  But  I  can 
tell  you,  my  dear,  that  it  don't  do  to  think  onli/  of 
what  one  man  thinks ;  though  I  hope,  of  course, 
you  will  always  be  a  good  wife,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will ;  and  your  dear  father  and  I  never  had  a  word 
in  our  lives.  But  still,  depend  upon  it,  a  man  al- 
ways admires  you  more  if  ever  so  man}-  more  men 
admire  you,  because  my  experience  tells  me  thatj 
and  the  fact  is,  Doiia  Eusebia  tries  to  be  admired, 
and  you  don't ;  and  she  gets  all  the  men  to  make  a 
fuss  about  her,  and  it  is  very  wrong,  and  very 
provoking,  and  quite  frets  me  down.  And,  also, 
I  can't  see  what  right  she  has  to  be  staying  hero, 
making  conquests  of  everybody  iu  youi*  house,  and 
making  you  really — somehow — second  in  the 
house !  ^Vhy  can't  she  and  Kenneth  go  away 
and  live  bv  themselves  ? 
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This  last  question  was,  indeed,  more  pertinent 
and  to  the  purpose  than  the  usual  maunderings  of 
the  owner  of  lost  Zizine.  Kenneth  had  been  '  by 
way  of '  coming  to  stay  with  Sir  Douglas  till  he 
found  a  suitable  house  in  town.  But  week  after 
week  rolled  away,  and  the  houses  proposed  to  hini 
were  either  too  small,  too  shabby,  in  too  unfashion- 
able a  locality,  or  too  dear — the  latter  reason 
being  the  preponderating  one,  for  nothing  would 
persuade  Kenneth  that  he  was  not  to  find  a  sort 
of  palace,  and  pay  for  it  at  the  rate  of  a  common 
bachelor  lodging. 

Meanwhile  he  felt  no  more  scruple  as  to  his 
dependence  on  his  uncle's  hospitality  than  he  had 
felt  all  his  life  in  such  matters.  Dofia  Eusebia 
never  gave  it  a  thought.  And  Old  Sir  Douglas, 
struggling  to  be  just,  to  be  indulgent,  and  some- 
what repentant  of  a  secret  revulsion  of  feeling  at 
the  time  Alice  confided  her  false  confidences  to 
him  about  her  conversations  with  Mr.  Frere  and 
his  Scotch  neighbours,  took  little  Neil  to  sleep  in 
his  own  dressing-room,  that  the  sleeping- nursery 
might  be  given  to  Eusebia's  French  maid, — (for 
even  a  handsome  house  in  London  will  not  lodge 
double  its  expected  number  of  inmates  without 
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some  little  contriyance), — and  made  the  best  of  all 
small  murmurs  coming  from  Ladv  Charlotte, — 
exigeanccs  from  Dona  Eusebia, —  and  provoking 
assumption  of  a  right  to  expect  everything,  as  a 
matter  of  course, — from  Kenneth. 

But  the  London  season,  though  certainh" 
tedious,  is  not  eternal.  It  came  at  last  to  an  end. 
Eusebia  farewelled  her  numerous  adorers  Tvith  a 
coruscation  of  glittering  smiles  ;  interspersed  with 
the  prettiest  sighs,  shakes  of  the  head,  and  pro- 
mises to  see  them  all  again  the  following  spring. 

She  allowed  the  Queen's  ministers  many  part- 
ing audiences, —  and  permitted  herself  to  accept  a 
riding- whip  encrusted  with  jewels  from  the  Aus- 
trian ambassador. 

Grave  statesmen  forgot  their  personal  com- 
forts in  the  bewilderment  of  their  regrets,  and 
had  to  return  upstairs  and  himt  for  hea\y -han- 
dled umbrellas  and  walking-sticks ;  which  is  the 
awkwardest  phase  of  all  the  small  prosaic  reali- 
ties of  life,  after  an  emotional  or  sensational 
farewell. 

Young  attaches  smoked  treble  the  number 
of  cigars  they  were  accustomed  to, — musing  on 
the  blank  days  soon  coming,  in  which  there  was 
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to  be  no  Dona  Eusebia, — and  felt  all  the  more 
feverish  and  discontented,  in  their  exaggerated 
clond  of  consolatory  tobacco. 

Yea,  as  a  crowning  triumph,  a  musical  Bishop, 
obliged  for  the  present  to  content  himself  with 
the  imperfect  harmonies  of  earth  {oi  attendant 
miciix),  endeavoured  to  point  out  to  his  wife  how 
agreeable  the  talent  of  the  Spaniard  would  make 
their  country-house,  if  his  helpmate  w^ould  pro- 
pose such  a  visit ;  but  found  an  unchristian  stub- 
bornness in  that  worthy  lady,  as  to  the  point  in 
question. 

And  in  the  midst  of  such  regrets,  jealousies, 
and  lamentings,  the  beautiful  Eusebia  vanished 
away  to  Spain ! 

IS'or  did  she  return,  to  comfort  the  sorrowing 
adorers  of  her  brief  period  of  glor}-,  for  a  very  con- 
siderable period.  What  with  debts,  and  diffi- 
culties, and  laziness,  and  wilful  wanderings  ;  what 
with  Eusebia's  detestation  of  the  idea  of  a  residence 
at  Torrieburn :  and  Kenneth's  habit  of  livino-  an 
jour  lejour,  and  thinking  only  how  much  pleasure 
could  be  crammed  into  each  ;  what  with  (in  short) 
all  those  small  and  great  imj)ediments,  the  impor- 
tance of  whose  aggregate   amazes   us  when  we 
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consider  their  influence  on  long  lapses  of  time, — 
it  was  full  seven  years  from  tlie  date  of  that 
London  triumph,  when  Kenneth  and  Eusebia 
once  more  drove  up  to  the  stone  archway  of  Grlen- 
rossie  Castle ;  bringing  with  them  the  only  off- 
spring of  their  marriage, — a  little  girl  as  pictur- 
esquely beautifid  as  her  mother,  but  very  unlike 
her ;  pale  and  timid,  with  such  a  wealth  of  shy 
love  in  her  eves,  that  thev  scarce  seemed  to  belona: 
to  a  mere  child,  when  she  looked  uj)  at  you. 

And   after  the  relatives  had  once  more  met 
together,  it  appeared  to  Gertrude  as  if  she  were 
receiving  a  different  Kenneth  and  a  different  Eu- 
sebia.    Sharp  and  queridous  was  the  tone  adopted 
by  the  beautifid  Spaniard ;    sullen,  dogged,  and 
provoking,    Kenneth's   manner   in   return.     Her 
beauty  endured, — but   it  was   more   hard,  more 
bright,  more  assisted,  than  before.     Her  coquetry 
had   kept   in   harmony   with    that   change,    and 
seemed  bolder  and  less  harmless.     Her  child  she 
treated   with   perfect   indifference,    except   when 
some    sharp  reproof  as  to   its  way  of  standing, 
looking,  or  moving,  escaped  her  lips.     And  Ger- 
trude observed,  that  at  such  times  the  little  crea- 
ture would  retreat,  and  put  her  tiny  hand  into 
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her  father's,  and  that  Kenneth's  sulky  bitterness 
to  his  wife  increased  tenfold  for  the  nonce.  He 
was  evidently  unhappy  and  disturbed  in  mind ; 
and  Eusebia  weary  of  his  destiny  and  its  diffi- 
culties. Their  passion  of  bygone  days  had  passed 
away  like  the  light  off  the  hills.  They  were  sick 
of  each  other,  and  of  their  mutual  anxieties  ;  nor 
had  they  been  guests  many  days,  before  each  made 
the  embarrassing  confidence  of  their  griefs  against 
each  other,  to  the  person  least  willing  to  hear 
them ;  namely  Gertrude  herself. 

In  vain  that  sweet  peacemaker  endeavoured 
to  heal  differences.  To  Kenneth,  the  preaching 
of  indulgence,  patience,  and  the  strength  of  fa- 
mily ties,  was  simply  *  bosh.'  To  Eusebia,  the 
expectation  of  fidelity  and  discretion,  economy, 
and  a  willingness  to  retrieve  money  embarrass- 
ments by  residing  quietly  for  some  brief  years  in 
the  only  real  home  her  husband  possessed,  was 
all  impossible  nonsense.  She  looked  upon  a  wife's 
duties  as  on  a  mercantile  ledger.  The  ^^^r  contra 
had  not  been  deserved  by  Kenneth,  and  she  did 
not  feel  bound  to  pay  it  to  him.  A  cold  mist 
seemed  to  enter  with  tliem  into  the  genial  home 
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at  Glenrossie  ;  but  even  Gertrude  little  foresaw 
the  strange  turns  of  fate  that  were  to  follow. 

Maggie  was  the  first  to  enter  into  the  storm. 
The  money  difficulties  which  had  long  oppressed 
Kenneth  had  rebounded  upon  her,  in  the  tight- 
ening and  denial  of  a  thousand  little  resources 
for  her  simple  pleasures.  He  had  cut  down  trees 
she  and  his  father  had  planted  '  at  the  back  o'  the 
hill:'  he  had  raised,  and  again  raised,  the  rent 
of  the  mills,  which  the  old  miller  was  loth  to 
surrender  and  unable  to  keep  up.  His  letters  to 
his  mother  had  been  more  like  commands  severely 
issued  to  an  imprudent  steward,  than  requests  to 
a  parent ;  and,  finally,  he  had  taken  his  afi'airs 
out  of  the  hands  of  Sir  Douglas's  factor  (as  too 
indulgent),  and  made  over  their  management  to 
the  factor  of  Dowager  Clochnaben.  The  very 
man  of  whose  connivance  with  foes  in  the  matter 
of  the  cart-wheel,  Maggie  and  her  father  had 
gone  to  complain,  the  day  Lorimer  Boyd  discussed 
their  right  to  do  so  with  his  mother. 

Nevertheless,  Maggie  was  glad  to  see  her  son 
— her  altered  son  I  So  glad,  that  a  little  of  the 
gladness  brimmed  over  even  to  Donna  Euseeby. 
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She  asked  him  if  she  mightn't  walk  with  him  to 
the  Mill,  the  clay  he  annomiced  his  intention  to 
go  there.  Her  large  blue  eyes — the  onlj"  beauty 
still  perfect  in  her  rapidly- coarsening  and  altered 
face  —  looked  wistfully  into  the  eyes  of  her  '  ain 
lad.' 

'  The  auld  man's  gettin'  no  that  Strang/  she 
said* 

Kenneth  made  no  answer. 

'  And  his  sicht's  no  sae  gude  as  it  has  been/ 
she  added,  doubtfully. 

'He  seems  still  to  have  a  sharp  eye  to  his 
own  interest/  laughed  Kenneth. 

Maggie  was  a  little  puzzled,  and  a  little  fear- 
ful lest,  in  her  pity  for  her  father,  she  should 
make  him  out  too  infirm  for  business.  She  tried 
an  echo  of  Kenneth's  laugh. 

'  Ou  ay,'  she  said ;  '  he'll  do  weel  yet ;  aye 
reading  his  ain  bills,  and  settlin'  a'.' 

'Well,  I'm  going  to  settle  a'  to-day,  my 
dear  mother,  and  make  an  end ;  for  things  really 
can^t  go  on  as  they  have  done  for  years  past.' 

Maggie  turned,  and,  walking  as  they  were, 
she  flung  herself  full  on  Kenneth's  breast. 

'  Ou  Kenneth,  my  ain  lad,  my  wee  bairn,  m}^ 
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bonny  king  o'  men,  ve'U  deal  saftly  wi'  the  aiilcl 
mati,  for  your  ain  mither's  sake  I  He's  a  wteen 
daft  noo'  wi'  sair  trouble  ;  and  mither's  aften  laid 
by  wi'  rlieumatis.  'Will  ye  gie  me  a  promise  noo, 
Kenneth  ?  TTill  ye  gie  me  a  promise,  my  ain 
bonny  lad  ? ' 

The  awkward  coaxing — the  attempt  (ah!  poor 
Maggie,  how  rare  such  attempts  in  you  !)  to  seem 
what  she  was  not ;  to  seem  cheerful,  hoj^eful^  and 
relying,  when  her  soul  was  fainting  with  fear  — 
revolted  Kenneth  instead  of  touching  him.  He 
half  returned,  half  repulsed,  her  embrace;  and 
said  severely :  — 

'  Mother,  business  is  not  for  women ;  never  let 
us  talk  business.' 

And  then  those  two — close  knit  by  the  holiest 
of  human  bonds  ;  sundered  by  every  circumstance 
of  life  and  its  accidents — walked  on  in  silence 
too-ether  to  the  door  of  the  Mill. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Kenneth  makes  some  little  Arrangements, 

W^ITH  a  slight  inclination  of  liis  handsome  in- 
ImMI  Solent  head,  Kenneth  took  a  chair  opposite 
the  old  miller ;  who  was  seated  so  exactly  in  the 
same  attitude  and  in  the  same  spot  as  on  the 
former  occasion  of  a  like  imwelcome  visit,  that  he 
looked  like  a  faded  picture  of  his  former  self. 

Faded — and  as  his  wife  expressed  it,  ^doited  ' 
— with  years,  drink,  and  anxiety.  She  rose  has- 
tily, and  in  a  hurried  whisper,  and  with  a  slight 
but  not  unkindly  shake  of  the  old  man's  arm,  she 
said, — 

'  Mak'  the  best  o'  yersel',  Peter, — here's  the 
Laird.' 

The  old  miller  turned  a  stupefied  gaze  on  the 
new-comer.  Some  dim  consciousness  of  Maggie's 
ill-repressed  emotion  seemed  to  strike  him,  for, 
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addressing  her  first,  he  murmured,  —  *  "What  ails 
ye,  Meg  ?  "WTiat  ails  my  boimie  lassie  ?'  Then, 
feebly  staring  for  a  few  seconds  at  Kenneth's 
face,  he  slowly  delivered  himself  of  the  ill-judged 
greeting,  — '  Ye  're  changed  for  the  waur.  I  sud 
scarce  hae  known  ye.' 

Maggie  moved  round  to  her  father's  chair, 
and  laid  her  large  fair  hand  caressingly  on  his 
shoulder. 

*  It's  gay  hot  in  they  Spanish  countries,  and 
he's  a  wheen  dairker.  But  'deed  I  think  he's 
a'  the  bonnier,'  added  she,  looking  with  some 
motherly  pride  at  the  alien  son  she  always  called 
her  'ain  lad.' 

'  Ye're  blind  or  blate,  Meg,  no  to  see  the 
change  that's  come  ow'r  him,'  testily  inter- 
rupted the  miller ;  *  but  "  ilka  corbie  thinks  its 
ain  bird  the  whitest,"  and  that's  a  true  sapn'.' 

Kenneth  was  looking  out  towards  the  path 
beyond  the  opened  door,  and  answered  only  by 
a  smile  of  e^'il  augury,  and  a  muttered  sentence 
about  Maggie  not  being  the  only  one  who  was 
*  blind  and  blate.'  Presently  the  threshold  was 
darkened  by  the  entrance  of  the  Clochnaben 
factor.      The  countenances   of  the   women  fell. 
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and  tlie  old  miller's  brow  lowered  with  a  sort  of 
helpless  anger.  Maggie  still  stood  by  bis  chair, 
and  her  gay  dress,  decorated  bonnet,  and  hand- 
some shawl  (gauds  which  she  had  put  on  to  walli 
with  Kenneth,  and  defy  the  possible  presence  of 
Eusebia)  made  a  strange  contrast  to  the  dull 
shabbiness  and  smoke-dried  tints  of  everything 
round  her. 

The  factor's  greeting  to  the  inmates  of  the 
house  was,  if  possible,  less  courteous  even  than 
Kenneth's ;  but  obsequious  almost  to  caricature 
when  addressing  *  the  Laird.'  He  made  excuse 
for  arriving  a  few  minutes  late,  on  the  plea  that 
the  Dowager,  who  was  such  *  an  awfu'  woman 
to  contravene,'  had  insisted,  before  he  set  out, 
on  discussing  with  him  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing at  Torrieburn  Mills  a  favourite  tenant  of 
her  own  ;  a  man  '  warm  and  weel  to  do,'  and 
willing  to  aiford  very  liberal  terms  for  his  lease. 
Maggie  opened  her  great  blue  eyes  with  a  wide 
and  angry  gaze. 

'Hoot,'  she  said,  'it  '11  be  time  to  think  o' 
new  tenants  when  the  auld  man's  dead  and  gane. 
Ye've  had  word  enengh  from  my  faither  no  to 
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come  to  the  mill  at  a',  but  send  a  bit  o'  writin' 
when  ve've  onything  to  say  to  him.' 

*  I  appointed  Mr.  Dure  to  meet  me  here ! ' 
exclaimed  Kenneth,  imperiously ;  '  I  can't  have 
business  interfered  with  and  delayed  for  petty 
quarrels.  I'm  here  to  look  over  accounts,  and 
inspect  possible  improvements,  and  I  must  beg, 
my  dear  mother,  that  you  and  !Mrs.  Carmichael 
will  withdraw,  and  not  interrupt  us.' 

He  waved  his  hand,  as  he  spoke,  with  a 
gesture  of  impatient  command,  and  Mr.  Dure 
rose  and  opened  an  inner  door  which  led  to  a  yet 
more  dingy  room  ;  and  then,  as  it  were,  turned 
Maggie  into  it,  swelling  with  wrath  and  sorrow. 

There  she  and  her  mother  sat  down  in  silence  ; 
the  elder  woman  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  with 
an  occasional  moan ;  and  the  younger  keeping 
her  angry  blue  eyes  intently  fixed  on  the  heav^' 
paneling  that  shut  out  her  ill-used  father.  It 
was  not  easy  through  its  old-fashioned  thickness 
to  hear  much  of  what  took  place ;  and  indeed 
the  colloquy  was  not  very  long,  for  Mr.  Dui^e 
and  Kenneth  had  met  merely  to  arrange  matters 
on  a  foregone  conclusion. 
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At  first,  after  the  formal  hearing  of  accounts, 
&c.,  Carmichaers  voice  was  heard  ajDparently 
reasoning,  though  in  a  peevish  and  plaintive 
tone  ;  but  as  the  discussion  proceeded,  his  words 
became  shrill  and  hoarse,  and  at  last  they  dis- 
tinctly heard  him  say,  ^  I  wunna  leave ;  I  TViinna 
stir  ;  I'll  hae  it  oot  wi'  ye,  if  there's  law  in  Scot- 
land. Yere  faither  set  me  here ;  an'  here  I'll 
live,  and  here  I'll  dee,  in  spite  o'  a'  the  factors 
and  ne'er-do-weels  in  Christendom.  My  Meg 
will  awa'  up  to  Glenrossie  and  see  what  Sir 
Douglas  '11  say  to  sicna  a  proposition,  and  I  my- 
sel'  ' 

'  Silence,  sir  ! '  furiously  broke  in  the  incensed 
Kenneth,  without  giving  him  time  to  finish  the 
phrase.  *Sir  Douglas  is  not  my  master,  nor 
master  of  Torrieburn.  /  am  master  here,  as  you 
shall  find ;  and  if  you  take  this  insolent  tone 
with  me,  you'll  have  to  look  out  for  a  new  home  a 
good  deal  sooner  than  I  at  first  intended,  or  Mr. 
Dure  proposed.' 

*  If  Sir  Douglas  is  not  yere  master,  ye  heart- 
less braggart,'  retorted  the  exasperated  old  man, 
'  Mr.  Dure's  no  mine  ;  and  I  tell  ye ' 

Here  Maggie  violently  flung  open  the  door 
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that  separated  them,  and  clasped  lier  father  in 
her  arms,  with  sobs  and  kisses,  and  vehement 
ejaculations. 

*  Ye'll  come  and  live  at  Torrieburn,  daddy ; 
ye'll  come  and  live  wi'  yere  ain  Meg  at  Torrie- 
burn/ 

But  Kenneth — beside  himself  with  rage  at 
the  appeal  to  Sir  Douglas,  and  the  term  '  heart- 
less braggart'  applied  to  himself,  made  it  very 
clear  the  old  miller  should  not  '  come  and  live 
with  his  ain  Meg '  at  Torrieburn. 

Then  poor  Maggie,  in  spite  of  her  gay 
dress,  and  ^idgar  speech,  and  overgrown  pro- 
portions of  vanishing  beauty,  became  almost 
sublime. 

She  ceased,  for  once,  the  loud  yowling,  iu 
which  she  commonly  expressed  her  grief;  she 
turned  very  pale,  which  was  also  unusual  with 
her ;  and  as  her  father  gave  vent  to  a  sort  of 
malediction  on  her  son — hoping  that  if  he  went 
on  as  he  was  doino^,  he  might  live  to  lose  his  own 
home,  and  have  to  sell  Torrieburn  to  strangers 
to  balance  his  debts  and  extravagance,  and  then 
'might  ca'  to  mind  this  bitter  day,' — she  folded 
the  feeble  angry  old  man  to  her  bosom  with  a 

VOL.  II.  s 
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shuddering    embrace,    and    turned   with,   wistful 
energy  to  Kenneth. 

'  Noo,  Kenneth/  she  said,  '  ye '11  hear  my 
words  this  day !  Gin'  ye  deal  sae  ill  and  sae 
hardly  by  my  fayther, —  and  he  auld  and  sick, 
and  past  his  best,' — (and  here  she  gave  the 
withered  cheek  a  passionate  kiss), — '  dinna  think 
I'll  see  it,  and  let  it  gang  by!  I've  luved  ye 
aye  dearly,  wi'  a  mither's  true  love,  though  ye've 
made  but  a  sorry  son  !  I've  luved  ye  for  yere 
ain  sel',  and  I've  luved  ye  for  sake's  sake, — for 
him  ye 're  so  like — (and  I  wad  that  yere  heart 
were  as  like  as  yere  face  till  him.  God  rest  him, 
my  ain  dear  mon  !)  But  so  sure  as  ye  set  yere 
foot  on  my  auld  fayther,  it'll  end  a';  and  I'll 
awa'  frae  Torrieburn  wi'  him,  and  wi'  my  mither, 
and  ye '11  see  nae  mair  o'  me  !  Ye've  got  set 
amang  fine  folk,  Kenneth ;  and  ye  forgit  times 
whan  I  nursed  ye,  and  sang  to  je,  and  made  ye 
my  treasure,  and  niver  dreeded  the  shame  ;  but 
I'll  no  forgit  the  days  whan  /  was  a  nurslin' 
wean,  and  sat  in  the  sun,  and  made  castles  o' 
pebbles  and  moss  oot  by  the  Falls,  and  saw  fay- 
ther coming  ow'r  the  bridge  wi'  a  smile  for  me 
,  and  mither  !     It  was  a  poorer  hame  than  what 
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I've  liacl  since,  but  there  was  hive  in  it ;  luvc  — 
Kenneth — liive;'  and  IMaggie's  voice  once  more 
swelled  to  a  cry,  as,  with  the  passionate  apo- 
strophe of  Euth,  she  added, — '  and  sae  where  the 
auld  folks  gang,  I'll  gang;  and  I'll  no  forsake 
them,  nor  leave  them,  till  God  HimseF  pairts 
us,  as  He  pairted  me  frae  my  only  luve.' 

The  breathless  rapidity  and  A'ehemence  with 
which  these  sentences  were  uttered  would  have 
prevented  interruption,  even  had  Kenneth  at- 
tempted to  interrupt,  instead  of  standing  speech- 
less with  amazement.  ISTo  answering  sympathy 
woke  in  his  breast.  Surprise,  and  a  vague  im- 
pression of  his  mother's  picturesqueness — as  the 
fair,  full-outlined,  brightly- dressed,  golden-haired 
creature  stood  up  against  the  brown  wainscoting 
and  dark  surrounding  objects,  like  a  passion- 
flower that  had  trailed  in  among  dead  leaves :  — 
surprise,  and  an  admission  of  her  beauty, — these 
were  the  only  sensations  with  which  the  scene 
inspired   him. 

And  when  Maggie, — descending  from  the 
pedestal  of  that  greater  emotion, — became  more 
like  the  Maggie  of  usual  days,  and  with  loud 
weeping  and  clinging   besought  him  to  *  think 
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better  o't,  like  a  glide  bonny  lad,'  he  all  but 
shook  himself  free ;  and  with  the  words, — *  I 
believe  you  are  all  mad,  and  I'm  sure  I  have 
troubles  enough  of  my  own  to  drive  me  into 
keej)ing  you  company,' — he  left  the  grieving 
group  to  console  each  other  as  they  best  might ; 
and,  anxiously  resuming  calculations  and  ex- 
planations with  the  shrewd  factor  of  the  stern 
old  Dowager,  slowly  returned  with  him  to  that 
point  in  their  mountain  path  where  their  roads 
diverged,  the  one  leading  to  Clochnaben  and 
the  other  to  Glenrossie. 
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CHAPTEE  XXI. 

Kenneth   Unhapjpy, 


T  was  true,  as  Kenneth  had  said,  that  he 
had  troubles  enough  of  his  own  to  drive 
a  man  mad.  xlnd  it  was  true,  as  the  old  miller 
had  said,  that  he  was  '  changed  for  the  waur.' 
His  beauty  had  not  departed,  for  it  consisted  in 
perfection  of  feature  and  perfection  of  form ;  but 
it  was  blurred  and  blighted  by  that  indescribable 
change  which  is  the  result  of  continual  intem- 
perance and  dissipation.  That  peculiar  look  in 
the  eyes, — weary,  and  yet  restless ;  in  the  mouth, — 
burnt  and  faded,  even  while  preserving  the  out- 
lines of  youth  ;  in  the  figure — when  no  degree  of 
natural  grace,  nor  skill  in  the  art  of  dress,  pre- 
vents it  from  seeming  limp  and  shrunken, —  all 
these  things  had  come  to  Kenneth  Koss,  and 
changed  him  '  for  the  waur.' 
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And  more  liacl  come  to  liim, — the  conviction 
tliat  liis  Spanish  wife  no  longer  felt  the  smallest 
attachment  for  him  ;  and  the  belief  that,  so  far  as 
her  nature  was  capable  of  attachment,  she  was 
attached  to  some  one  else.  Long,  angry  watches 
had  taught  him  that,  like  many  of  her  nation, 
intrigue  and  deception  were  a  positive  amuse- 
ment to  her,  and  that  the  next  pleasure  in  life  to 
being  admired  was  to  be  able  to  outwit.  A  sen- 
timent not,  indeed,  peculiar  to  Eusebia,  but  to  the 
people  of  her  land.  It  runs  through  all  their 
comedies,  through  all  their  lighter  literature, 
through  all  their  pictures  of  their  own  social 
life.  That  combination  of  events  which  in  the 
novels  and  plays  of  other  countries  is  made  up 
of  the  interweaving  or  opposition  of  human  pas- 
sions, is  made  up,  among  them,  of  the  pitting  of 
skill  against  skill.  They  do  indeed  acknowledge 
one  other  passion,  and  that  is  love  (according  to 
their  notion  of  love)  ;  and  a  very  swift-winged 
Cupid  he  is.  '  Who  has  not  loved,  has  not  lived,' 
is  one  of  their  proverbs  ;  but  love  itself  would  be 
uninteresting  in  Spain,  if  he  had  to  go  through 
no  shifts  or  disguises. 

Kenneth  had  never  proved  any  more   repre- 
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hensible  fact  in  Dona  Eusebia's  conduct  than 
the  giving  to  one  of  her  adorers  a  seal,  on  which 
was  engraved  a  Cupid  beating  a  drum,  with  the 
motto,  '  Todos  le  siguen ;'^ — and  she  met  his  re- 
proof on  that  occasion  with  laughing  defiance. 
But  the  want  of  certainty  did  not  lessen  his 
distrust.  His  temper,  always  imperious  and  pas- 
sionate, had  become  fierce. 

Eusebia,  on  the  other  hand,  was  fearless ;  and 
she  was  also  taquincuse,  or  taquinanfe ;  she  was 
fond  of  teasing,  and  rather  enjoyed  the  irritation 
she  roused,  up  to  a  certain  point.  She  darted 
sharp  words  at  him  with  mocking  smiles, —  as 
the  toreadors  fling  little  arrows  with  lighted 
matches  appended  to  them,  in  the  bull-fights  of 
Spain.  And  she  met  the  result  with  equal  skill 
and  determination.  You  could  not  frighten  Eu- 
sebia. The  spirit  of  a  lioness  lived  in  that  ante- 
lope form,  so  lithe  and  slender.  If  you  had 
twisted  all  her  glossy  hair  round  youi'  hand,  and 
raised  a  poignard  to  stab  her  to  the  heart,  she 
would  not  have  trembled,  neither  would  she  have 


*  'All  follow  him;      All  rally  to  the  beat   of  that 
drum. 
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implored  mercy  ; — but  she  would  liave  strangled 
you  before  you  bad  time  to  strike ! 

Tbeir  fierce,  strange  quarrels,  that  burst  like 
a  burricane  and  then  passed  over,  were  a  marvel 
and  a  mystery  to  Gertrude ;  and  the  intervals  of 
tenderness  between  those  quarrels  had  become 
rare  and  transient  in  both  parties.  Eusebia  had 
grown  moody  and  careless,  and  Kenneth  was 
often  positively  outrageous.  And  he  was  un- 
happy— yes,  really  unhappy;  wrapped  in  self, 
and  finding  self  miserable  ;  and  thinking  it  every- 
body's fault  but  his  own. 

Gertrude,  then,  had  the  role  forced  on  her, 
so  painful  to  all  persons  of  keen  and  delicate 
feelings,  of  being  appealed  to, — complained  to, — 
made  umpire  in  those  disputes  of  the  soul,  that 
war  of  mystery,  when  alienation  exists  between 
man  and  wife. 

Kenneth,  especially,  who  had  neither  reti- 
cence nor  self-command,  would  come  vehemently 
into  her  morning  -  room,  and  flinging  himself 
down  on  the  bright  green  cushions  worked  with 
spring  and  summer  flowers,  cast  his  weary,  angry 
eyes  round  him, — not  on,  but  across,  all  the 
lovely  peaceful  objects  with  which  that  room  was 
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filled, — into  some  vacancy  of  discontent  that 
seemed  to  lie  beyond ;  and  giye  vent  to  the  bit- 
terest maledictions  on  his  own  folly  for  being- 
caught  by  a  fascinating  face,  and  a  few  phrases 
of  broken  English  spoken  in  a  musical  voice, — 
and  declare  his  detennination,  as  soon  as  he  could 
possibly  arrange  his  affairs  and  raise  money 
enough  to  pay  his  debts,  to  settle  an  income  on 
his  foreign  wife  and  never  see  her  more. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  occasions  (little  varied 
and  often  repeated)  that  a  memorable  scene  took 
place. 

The  soft  pleading  of  Gertrude's  serene 
eyes ;  her  grave  sentences,  on  duty,  and  self- 
sacrifice,  and  reform  of  faults  ;  her  appeals  to 
his  better  nature  ;  her  allusions  to  the  long,  long 
years  before  him,  if  he  lived  the  common  length 
of  human  life  ;  her  hopeful  arguments,  to  him 
who  was  so  resolved  on  hopelessness  ;  the  inno- 
cent cordial  smile  that  irradiated  her  face  while 
she  strove  to  cheer  with  words  :  all  these  things 
had  a  different  effect  on  Kenneth  from  that  which 
she  intended  to  produce.  Those  men  in  whom 
passion  is  very  strong,  and  affection  and  reason 
very  weak,  have  a  strange  sort  of  bounded,  and 
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as  it  were  merely  external,  comprehension,  during 
such  attempts  to  argue  with  them.  They  seem 
not  to  listen,  but  to  see  :  to  contemplate  their 
own  thoughts  and  the  countenance  of  the  person 
attempting  to  controvert  those  thoughts  :  to  re- 
ceive the  impression  that  they  are  contradicted  ; 
while  the  depth  of  their  inner  nature  remains 
utterly  unreached  and  unconvinced.  To  attempt 
reasonable  argument  with  such  natures  is  like 
dio-orino:  throug-h  earth  and  roots,  only  to  come 
at  last  upon   a  slab  of  stone. 

Through  the  shallow  earth  and  twisted  morbid 
roots  of  thought  in  Kenneth's  composition,  the 
words  of  Gertrude  had  penetrated — but  no  farther. 
While  she  spoke  he  was  silent ;  he  mused,  and 
gazed,  and  sighed.  He  saw  Iier — not  the  drift  of 
what  she  was  saying ;  and  the  same  wild  mixture 
of  anger  and  preference  (which  such  men  as  Ken- 
neth call  '  love ')  Avoke  in  his  heart,  and  maddened 
him,  as  in  the  Yilla  Mandorlo  the  day  he  proposed, 
and   was   told   she   was    engaged   to   his    uncle. 

Eusebia  became  as  nothing,  in  his  comparison 
at  that  moment  of  the  two  women.  He  felt  as  if 
he  had  been  spell-bound  by  some  witchcraft,  and 
that   the   spell  was  suddenly  broken.      He  rose 
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from  the  cmLroidered  ottoman  where  ho  had  been 
lounging ;  and  as  Gertrude  crowned  all  her  fabric 
of  half-heard  reasoning  with  a  gentle  hesitating 
allusion  to  the  steady  self-denying  years,  and 
active  serviceable  youth,  oi  Sir  Douglas  ;  and  con- 
trasted its  practical  possibility  with  the  wasted 
energies  of  a  life  of  pleasure  and  extravagance 
such  as  Kenneth  had  hitherto  led,  he  suddenly 
and  wildly  burst  through  all  bounds  of  decent 
constraint,  and  exclaimed, — 

*  That  is  it  I  That  is  the  curse  on  my  life  ; 
and  you  know  it  I  It  is  because  Yor  were  taken 
from  me,  by  treachery  and  falsehood,  that  I  am 
what  I  am.  I  never  really  loved  any  woman  but 
you :  I  loathe  the  coquetry  and  paint  and  affect- 
ation to  which  I  am  tied.  I  hate  Eusebia !  I 
cast  her  off ;  I  have  d.one  with  her.  I  love  Yor  ! 
and  you  did  once  love  me.  Oh,  love  me  still — 
love  me  now — love  me  or — I  will  shoot  myself  I' 

T7ith  the  last  vehement  words,  and  while 
Gertrude  stood  up  petrified  and  breathless,  he 
flung  his  aiTQS  round  her,  and  clasped  her  to  his 
breast  in  a  fierce  and  passionate  embrace. 

*  You  are  mad — Kenneth  Eoss  !'  was  all  Ger- 
trude could  utter,  as  he  suddenlv  released  her  at 
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the  sound  of  tlie  cToor  opening  behind  them.  He 
looked  round,  still  panting  with  excitement.  Sir 
Douglas  stood  there  ;  holding  the  little  pale  girl 
with  liquid  eyes,  Kenneth's  only  child,  by  the 
hand. 

'  Your  little  Effie  has  been  hunting  for  you 
everywhere,  Kenneth ;  Eusebia  wishes  you  to  ac- 
€ompany  her  to  see  the  deer  that  was  wounded 
and  taken  alive  yesterday  by  the  keepers.  'Neil 
is  waiting  for  you,  cap  in  hand,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  great  staircase.' 

Except  that  his  air  was  a  shade  more  stately, 
and  his  lip  less  smiling  than  was  his  wont  in 
addressing  Kenneth,  no  one  could  have  told  that 
Sir  Douglas's  manner  was  different  from  usual ;  or 
that  a  pang,  sharp,  rapid,  and  instantly  repressed, 
shot  through  his  heart,  and  flushed  his  broad 
frank  temples. 

Kenneth    did    not    absolutely   say    '  D n 

Eusebia ! '  but  he  set  his  white  teeth  with  some 
such  muttered  ejaculation,  and  grasped  the  tiny 
hand  of  his  little  girl  so  tight  when  she  moved 
towards  him,  that  they  saw  the  child  look 
plaintively  and  wonderingly  up  in  his  face  as 
the  door  closed. 
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Then  Sir  Douglas  turned  from  looking  after 
them,  and  looked  towards   Gertnide. 

His  eyes  wore  an  expression  of  wistful  ques- 
tioning ;  but  Gertrude  remained  silent  and  deadly 
pale.  There  was  a  little  pause.  Her  eyes  lifted 
to  his,  and  filled  with  tears. 

'  Gertrude,  my  Gertrude  I  T\^hat  in  God's 
name  was  Kenneth  saying  to  you  in  such  a  frantic 
tone  before  I  opened  the  door  ? ' 

What  was  Kenneth  saving  ?  How  coidd  she 
tell  his  uncle — how  could  she  tell  her  husband  — 
what  Kenneth  was  saying  I  It  was  a  relief  (a 
partial  relief)  to  know  that  Sir  Douglas  had  not 
witnessed  the  wild  embrace  with  which  the  wild 
words  had  been  accompanied.  He  was  bending 
down  his  stately  head,  while  he  opened  the  door 
of  the  bright  morning-room,  to  listen  to  the 
child's  timid  voice,  and  her  message  from  her 
mother. 

What  had  Kenneth  been  sa^-ing  ? 

Gertrude  faltered  in  her  answer. 

'  Things  are  going  badly  between  him  and 
Eusebia,*  she  said  at  length. 

Sir  Douglas  paused  again,  and  looked  sorrow- 
fully at  his  wife. 
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'  You  need  not  waste  so  much  sympathy  upon 
him,  Gertrude.  Be  sure  it  is  not  altogether 
Eusebia's  fault.' 

*  Oh  !  do  not  think  my  sympathies  are  with 
Kenneth/  said  Gertrude,  eagerly.  Then,  embar- 
rassed and  miserable,  she  ceased,  and  the  colour 
came  back  in  crimson  waves  to  her  pallid  cheek. 

'  Sit  down,  Gertrude  ;  why  are  you  standing  ? 
What  has  moved  you  so  in  this  matter  ?  I  was 
coming  to  speak  with  you  about  Kenneth  when  I 
met  his  child  on  the  stair.  It  is  not  only  with 
his  wife,  that  Kenneth  quarrels,  but  with  his  un- 
happy mother— at  least,  so  I  gather  from  her 
confused  explanations.  He  has  given  notice  to 
Carmichael  to  quit  the  mills.' 

'  Oh,  Douglas  ! ' 

'  The  old  man  has  no  real  title  to  remain.  All 
that  was  a  matter  of  indulgence  and  careless  ar- 
rangement with  my  poor  brother.  But  Mrs.  E-oss- 
Heaton  snjs,  if  the  old  people  may  not  live  at 
Torrieburn,  neither  will  she.  She  is  in  a  dreadful 
state  (you  know  how  violent  she  is  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  feelings),  and  she  cannot  be  brought 
to  comprehend  that  I  have  no  power  to  order  it 
otherwise.' 
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'  She  could  hardly  think  Eusebia  would  consent 

(if  ever  Eusebia  settles  at  Torriebum)  to  live  en 

famiUe  with  Carmichael  and  his  wife.    Poor  souls  I ' 

*  ^N'o.  And  of  course  Kenneth  can  do  what 
he  pleases,  though  he  seems  to  have  done  it  un- 
Idndly  (that  factor  of  Clochnaben's  is  such  a  hard 
man  I).  But  what  I  was  thinking  was  this : 
you  know  the  old  mill  that  you  called  the  "  Far- 
away-house," that  stands  on  the  boundary-line  of 
what  is  to  be  your  domain  when  you  are  a 
widow?' — and  here  Sir  Douglas  smiled  a  tender 
smile  at  his  young  wife — tender,  and  rather  sad, 
for  every  now  and  then  that  '  gap  of  years  '  which 
had  been  spanned  over  for  them  by  the  airy 
bridge  of  love,  haunted  his  heart,  and  ^Old  Sir 
Douglas '  caught  himself  thinking  what  would  be, 
qfter  he  was  gone  I  While  he  lived — even  to  the 
last  gasp  of  fleeting  life — he  would  see  that 
sweet  face,  and  hear  that  gentle  voice.  But  she 
was  young. 

Ah  !  blind  mortal  creatures,  who  for  ever  con- 
template with  dread  the  one  parting  God  appoints 
(foreknown  and  inevitable),  and  think  so  little  of 
all  the  rash  partings  we  make  for  ourselves  I  The 
alienations  in  families  :  the  once  dear  names  for- 
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bidden  to  be  sounded ;  tlie  exile  to  far  lands ; 
the  drifting  asunder  by  divers  lots  in  life ;  the 
ambitions,  tbe  despairs,  the  misunderstandings, 
the  necessities,  of  our  human  existence.  For  each 
parting  made  by  death,  it  is  not  an  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  of  these  other  partings  there  are  thou- 
sands— bitterer,  yea,  far  bitterer,  than  death  it- 
self. 

But  Sir  Douglas  thought  of  none  of  these 
things  ;  only  of  his  wife,  and  of  the  kindly  present 
deed  that  he  was  meditating. 

*  That  mill,'  he  said,  '  though  not  near  so  good 
a  business  as  the  one  at  Torrieburn  Falls,  would 
give  him  a  certain  feeling  of  home  and  indej)en- 
dence,  and  as  much  employment  as  he  is  fit  for,  in 
his  broken  state.  As  to  the  loss  upon  it  for  us,  it 
is  nothing ;  we  will  not  think  of  that ;  and  I  will 
make  arrangements  by  which  it  shall  be  included 
in  the  dowry  settled  upon  you.  You  will  not 
turn  him   out.' 

And  again  the  tender  smile  shone  from  the 
noble  face ;  and  Gertrude,  already  agitated,  as  she 
leaned  her  cheek  against  his  hand  could  not  re- 
frain from  tears, — a  brief  April  shower,  that  had 
its  sunshine  near. 
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It  relieved  her.  She  rose  once  more,  and 
kissed  Sir  Douglas  on  the  forehead. 

'  VTe  will  go  together  to  Torrieburn,  and  pro- 
pose it  to  him,'  said  the  latter,  after  a  brief 
pause.  '  He  is  deeply  wounded,  and  not  what 
he  used  to  be,  and  these  moods  require  tender 
handling.' 

*  Tender  handling,'  indeed,  they  found  it  re- 
quired. Even  Sir  Douglas's  patience  was  well- 
nigh  exhausted  before  he  had  convinced  the 
obstinate  old  man  that  he  had  little  choice  as  to 
moving,  and  that  what  was  now  proposed  was 
intended  as  an  act  of  kindness.  When  at  last  it 
was  so  understood,  the  acceptance  was  made  with 
gloomy  resignation,  not  with  gratitude.  '  Needs 
must  whan  the  deil  drives,'  was  the  final  phrase 
of  the  Miller ;  while  Maggie,  who  held  passion- 
atel}'  to  her  resolution  of  leaving  with  her 
departing  parents,  startled  poor  Gertrude  with  a 
speech  somewhat  enigmatical  to  Sir  Douglas,  but 
not  to  his  wife ;  delivering  herself  with  broken 
sobs,   of  the  sentences:  — 

'  Ah  !  ye  may  weel  seek  to  mak'  amends  ;  but 
gin  ye  had  married  wi'  my  braw  lad  yersel'  we 
5ud  no  ha'  sat  grcetin'  this  day  !     Ye'd  no   ha' 

VOL.  II.  T 
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needed  a'  tliey  gauds  and  jewels  that  Kenneth 
has  paid  sae  dear  for, — and  ye'd  ha'  been  quiet, 
maybe,  at  Torrieburn,  as  ye  are  noo  at  Glen- 
rossie.' 

So  that  even  Gertrude's  merits  were  somehow 
turned  to  an  offence  in  the  eyes  of  Maggie  Ross- 
Heaton  and  her  '  forbears.' 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Mr.  Jaraes  Frere's  Antecedents. 

F  James  Frere  little  had  ever  been  heard 
by  the  party  at  Glenrossie,  except  one 
brief  missive,  recommending  particular  books  for 
the  school,  and  stating  that  his  uncle  in  Shrop- 
shire having  died  and  left  him  a  little  money,  he 
was  going  to  ^N^ew  Zealand.  But  one  morning 
back  came  the  eloquent  preacher,  quite  unex- 
pectedly; to  the  intense  triumph  of  Dowager 
Clochnaben,  who  had  received  with  a  resentment 
most  openly  expressed,  intelligence  of  all  the 
suspicions  that  had  so  long  rested  on  that  injured 
martyr  of  society.  '  Sift  news  first,  and  swallow 
it  afterwards,'  was  the  dictum  with  which  she 
favoured  her  son  Lorimer,  in  a  letter  descriptive- 
of  the  welcome  event  and  full  of  taunts  at  the; 
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little  wisdom  of  those  who  were  'book-learned/ 
which  she  thanked  God  she  was  not. 

And  indeed  Dowager  Clochnaben  was  entirely 
of  the  opinion  of  a  3"oung  officer  whose  wife  had 
much  talent  for  verse-writing,  and  who,  when  a 
friend  remarked  that  she  would  do  well  to  study 
the  best  authors,  eagerly  replied,  '  Oh,  no,  she 
doesn't  read  at  all :  she  says  it  destroys  all  ori- 
ginality of  thought.' 

^Practical  good  sense'  was  what  Dowager 
Clochnaben  piqued  herself  upon  ;  and  like  most 
very  narrow-minded  persons,  she  somehow  held 
that  quality  to  be  incompatible  with  intellectual 
occupations.  'Lorimer's  very  clever,  and  his 
writing  is  considered  first-rate,'  she  would  say, 
^  but  I've  more  practical  good  sense  in  my  little 
finger  than  he  has  in  his  head.' 

Convinced  of  her  own  practical  good  sense, 
how  could  she  doubt  the  correctness  of  her 
judgment  of  her  neighbours,  or  how  avoid  the 
profound  conviction  that  they  were  always  wrong 
if  they  were  not  exactly  of  her  opinion  ? 

She  had  'taken  up  with'  Mr.  James  Frere; 
and  she  defended  him,  growled  over  him,  and 
held  him  to  be  her  own  peculiar  property.     Her 
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exultation  therefore  may  be  conceiTed  when  he 
drove  up  to  the  yet  unbarred  doors  of  Clochnaben 
Castle  in  a  light  car  from  the  nearest  post-house, 
while  the  morning  mists  were  yet  shrouding 
craggy  peak  and  purple  hill,  and  lying  on  the 
bosom  of  the  sleeping  lake.  Yery  cold,  very 
damp,  much  fatigued,  but  apparently  in  high 
health  and  spirits ;  and  answering  the  grim 
gladness  of  her  welcome  with  a  flash  of  his 
brilliant  eyes  and  a  hearty  shake  of  her  extended 
hands,  while  she  ordered  breakfast  and  a  fire  in 
the  large  cold  room,  which  she  comfortably 
assured  him  no  one  had  ever  slept  in  since  his 
departure.  That  might  be  true,  he  thought,  for 
the  Dowager  was  not  given  to  hospitality ;  and 
as  he  entered  the  apartment,  the  mildewy,  stony, 
imopened  smell  smote  on  his  senses  in  confir- 
mation of  her  words,  and  the  long  thin  tartan 
curtain  which  protected  the  somewhat  rickety 
and  creaking  old  door,  flew  out,  full  of  dust,  in 
the  current  of  air,  and  met  him, —  as  if  it  also 
desired  to  give  him  a  witch-like  greeting  on 
his  return. 

Little  Mr.  James  Frere  cared  for  mildew  or 
moth,  or  the  damp  corners  in  the  ceiling  over- 
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head.  He  warmed  himself ;  lie  washed  himself ; 
he  brushed  his  abundant  black  hair ;  he  unpacked 
his  travelling  valise.  He  took  out  of  it  a  large 
opossum  skin,  dressed  and  bound  with  crimson 
velvet,  a  small  wooden  box,  in  which  lay  a 
specimen  nugget  of  Californian  gold;  a  still 
smaller  box  which  contained  two  large  emeralds 
roughly  polished  but  not  yet  facetted;  a  thick 
book  containing  a  journal  of  adventures  in  far 
distant  countries  ;  and  several  loose  stones,  brown 
and  rugged  and  dirty-looking,  but  each  with  a 
tested  corner  that  shone  like  a  spark  of  light, 
from  which  he  selected  three,  and  laid  all  these 
things  aside. 

Then  he  took  out  a  blotting-book  and 
a  large  soiled  parchment  case,  on  which  was 
ostentatiously  inscribed,  '  Rev.  James  Frere : 
Testimonials ; '  then  he  carefully  relocked  the 
valise,  laying  at  the  top  of  its  contents  a  case  of 
pistols,  and  a  bearskin  coat  that  seemed  to  have 
known  much  bad  weather ;  after  which  he  pro- 
ceeded downstairs,  and  in  a  simple  careless  way 
presented  the  valuables  he  had  collected  to  his 
hostess  with  many  expressions  of  gratitude  for  past 
shelter  and  protection,  and  many  a  pious  text  of 
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*  thanksgR-iiig  to  the  Lord/  wlio  had  preserved 
him  by  land  and  sea,  in  perils  among  savages  and 
perils  of  the  deep,  in  perils  by  night  and  perils  by 
day,  and  granted  him  to  return  (even  though  but 
for  a  season)  '  among  those  he  had  carried  in  his 
heart  wherever  he  had  journeyed.' 

Then,  in  the  most  natural  way  in  the  world, 
Mr.  James  Frere  passed  to  his  joiu-nal,  his  testi- 
monials, and  the  'blessed  fact'  of  a  grant  from 
Government  of  a  tolerably  large  sum  of  money  to 
reimburse  losses  and  expenses  he  had  sustained  in 
the  biu'ning  of  schools  he  had  erected  in  Xew 
Zealand,  and  other  services  he  had  rendered, 
which  had  been  duly  set  forth  and  admitted  ;  and 
he  displa3'ed  with  j^ardonable  pride  the  letters  he 
had  received  from  official  personages  in  answer 
to  his  applications. 

It  was  a  happy  accident  that  brought  Alice 
E,oss  (unexpectedly  also,  of  course)  to  Clochnaben, 
the  very  same  morning  that  3Ir.  James  Frere 
had  retiu'ned.  She  showed  as  much  pleasurable 
surprise  as  the  occasion  demanded,  and  no  more ; 
only,  as  she  subsided  demurely  into  one  of  the 
stiff  high-backed  chairs  with  red  leather  seats, 
which   they   had  all   occupied   the  first  evening 
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James  Frere  was  at  Clochnaben,  so  obvious  a 
shiver  thrilled  through  her  frame  that  he  politely 
inquired  whether  she  felt  cold,  and  while  she  said 
her  slow  deliberate  '  No,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Frere,' 
the  gleam  between  her  half-closed  eyes  became  a 
trembling  glitter ;  and  with  something  more  of 
impulse  than  usual,  she  put  forth  one  of  those 
little  feline  hands  whose  small  sharp  claws  for 
him  were  always  sheathed  in  velvet,  and  mur- 
mured, ^I'm  quite  pleased  to  see  you  looking 
so  well  after  the  voyage  home,  and  all  your — 
fatigues.' 

There  was  a  little — very  little  hesitation  at 
the  last  word,  and  again  the  trembling  shiver 
seemed  to  ripple  through  the  slight  figure  sitting 
erect  in  the  high-backed  chair.  But  by  and  b}^ 
chatting  by  the  broad  hearth  as  formerly,  throw- 
ing in  the  cones  and  cuttings  of  fir-plantations 
('  to  make  the  peat  burn  merrier,'  as  young  IS^eil 
Douglas  had  once  expressed  it),  Alice  became 
quite  comfortable  again.  She  accepted  with  quiet 
alacrity  the  proposal  that  the  groom  should  ride 
over  to  Glenrossie  to  say  she  would  sleep  at 
Clochnaben,  and  also  to  notify  Mr.  Frere's  safe 
return. 
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But,  as  things  in  real  life  are  said  to  be 
stranger  than  fiction,  a  series  of  accidental  cir- 
cumstances had  already  made  the  inmates  of 
Glenrossie  aware  of  that  happy  fact,  and  of 
yery  much  more  respecting  that  oyer-welcomed 
indiyidual. 

Lady  Charlotte  was  on  her  way  for  her  annual 
\dsit  to  her  daughter;  with  little  Xeil  as  her 
escort,  who  was  in  all  the  glorious  independence 
of  his  '  first  half  at  Eton.  The  train  was  yery 
full, — the  shooting  season  haying  just  begun, — 
and  Neil  was  separated  from  his  grandmother, 
and  put  into  the  next  carriage, — nothing  loth  ;  it 
seemed  to  him  more  manly,  more  like  trayelling 
alone. 

At  the  last  minute,  a  yery  feeble,  slender, 
gentleman-like  old  man,  leaning  on  his  seryant, 
was  led  to  the  door  of  the  carriage  in  which  the 
little  lad  was  seated.  So  trembKng  and  so  infirm, 
that  the  kindly  natured  and  impulsiye  boy  stretched 
out  his  little  sturdy  ann  with  mute  ofier  of  as- 
sistance. The  infirm  gentleman  seemed,  howeyer, 
afraid  to  trust  himself  to  such  support,  and  after 
an  efibrt  or  two  succeeded  in  entering  and  seating 
himself  in   the  furthest  corner  by  the  ydndow. 
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The  servant  touclied  his  hat  respectfully,  and  said 
compassionately,  '  I  wish  you  a  good  journey,  sir. 
I  hope  if  you  should  be  took  worse  you  '11  tele- 
graph for  me.  I  '11  come  up  by  the  night  mail 
in  no  time.'  Then,  slipping  half-crown  into  the 
guard's  hand,  he  said,  '  Really  master's  unfit  to 
travel :  will  you  endeavour  to  keep  that  compart- 
ment from  crowding  ? ' 

Two  other  passengers  onlj^  were  in  the  carriage 
besides  Neil  Douglas.  They  got  out  at  Carlisle. 
When  they  were  gone  the  old  gentleman  seemed 
to  get  very  restless  y-  his  back  was  turned  to  Neil ; 
he  kept  rustling  and  searching  in  his  travelling- 
bag  for  something  which  apparently  he  could  not 
find.  At  first  Neil  took  little  notice;  he  also 
was  occupied.  One  of  his  prize-books  was  ^  Eoke- 
by,'  and  he  was  deep  in  sympathy  vfith  Bertram. 
The  rustling  and  searching  rather  annoyed  him, 
but  it  ceased  at  last,  and,  having  finished  the  scene 
he  was  reading,  he  gave  a  deep  satisfied  sigh,  and 
looked  up. 

To  his  intense  astonishment,  the  old  gentleman 
with  his  green  shade,  trembling  hands,  and  infirm 
stoop  of  the  shoulders,  had  vanished  ;  and  in  his 
place  sat  a  man  of  about  thirty,  with  dark  bright, 
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watchful  eyes,  which,  were  fixed  for  the  moment 
on  Neil's  face  with  keen  scrutiny. 

The  boy's  heart  beat  hard  and  quick.  '  Here 
is  a  real  robber,'  he  thought.  But  he  was  a  brave 
bo}' — as  became  a  son  of  Sir  Douglas  ;  and  he 
retained  nerve  and  presence  of  mind  enough  to 
appear  again  absorbed  in  his  reading,  as  he  really 
had  been  immediately  before  this  terrible  dis- 
covery. 

The  stranger  slowly  turned  away  that  bright 
fascinating  gaze,  as  a  rattlesnake  might  relieve 
his  prey,  and  looked  steadily  out  of  the  window 
on  his  own  side.  They  were  nearing  a  station ; 
ISeil  saw  him  prepare  to  clasp  and  lock  the  bag  in 
which  he  had  been  searching.  The  white  beard, 
the  green  shade,  the  comfortable  old  velvet  tra- 
velling night-cap,  peeped  out  under  his  hand  as  he 
thrust  them  all  in.  His  fingers  were  strong, 
thouorh  lono^  and  meaorre,  and  on  the  back  of  his 
right  hand  was  a  great  healed  scar  I 

The  train  slackened — drew  up  to  the  station — 
stopped.  Xeil  called  to  the  guard — loud,  very  loud 
—  to  be  let  out.  He  almost  tumbled  down  the  step 
in  his  hurry,  and  put  his  head  in  at  the  window 
of  the  next  carriage. 
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'  Oh  !  Mammy-Charlotte '  (Lady  Charlotte  had 
created  this  graceful  substitute  for  the  unwelcome 
title  of  '  grandma/  pleading  as  her  excuse  that  it 
was  'so  much  more  affectionate,  being  called  by 
one's  own  name,  you  know,') — '  Oh  !  Mammy- 
Charlotte,  let  me  come  in  here  and  have  half  j^our 
place,  or  even  sit  at  your  feet  on  the  floor.  There 
is  a  real  robber  in  the  next  carriage  !  He  has 
changed  all  his  clothes,  and  is  turned  quite  into  a 
different  man.  There,  there.  Mammy- Charlotte 
— look !  that  is  the  man.  Don't  you  remember, 
the  old,  old  gentleman  Avho  got  in  where  I  was  ? 
With  a  servant  who  helped  him  ?  Well,  he  is 
changed  into  that  ! ' 

Lady  Charlotte  gave  a  little  subdued  shriek, 
though  she  hardly  knew  why,  and  called,  '  Guard  ! 
guard ! '  in  an  alarmed  voice.  The  guard  was 
busy  ;  every  one  was  busy  ;  but  one  of  the  porters 
civilly  said  he  would  call  the  guard. 

•  Oh  !  do — pray  do — and  you  shall  have  six- 
pence ;  there  is  a  gentleman  who  has  changed  all 
his  clothes  in  the  carriage  ;  pray  call  the  guard  ! ' 

The  guard  came,  and  opening  the  door,  asked 
which  of  the  ladies  had  been  insulted. 

'  Oh !  dear  me,'   said  Lady  Charlotte,  rather 
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shocked  at  the  way  the  question  was  put,  '  nobody 
has  insulted  anybody,  only  a  gentleman  has 
changed  all  his  clothes  :  this  dear  boy  was  in  the 
carriage  with  him  :  such  an  escape  ! ' 

'  He  was  disguised,  you  know/  interposed  Xeil, 
endeavouring  to  make  the  matter  more  intelligible, 
and  addressing  the  guard ;  '  he  took  off  all  his 
disguises,  and  turned  into  another  man ;  I  assure 
you  he  did  I ' 

The  guard  looked  puzzled,  and  rather  in- 
credulous ;  the  bell  rang  for  starting ;  the  doors 
were  all  shut  in  succession  with  a  heavy  bang ; 
the  whistle  sounded ;  nobody  had  got  out  who 
had  not  paid  for  a  ticket,  and  given  a  ticket. 
It  vras  nobody's  business  if  a  gentleman  had 
chosen  to  get  in  dressed  like  a  pantaloon,  and  get 
out  again  dressed  like  a  harlequin.  The  guard 
nodded  an  ^  all  right '  to  Lady  Charlotte,  as  she 
vehementl}'  requested  that  Neil  might  change  his 
seat  and  come  to  her,  and  the  train  went  off  as  the 
boy  jimiped  in. 

As  it  moved  away,  the  pathway  behind  and 
beyond  the  station  became  visible,  and  a  man,  who 
was  slowly  walking  along,  carrying  a  black  tra- 
velling bag,  looked  back  at  the  train. 
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'  There,  Mammy- Charlotte  !  There  ! '  eagerly 
exclaimed  Neil ;  and  he  pointed  to  the  receding 
figure. 

*  Heaven  preserve  us  all  in  our  beds/  said 
Lady  Charlotte,  in  a  tone  of  intense  terror  ;  '  it  is 
that  Mr.  James  Frere  !  It  is  indeed.  It  is  Mr. 
Frere.  What  can  he  be  doing  ?  What  can  he 
have  done — frightening  one  in  this  way  !'  And 
during  the  whole  of  the  evening  after  her  arrival 
at  Glenrossie,  Lady  Charlotte  continued  in  a  ner- 
vous flu.tter,  repeating  over  and  over  again  the 
strange  story,  and  commenting  iipon  it,  and 
making  Keil  describe  Uhe  dreadful  metamor- 
phosis '   of  which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness. 

*  And  to  think  of  Mr.  Frere,  of  all  people  in 
the  world,  doing  such  a  thing  !  He,  who  used, 
you  know,  to  be  so  very  tidy,  and  indeed  elegant, 
in  his  suit  of  black,  with  only  of  an  evening  a 
narrow  little  lace  to  the  end  of  his  cravat,  which 
I  thought  quite  pretty,  and  very  harmless  of  course, 
though  unusual.  And  now  to  go  about  like  Ali 
Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves  when  they  were  put 
in  the  oil-jars!  Not  that  any  such  thing  has 
happened  to  him  ;  I  Avish  there  could,  just  to 
punish  him  for  startling  one  so  ;  though,  of  course, 
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as  lio  was  but  o//e,  it  oughtn't  to  be  so  frigbtful ; 
and  I  believe  Xeil  wasn't  frightened  a  bit,  and 
TTOuldn't  have  been,  if  all  the  Forty  had  been 
there.' 

'  I  was  very  much  startled,'  said  the  boy ;  '  I 
don't  know  if  I  was  frightened.  I  certainly 
thought  he  was  a  robber ;  but  he  wouldn't  have 
got  much  by  robbing  i/ie ;  and  I  don't  suppose  he 
woidd  have  killed  me,  only  knocked  me  senseless 
perhaps.     I  'm  glad  it  wasn't  a  robber  ! ' 

'  But  I  think  it  is  much  worse,'  said  Lady 
Charlotte,  plaintively,  pidling  her  ringlet,  *  be- 
cause one  laiows  what  a  robber  means,  and  what 
he  is  at,  whereiis  it  is  so  —  so  dreadfully  mysterious 
about  Mr.  Frere  I ' 

Thev  all  as^reed  that  it  was  '  dreadfidlv  mvs- 
terious ;'  only  Alice  boldly  said  she  did  not  be- 
lieve it  was  ^Fr.  Frere  at  all ;  that  Lady  Charlotte 
had  only  seen  him  at  a  distance,  and  might  be 
mistaken ;  and  Sir  Douglas  inclined  to  the  same 
opinion.  Lady  Charlotte,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
confident  she  had  made  no  mistake.  And  so 
matters  rested,  till,  on  the  second  day  after  that 
adventure  of  Xeil's  in  the  railway,  the  message 
was  received  from  Alice,  as  alreadv  narrated,  to 
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say  she  would  sleep  at  Clochnaben,  and  to  tell  of 
Mr.  Frere's  arrival. 

Enjoy  tlie  pleasant  evening,  and  the  long 
wakeful  hours  of  the  wintry  night,  Alice  Ross ! 
Pile  the  crackling  fir-twigs  and  the  little  cones 
that  spout  fire  and  laugh  as  they  burn  !  "Watch 
the  warm  light  flicker  over  lip  and  brow,  and  seem 
to  rest  itself  in  those  large  radiant  eyes.  Talk  of 
the  past,  and  plan  for  the  future.  For  in  the 
dawn  of  the  morrow  there  is  the  darkness  of  the 
thunder-cloud,  and  in  its  noon  the  bursting  of  the 
storm ! 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

A   Career  of  Shifts  and  Contrivances, 

|jP^a|Y  some  curious  coincidence,  a  letter  from 
ItHsl  Lorimer  Boyd,  entirely  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  James  Frere  and  his  doings  or  misdoings,  ar- 
rived at  the  Castle,  just  as  a  stranger  had  inquired 
for  Sir  Douglas,  and  requested  to  speak  to  him  '  on 
very  particular  business,'  which  business  also 
turned  out  to  be  the  doings  and  misdoings  of 
Dowager  Clochnaben's  protege. 

The  stranger  declared  himself  to  be  Mr. 
Mitchell,  a  detective  from  London ;  in  search  of  a 
person  calling  himself  James  Frere,  but  who  had 
gone  by  various  other  names,  if  he  was  the  same 
man  respecting  whom  Mr.  Mitchell  had  received 
instructions  ;  and  he  was  perfectly  able  to  identify 
the  said  James  Frere,  if  he  could  fall  in  with  him, 
having  known  hiiu  well  during  a  period  of  im- 
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prisonment  whicli  lie  had  suffered  some  years 
since  for  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences. 

The  present  charge  was  for  surreptitiously 
obtaining  the  baggage  and  papers  of  a  fellow- 
passenger  who  had  been  left  at  Jamaica,  as  was 
supposed,  in  a  dying  state — not  exj)ected  to  sur- 
vive above  a  few  hours ;  but  the  gentleman's 
disease  had  turned  out  to  be  an  abscess  on  the 
liver,  which  burst,  and  he  recovered,  and  was  on 
his  way  to  England  to  prosecute  Mr.  Frere,  and 
obtain  restitution,  if  possible,  of  the  property  taken, 
consisting  chiefly  of  emeralds  and  diamonds  in  the 
rough  ;  gold  ;  and  other  matters,  which  could  not 
so  immediately  have  been  turned  into  cash,  as  to 
make  their  seizure  in  the  swindler's  possession 
hopeless. 

Information  had  been  received  at  Liver- 
pool, and  the  authorities  there  had  been  on  the 
look  out ;  but  no  person  at  all  answering  the 
description  given,  had  been  seen  at  any  of  the 
hotels.  The  matter  had  been  put  into  Mitchell's 
hands,  and  he  had  traced  every  passenger  that 
landed  from  the  same  ship,  except  one.  That  one 
he,  at  length,  traced  to  a  little  public-house  in  the 
outskirts  of  Liverpool ;  and  though  the  personal 
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appearance  of  tlie  guest  there  seemed  tlie  very 
reverse  of  the  laan  -svaiited,  the  detective  was  much 
too  well  accustomed  to  the  shifts  and  disguises  of 
these  chevaliers  d'indiisti'ie,  to  be  the  least  dis- 
couraged on  that  account.  He  requested  to  be 
shown  the  room  the  stranger  had  occupied ;  de- 
claring that  a  valuable  diamond  ring  had  been 
lost  or  purloined  during  his  stay.  The  irate  land- 
lady told  him  that  he  might  '  dig  the  floor  up  '  if 
he  liked  ;  that  the  room  had  been  cleaned,  and 
moreover  occupied,  since  the  gentleman  was  there  ; 
that  nothing  had  been  found ;  that  her  inn, 
*  though  poor,  was  honest,'  &c,  &c. 

Mitchell  did  not  '  dig  the  floor  up,'  but  he 
made  a  very  minute  search  in  drawers  of  tables, 
and  out-of-the-way  corners  ;  and  though  he  found 
little,  that  little  was  apparently  enough ;  for  with 
a  sharp  frown,  followed  by  a  whistle  and  a  pecu- 
liar smile,  he  ceased  from  his  labours. 

Mitchell  found  in  the  grate  (which  had  not 
since  had  a  fire  in  it),  first,  the  outer  paper  of  a 
small  box  which  had  been  sealed  with  three  seals 
— two  of  them  tolerable  impressions  of  the  in- 
itials and  crest  of  the  gentleman  who  had  been 
robbed,  the  third  jnelted  and  defaced;  secondly, 
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a  twisted  cord  of  tlie  long  grass  of  the  country, 
which  had  apparently  tied  up  a  package  of  that 
size ;  then  an  address  label,  torn  across,  with 
*  Jonas  Field,  Passenger,'  upon  it, —  the  cover  of 
an  old  letter,  which  had  been  used  to  wipe  up 
ink  spilt  on  the  table,  and  being  laid  flat,  was 
found  to  be  addressed  '  Spencer  Carew,  Esq., — * 
and,  finally,  the  distinct  impression  in  an  old 
blotting-book  of  a  very  hurried  direction  to  '  Miss 
Eoss,  Glenrossie  Castle,  N.B.' 

Which  last  brought  Mitchell  to  Scotland,  and 
so  into  the  presence  of  Sir  Douglas. 

It  was  James  Frere's  writing ;  there  could  be 
no  doubt  of  that.  'Not  any  doubt  that  the  sight 
of  it  was  a  great  shock  to  the  master  of  Glenrossie ; 
as  Mitchell  saw,  when  he  placed  the  leaf  in  that 
brave  soldier's  hand,  and  observed  the  fingers 
tremble  as  they  held  it. 

The  astute  officer  looked  round  the  handsome 
apartment  as  if  he  expected  to  see  James  Frere 
crouched  under  one  of  the  tables,  or  emerging 
from  the  crimson  curtains. 

'Miss  Eoss  one  of  the  family,  I  presume?' 
said  the  detective. 

*  Yes,'  said  Sir  Douglas. 
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He  spoke  w-itli  siicli  stern  liaiiglitiness  that  the 
man  was  rather  put  out,  and  muttered  some- 
thing about  '  the  course  of  justice/  and  being 
there  '  in  obedience  to  orders  from  his  superiors/ 
and  other  such  phrases,  which  Sir  Douglas  cut 
short  by  saying,  with  a  sort  of  sorrowful  civility : — 

'  I  am  not  blaming  f/ou.  The  person  you  are 
search  of  is  not  here,  but  I  have  a  letter  on  the 
same  business  from  the  Home  Office  in  London. 
I  ^-ill  see  you  again  when  I  have  read  through 
the  papers  that  have  been  sent  me,  and  meanwhile 
my  servants  will  give  you  refreshments/ 

The  Nemesis  who  was  piu'suing  Frere  had 
willed  that  the  invalid  of  Jamaica  shoidd  be  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Lorimer  Boyd,  and  that  Boyd 
should  be  in  London,  on  his  way  to  another  dip- 
lomatic appointment.  Applications  for  assistance 
to  the  Home  and  Foreign  Office  were  instantly 
made,  and  every  help  afforded  ;  the  loss  incurred 
being  little  less  than  the  loss  of  a  life  of  savings 
on  the  part  of  one  who  imagined  he  was  at  last 
returning  to  enjoy  competence  and  comfort  in  his 
native  land. 

From  Lorimer  Boyd's  letter,  about  '  the  man 
I  always  felt  sure  was  a  scomidi-el  and  impostor, — ' 
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and  from  Mitchell  tlie  detective  and  his  experi- 
ence,— Sir  Douglas  gleaned  the  history  of  James 
Frere,  as  far  as  any  one  could  trace  it. 

Who  or  what  he  was  at  the  beginning, 
Mitchell  could  not  say.  He  was  sujoposed  to  be 
the  natural  son  of  some  gentleman  ;  was  well  edu- 
cated ;  and  when  very  young  was  discharged 
from  a  mercantile  house  where  he  had  been  em- 
ployed, for  '  extraordinary  irregularity '  in  his 
accounts  :  on  which  occasion  the  head  of  the  firm 
had  severely  observed,  that  he  might  *  think  him- 
self fortunate  in  being  discharged — tioX prosecuted* 

He  had  gone  by  the  name  of '  John  Delamere  * 
in  that  employment :  he  dropped  that  title  for  one 
still  more  aristocratic,  and  called  himself  '  Spencer 
Carew.' 

An  advertisement  appearing  in  the  papers  for 
*  a  travelling  tutor  of  agreeable  manners  and  cheer- 
ful and  indulgent  disposition,  to  make  a  tour  with 
a  youth  in  weak  health,' — he  answered  the  adver- 
tisement as  the  Rev.  Francis  Ferney,  and  referred 
for  his  recommendation  to  *  Spencer  Carew,  Esq.' 

The  friend  employed  to  select  a  travelling 
companion  for  the  youth  in  question,  saw 
Mr.   Carew,    and  received   the  most   satisfactory 
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and  brilliant  accounts  of  the  '  Eev.  Francis 
Ferney/  They  travelled  together  for  a  year  and 
a  half ;  and  though  a  good  deal  of  surjDrise  and 
discontent  was  expressed  at  the  enormous  expenses 
incurred  under  Mr.  Ferney's  management,  no 
steps  were  taken  till  the  friend  who  had  in- 
quired into  his  qualifications,  accidentally  coming- 
face  to  face  with  him  at  the  country-house  of  the 
youth's  uncle  and  guardian,  recognised  '  Spencer 
Carew  '  in  '  Francis  Ferney.' 

He  was  prosecuted  and  imprisoned. 

He  then  appeared  on  the  scene  as  a  Dissent- 
ing minister,  '  Mr.  Forbes,^  and  was  greatly  ad- 
mired for  his  eloquence ;  but  having  seduced 
one  of  the  school  teachers  and  abandoned  her, 
he  had  to  give  up  his  congregation  and  try  a 
new  path.  He  became  once  more  a  tutor,  and 
travelled  in  America  with  his  pupil ;  forged  the 
pupiPs  name  to  a  letter  of  credit  and  was  im- 
prisoned. The  next  two  years  were  a  blank  :  no 
one  could  tell  what  had  become  of  him ;  but  he 
cast  up  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  teaching  English 
in  the  family  of  a  Spanish  merchant ;  was  caught 
in  the  very  act  of  robbing  the  strong  box  of  his 
employer  ;  and  would  have  been  again  prosecuted. 
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but  for  the  discovery  that  he  had  lured  the  mer- 
chant's daughter  into  a  secret  marriage,  and 
that  the  scandal  of  his  prosecution  would  rebound 
on  the  family  that  had  sheltered  him. 

"Was  next  heard  of  in  Italy,  doing  duty  at  the 
English  churches  established  on  sufferance  in  that 
kingdom.  Was  on  the  point  of  marriage  with 
a  wealthy  and  enthusiastic  spinster,  when  some 
one  recognised  him,  and  warned  the  lady  that 
he  had  a  Spanish  wife  'beyond  seas.'  Became 
much  distressed  for  money  in  Naples,  and  con- 
nected himself  with  the  worst  of  characters  there. 
Planned  the  escape  of  one  of  his  associates  con- 
demned to  the  galleys  for  murder ;  succeeded 
in  assisting  his  evasion  with  two  of  his  com- 
panions, was  pursued  and  fired  upon  hj  the 
soldiery,  dropped  from  the  castle  wall  into  the 
sea,  having  received  a  bayonet  wound  on  the 
back  of  his  hand ;  swam  to  a  boat  already  pre- 
pared for  the  adventure,  and  escaped  to  Procida 
— was  not  again  taken. 

Reappeared  in  England  in  the  employment  of 
a  wine-merchant ;  forged  his  employer's  name  to 
u  cheque  for  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and 
•disappeared.     Was  aftervv^ards  traced  to  Scotland, 
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where  it  was  discovered  that  lie  was  preacliing 
under  the  name  of  James  Frere.  Disappeared 
when  about  to  be  arrested  there,  and  cast  up  again 
in  Australia.  Travelled  with  a  party  of  English- 
men who  were  cut  oif  by  the  bushrangers,  and 
Avas  strongl}'  suspected  of  having  betrayed  his 
companions,  to  those  b}^  whom  they  were  robbed 
and  murdered.  Took  passage  for  England  with 
the  gentleman  who  was  afterwards  left  in  ill- 
health  at  Jamaica  ;  pretending  then  to  be  a  me- 
dical man  on  his  way  home  from  San  Francisco. 
Possessed  himself  of  all  the  ba^orao^e  and  valuables 
of  his  infiiTa  comj^anion  (whose  life  at  that  time 
appeared  to  hang  on  a  thread),  and  arrived  once 
more  in  England  imder  the  circmnstances  already 
explained. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  adventure  in 
Naples  with  the  galley-slave  condemned  for 
murder,  that  Giuseppe  had  seen  him,  swimming, 
— with  his  wounded  hand  di'ipping  blood  as  he 
shook  it  fiercely  at  his  pursuers, — followed  in 
vain  by  a  rowing  boat  full  of  chattering  and 
ejaculating  soldiery, — till  the  light  skiff  that 
was  lying  off  and  on,  suddenly  spread  her  sails, 
and  carried  him  swiftly  out  of  reach. 
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Sir  Douglas  heard  then,  and  read,  all  these 
particulars  respecting  the  impostor  who  had 
lived  in  such  trusted  intimacy  with  the  inmates 
of  Glenrossie  :  the  triumphant  rival,  in  religious 
eloquence,  of  poor  Savile  Heaton  ! 

He  ordered  his  horse,  and  rode,  unattended, 
to  Clochnaben  Castle :  where,  instantly  seeking 
the  miserable  culj)rit,  he  taxed  him  with  the 
facts  narrated  above  ;  and  in  stern  brief  words 
summoned  him  to  admit  or  deny  that  he  was 
the  person  to  whom  this  wonderful  outline  of 
a  swindling  and  vagabond  life  referred. 

At  first,  Mr.  James  Frere  made  very  light 
of  Sir  Douglas's  information.  He  utterly  denied 
that  he  even  understood  to  whom  or  to  what 
his  questions  referred.  Eut  on  Sir  Douglas 
saying — 'Beware  what  you  do!  the  detective 
who  has  traced  you  is  now  at  Glenrossie  Castle  ; 
—  the  gentleman  you  have  robbed  has  probably 
by  this  time  landed  in  England ; — if  you  are 
indeed  the  person  they  are  seeking,  denial  is 
perfectly  hopeless' — his  tone  changed;  he  stood 
as  one  transfixed ;  he  trembled  from  head  to  foot ; 
and  after  a  faint  attempt  at  bravado,  dropped  on 
his  knees  and  besought  mercy  ! 
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*  I  have  had  many  excuses  ;  such,  a  hard  lot  to 
contend  with/  he  stammered  out.  *You  ^^'ould 
not  surely  give  me  up  to  justice,  Sir  Douglas  ! 
For  God's  sake  consider  !  Give  me  time — give 
me  means  of  escape :  I  will  surrender  all  to  you 
— give  me  a  chance  for  the  future  I  I  have  been 
starved — hunted  do"wn — persecuted:  let  me  fly — 
all  is  here  in  this  very  house  that  belonged  to 
that  man  ; — I  never  intended  to  appropriate  it  ! 
The  things  were  under  my  charge — in  my 
cabin. 

*  Sir  Douglas,  Sir  Douglas,  let  me  escape  I ' 
continued  he,  with  increasing  vehemence,  as  the 
stern  contempt  visible  on  the  soldier's  brow  be- 
came more  and  more  evident.  '  I  will  repent — 
reform  I  —  Oh  God  I  consider  —  your  sister — is 
my  WIFE  I ' 

Sir  Douglas  started,  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 
Alice  crept  round  to  him,  pale  as  a  corpse. 

*  Let  him  go,  brotheh  ! '  was  all  she  said ; 
but  she  clung  to  Sir  Douglas's  arm,  as  if  it  were 
the  arm  of  the  executioner  raised  to  strike. 

The  soft  slender  hands  locked  and  unlocked 
themselves  with  helpless  pleading,  turning  round 
his   strong  and  strenuous  wrist.     The  pale  face 
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slowly  floated,  as  it  were,  miderneatli  liis,  and 
looked  with  dreadful  appeal  into  his  eyes. 

'  You  were  right,'  she  murmured,  '  that  night 
on  the  hills ;  hut  I  did  not  know  it  then  —  I  did 
not  feel  it  then.  I  have  been  deceived.  But 
let  him  go  !     Oh,  let  him  go ! ' 

And  Alice — impassive  Alice — laid  her  white 
cheek  on  the  panting  heart  of  her  proud  soldier- 
brother,  and  moaned,  with  the  long  low  moan  of 
a  wounded  animal. 

^0  answer  came  from  the  ashy  lips  of  Sir 
Douglas.  But  as  James  Frere  yet  endeavoured 
to  mutter  sentences  of  excuse  and  explanation, 
and  above  all  to  assure  those  present  that  they 
would  find  '  every  fraction  of  property  correct, 
including  trifles  he  had  ventured  to  present  to 
his  kind  patroness  that  morning' — that  kind 
patroness  proceeded  to  '  speed  the  parting  guest ' 
with  the  bitter  words,' — '  Don't  dirty  ni?/  name  by 
setting  it  between  your  thieves'  teeth,  man ! 
Get  to  one  of  your  dog-kennels  of  hiding,  out  of 
the  sight  of  honest  folk.  And  the  sooner  a 
gallows  is  lifted  on  which  you  can  hang,  the 
better  for  all  concerned.     That's  my  dictum  ! ' 

The  door  closed  hurriedl}^  upon   him,   while 
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she  was  still  uttering  her  fierce  address,  and 
almost  immediately  afterwards  the  sound  of  a 
horse's  hoofs  yiolently  galloping  past  Clochnaben 
towers  smote  the  ear.  Alice  darted  to  the  win- 
dow, and  sank  shivering  in  the  embrasure. 

'  Ah  I  whom  shall  we  trust  ? '  groaned  Sir 
Douglas,  '  whom  can  we  trust,  if  that  man  is  a 
liar,  a  h}^ocrite,  and  an  assassin  ? ' 
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CHAPTEE  XXIY. 

The  Doubts  that  Sting. 


f^SHOM  can  we  trust ! ' 

mmM\  Where  trust  is  broken,  in  certain  na- 
tures there  is  not  only  no  recovery,  but,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  no  discernment.  Such  natures  no  longer 
distinguish  who  is  loyal  and  who  is  false.  In 
proportion  to  their  love  for  the  deceiver,  is  the 
belief  that  none  now  can  be  true.  When  young 
Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,  admits  to  his  griev- 
ing half-maddened  soul  the  conviction  that  his 
mother  is  unworthy,  he  does  not  reserve  a  better 
faith  for  the  purity  of  Ophelia,  or  the  matron 
holiness  of  spotless  wives.  He  sweeps  the  whole 
sex  into  one  dark  gulf  of  degradation,  and  ex- 
claims— 

'  Frailty,  thy  name  is  "\Yoman  ! ' 
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The  franker  and  nobler  a  man's  own  nature  is, 
the  more  is  his  confusion  under  such  circum- 
stances. How  it  could  come  to  pass  he  knows 
not, — but  he,  or  she,  or  they,  whom  he  most 
trusted,  whom  he  thought  he  had  most  reason 
to  trust,  are  false.  There  is  no  doubt  of  their 
falsehood  :  ergo,  no  fellow- creature  can  be  sincere. 

AKce  guided  her  canoe  over  the  shallows  and 
rapids  of  her  half-brother's  miserable  doubts 
with  a  skill  which  Satan  only  can  supply  to  his 
worshippers.  TThat  she  admitted — with  showers 
of  tears  and  pale  gasping  lips — helped  her  through 
that  which  she  concealed ;  and  though  no  expla- 
nation that  could  be  given,  could  clear  her  from 
her  own  share  of  dissimulation,  she  somehow  con- 
trived to  seem  a  victim  instead  of  an  offender. 

*  I  was  like  one  walking  in  a  dream,'  said  she, 
passing  her  slender  hand  over  her  forehead  in 
slow  musing  accompaniment  to  the  slowly  uttered 
words.  *  And  then,  besides,  I  was  afraid.  Afraid 
for /?/.s- life  —  and  —  and  — '  (here  her  voice  sank 
to  a  frightened  whisper)  '  somewhat  for  my  own. 
I  didn't  exactly  know  all — oh,  not  the  /ia(f  of 
all !  But  I  knew  he  had  not  those  scruples  that 
— that  most  men  have;    and  he  had  lived — he 
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used  to  tell  me  that, — in  savage  lands  where  life 
is  not  made  of  the  importance  it  is  here  ;  so  many 
nameless  deaths  there,  and  sudden  deaths,  and 
none  to  ask  about  them — '  and  Alice  gave  a 
little  shudder. 

'Oh!  he  wasn't  like  you — he  wasn't  like 
YOU — '  she  continued  ;  '  he  was  a  man  aye  fleeing 
from  consequences.  But  he  was  not  meant  to  be 
what  he  is  ;  he  had  his  excuses  ;  his  strange  fate. 
Tin  not  going  to  excuse  him,'  she  faltered,  as  she 
watched  Sir  Douglas's  listening  face  ;  '  you  know 
it  was  the  good  that  took  inc.  I  thought  I  had  a 
friend  .  .  .  and  he  took  so  to  the  schools  .  .  . 
and  he  seemed  a  sort  of  brother  .  .  .  and  he 
talked  of  leading  souls  to  God  .  .  .  and  indeed 
he  made  me  his  own  —  talking  of  heaven. 

*  And  there  was  one  other  thing  :  I'll  not 
deny  it ;  I'll  not  make  myself  better  than  I  am ; ' 
and  she  laid  her  trembling  hand  on  Sir  Douglas's 
wrist.  '  He  seemed  to  love  me  so.  You  know 
I've  been  so  lone,  and  so  used  to  see  others  j)re- 
f erred — and  there  was  love  all  around  me — till  I 
could  have  cried  for  envy  of  Lady  Hoss.  You 
loved  her;  and  Kenneth  n'oidd  die  for  her;  and 
oven   Mr.    Boyd,    oh,   I  could  see   why   it   was 
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impossible  he  could  fancy  poor  me ;  and  indeed 
Kenneth  as  good  as  said  it,  if  I  had  not  seen  through 
it.  But  this  one  man  loved  me  —  this  one  man 
loved  ME ;  and  thought  nothing  of  Lady  Ross  in 
comparison/ 

The  wonderful  vehemence  with  which  the 
pale  slender  creature  pronounced  the  last  two 
sentences !  And  then  seemed  to  sink  away 
into  abject  sadness  and  submission ;  raising  her 
strange  watchful  eyes,  to  peer  into  Sir  Douglas's 
averted  countenance,  with  wavering  gleams  in 
them  such  as  go  over  the  sea  on  a  dull  stormy 
day,  while  she  resumed  in  a  broken  tone :  — 

*  And  now  I  must  go,  I  know.  You  '11  expect  it 
of  me,  and  she  'II  expect  it,  and  they  '11  all  look  to 
it ;  and  though  I  '11  not  know  well  where  to  go, 
and  God  knows  if  he'll  send  for  me  or  let  me  know 
what's  become  of  him,  still  I  know  I  ought  —  and 
—  and — I'll  not  ask  for  much  time,  and  you'll  be 
thinking  I  have  my  own  independence  from  my 
mother;  but — but  —  I've  lent  a  good  deal  to  ^Ir. 
Frere  —  and — if  I  could  have  a  little  time — ' 

Sir  Douo^las  woke  from  some  absorbed  musinsr 
which  had  taken  possession  apparently  of  all  his 
faculties,  and  said  almost  fiercely,   ^  Alice,   what 
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are  you  talking  of?  Do  you  think  I  am  made  of 
such  metal  as  to  drive  you  forth,  just  as  you  are 
in  most  need  of  protection  ?  Stay  where  you  are 
— stay ;  but  give  me  time  to  get  over  this.' 

He  rose  as  he  spoke  ;  leaning  his  clenched 
hand  on  the  library-table  where  they  had  been 
sitting ;  still  looking  down  musingly,  not  seeing 
the  objects  there.  Then  he  glanced  upwards, 
doubtful  whether  to  speak  a  word  of  better  com- 
fort,—  to  offer  perhaps  some  pardoning  caress. 

But  Alice  was  gone  ;  softly  gone  through  the 
half-closed  door,  with  cat-like  gliding  and  gentle- 
ness. Only  just  gone,  for  the  long  ends  of  the 
swan's-down  boa  she  habitually  crossed  over  her 
throat  when  about  to  traverse  the  cold  stairs  and 
corridors  to  her  tower-room,  were  vanishing  in 
the  doorway  ;  half  creeping,  half  floating  after  her  ; 
looking  as  if  they  were  a  portion  of  her  stealthy 
self. 

Sir  Douglas  did  not  often — as  the  uneducated 
express  it — '  give  way.'  Passionate  as  he  was  by 
nature  and  temperament,  he  had  a  certain  dignity 
which  controlled  in  him  the  expression  of  all 
emotion.  But  when  Alice  was  gone,  he  suddenly 
re- seated  himself,  and  stretching  his  arms  forward 
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on  the  library-table,  he  laid  his  head  on  them 
with  a  groan,  and  uttered  a  familiar  name  in  a 
tone  of  startling  agony. 

*  Kenxeth  I '  was  all  Sir  Douglas  said  :  but  if 
Kenneth  could  have  heard  the  tone  in  which  his 
name  was  spoken, — the  funereal  clang  of  agony 
that  went  through  the  sound, — perhaps  even  to 
him,  even  to  his  most  selfish  nature,  the  sound 
might  have  conveyed  a  startling  appeal. 

For  feline  Alice  knew,  when  she  spoke  the 
wily  sentence  '  and  Kenneth  would  die  for  her/  that 
she  had  made  one  long  scratch  on  her  half-bro- 
ther's heart,  the  pain  of  which  would  so  outweigh 
others  that  he  would  think  more,  and  more 
heavily,  of  those  six  little  words,  than  of  all  the 
strange  revelations  in  which  she  had  had  her 
guilty  and  miserable  share.  Alice  did  not  lose 
sight  of  her  skilful  '  tactics,'  even  in  that  supreme 
hour.  What,  indeed,  are  such  tactics  for,  if  not 
to  help  one  in  times  of  danger  P 
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